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Michigan “40” Se $158 





Some Features 


Four-forward-speed transmission 

Oversize tires—35x4 1-2 

Flectric lights and dynamo 

Center control— left side drive 

Motor 4 1-455 14 inches 

Extraeffective brakes—16x2 1-4 inches 

Big, comfortab'e springs 

Large Over capacity, giving big fac- 
tors of safety 

Pressed steel, full floating rear axle 

Wheel base 118 inches 

Firestone demountable rims — extra 
rim 

Adjustable pedals 

AJ justabile steering post 

1¢#- inch cushions 

Hand-buffed ad upholstering fill- 
ed with best curled hair 

5 inch rear seat— inside 

Nickel mountings 

Genuine cellular type radiator 

Electric horn 

_ eo eg ety four-tach dial 

Best mo toy. side curtains and 
engelope 

Windshield, bull in 

Foot rail—robe ral! 

Oo tool equip 
under running board 

Axies sufficient in strength for a #0- 
horse power car 


t—tool chests 




















The F ight of the Forties 


A WAR THAT IS BRINGING OUT CARS AND 
VALUES UNMATCHABLE 


The greatest contest ever known in Motordom 
is raging now among the 40-horsepower cars. 
There are 72 makers, each doing his utmost to 
outdo the others. Six of these cars, backed by 


millions of money, are in a fierce race for su- 
premacy. The Michigan ‘*40” is one. 

This means cut prices on wonderful cars, and 
you should be carelul to get the advantage. 





Prices Cut In Two 


This war comes about because the demand is now turning to 
Forties,” in an overwhelming way. Men are finding out that 
the “Forty” alone combines economy with sufficient room and power. 


So 72 makerr have entered this field. Hundreds of the ablest en- 
gineers are working now on “Forties.” And this rivalry is bringing 
out the best cars ever built. Also the greatest values. 


Since this war began some makers’ prices have been cut in two. 
Forties” are selling. with splendid equipment, for what stripped 
Thirties” sold for when this war began. 

For this fight will hinge on price. Better cars can't be built than 
the best of the “Fort ies. Better equipme nt is ovt of the question. 
here are six or seven cars in the “Forty” field which no man can 
‘laim toexcell. The best brains in the industry have built them. 

So the main question is: Who can give most for the money! 
The result is such values as never before were offered in auto- 


The Michigan’s Offer 


After four years of preparation the Michigan “40” now takes the 
lead in this fight. Year after year the best men we know have 
worked at perfecting thiscar, Since the start they have worked out 
300 improvements, 

They have sent out in test cities 5,000 cars, and watched each 
car's performance. Now they all agree that nowhere, at any price, 
is there a better car built than the Michigan. 

W. H. Cameron is designer-in-chief. For years he was chief en- 
gineer for the Willys-Overland Co. John A. Campbeil is our body 
designer. His body designs have been used by kings. 

Each part and detailis in charge of an expert—the ablest man 
we know for the purpose. And the car they have bulit is perhaps 
the finest example of modern motor car engineering. 


Note the Rare Features 


lo this perfect car we have added all the late features, some of 
them are rare and very expensive. 

lor instance the four-speed-forward transmission, as used today 
n the best European cars. None but ths highest-priced cars in this 
~ountry yet have over three. 








The electric lights and dynamo—a feature which costs you $15 
when offered by others as anextra. Oversize tires—35x41-2. Those 
tires, asan extra, would cost you $50 more than the tires on most 

“Forty” cars. 

The cushions are 14 inches deep. The rear seat is 50 inches wide 
inside. Thesprings are extra wide and long. The brakes are extra 

cerong. The axles are twice sufficient. There is center control and 
left-side drive, like the best of next year’s models. The upholstcr- 
ing is hand-buffed leather, filled with the best curled hair. The body 
finish calls for 22 coats of paint. 


All This for $1,585 


This splendid car, with all these rare features, this unusual and 
out equipment, is offered for $1,585. We defy any maker to 
meet it. 

It now remains for you to make your comparisons. Compare 
every feature, one car with another. Find out in this way who gives 
most for the money. 

Compare only cars built by able men—men of great reputation. 
Those cars are bound to be right. Then measurv up what each car 
gives as compared with a Michigan “40. 

We have made these comparisons—made them with each of the 
72 cars that compete with us. We have found, as you will, that no 
other offer in the “Forty” class begins to compare with the Michigan. 

The Michigan “40” is simply bound to win out with any man 
who makes any sort of comparison. Itis due to yourself that you 


ad uae 


The way to begin is to write for our catalog—a very remarkable 
book. Compare the specifications—compare the equipment—with 
any rival in this 
class. Compare the 


fame of the engin- | Michigan Motor Car Co., 
= Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Then see the car 
and test it. Our 
dealer in your town 
is now ready to 
show it. And the 
car will be a reve- 
lation. 


Mail this coupom acini ae 
now. aone 





Mail me your Catalog. 














Michigan Motor Car Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Owned by the owners of the Michigan Buggy Company—for 30 years builders of 
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This is 


To compare a French, German or Bel‘ | 


gian farmer with an American farmer 
is a difficult matter, for their outlook on 
life is essentially different, their sur- 
roundings totally unlike, and their stand- 
ard of living a much simpler one than 
with us. Another fact not to be forgot- 
ten is that the European farmers belong, 
as a rule, to the peasant class and in 
countries where class’ unfortunately 
counts for so much, to belong’ to the 
peasant class rather limits a man's op- 
portunity of rubbing elbows With men 
in other professions. So in trying to 
point out wherein our neighbors across 
the sea excel, these things must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. 

In the first place, then, the comparison 
will be between farmers who have been 
successful, making for example between 
$1,200 and $5,000 or more per year, and 
the writer will try to show the charac- 
teristics and methods which have made 
for this prosperity. For the sake of 
economy of space let the comparison be 
between English, Belgian and French 
farmers. 

The Englishman’s farm will average 
from 150 to 200 acres (although many 
of the grain farms are much larger) and 
in the majority of cases he will be a 
renter, which for the most part he con- 
siders an advantage, as he is thus enabled 
to escape many burdens which in Eng- 
land a land owner has to bear. A first- 
class farm with a comfortable stone or 
brick house containing eight or ten 
rooms and the necessary farm buildinzs 
(also of brick or stone) in good repair, 
may be leased for about $5 an acre. The 
land will be largely pasture and arable, 
with but little woodland, and great care 
will be taken to keep all pastures free 
from weeds and top-dressed. In fact, 
he will keep sufficient stock (either Short‘ 
horns, Devons, Herefords or Ayrshires) 
to utilize every inch of pasture, the ay- 
erage being about 10 milch cows, 10 or 
12 store cows or steers for fattening, 5 
or 6 young cattle, from 6 to 8 brood sows 
(raising some 50 or 69 pi-s), in addition 
to 8 or 9 store pigs for fattening: about 
SO ewes, raising 100 lambs, besides 
fowls. To run this farm he hires four 
or five laborers, who usually board in 
the neighboring village and receive from 
$18 to $20 per ménth. The English 
farmer does not work the way his Amer- 
ican cousin does, but devotes his entire 
time to looking a“er his men, planning 
work ahead, marketing his produce and 
keeping thines moving. He takes great 
nride in having his land clean (that is. 
free of weeds and trash), raising large 
crops and in sending to market well fat- 
tened beasts and delicious butter and 
milk. The real secret of his suecess is 
careful and thorough tillave and the farm 
well and profitably stocked. Fortunately 
he finds a ready sale for his fat stock in 
the nearest market town, which is seldom 
over 10 or 15 miles away. Moreover 
the market towns provide splendid open 
markets with pens for sheep and swine 
and stout iron rails to which the cattle 
are tied. A small charge is made for the 
use of the market which is expended in 
keeping the place clean and in repair. 
Above all, the English farmer under- 


stands, the art of living and be gets more 
out of life than his American cousin. 
lowers, shrubs and smooth lawns sur- 


round his ivy-covered house, and the 
prosperous farmers always keep one or 
two house-maids. They are proud of 
their calling and find enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction in their work, which, in and of 
itself, usually’ leads to suceess. .The 
writer should say the English farmer's 
chief advantages lie in the short dis- 
tances to market, the invariable de- 












The Belgian farmer belongs to the 
peasant class and lives, thinks and works 
hke a peasant. His aim in life is to have 
a large bank account, te keep fine stock 
and to raise all he feeds op his own farm. 
Ilis education consists of six or seven 
years in the village school. Like his 
English neighbor he belongs to a race of 
farmers and in all probability his farm 
will have been in his family for many 
generations (in Belgiam the small farms 
are usually owned by the peasants, while 
2e large leased). Hence his 


ones are 
land is his kingdom and he loves every 
inch of it. ‘lhe writer visited a large 


farm of some 600 acres, run by a peasant 
and his two sons. Of this amount over 
475 acres were always under cultivation, 
while 116 cows and 85 registered Bel-ian 
brood mares were kept. This man boucht 
no fertilizer nor any feed except bran. 
Ilis average crops per acre were oats 72 
bushels, rye 48 bushels, wheat 45 bushels 
and hay 2.5 tons. The crops soic. were 
wheat (about 4,000 bushels), rye (3,000 
bushels) and a part of the oa‘s, as well 
as butter, eggs, quantities of veal, a 
small amount of milk in the immediate 
neighborhotd, and horses besides. The 
wife of this prosperous and shrewd 
farmer was a capable woman, who, in 
addition to taking entire charge of the 
dairy (with three dairv maids to help 
milk and churn some 130 pounds of but- 
ter a week) looked after a flock of 600 
hens and was housekeeper and provider 
not only to her husband, but for his 
father and brother as well. The success 
of this man, ard I can assure my readers 
he was marvelously successful, was at 
least in part due to his entire devotion 
to his work as well as the splendid 
thoroughness with which every acre was 
cultivated and kept in a high state of 
tilth, He was also a shrewd and far- 
sighted salesman and his horses had won 
an enviable reputation all over Belgium 
and Prussia and had taken many prizes. 
The Belgian farmer is most economical 
and waste of any kind is unknown on the 


best farms. To be sure the farm im- 
plements are not what we in America 
would call up to date, but then labor 


is chean and consequently the necessity 
for modern labor saving machines is not 
felt.” The houses of the farmers in Bel- 
gium are bare and without any adorn- 
ments, no flowers, shrubs or grass about 
them: while the horse, cattle, pig and 
court. As a whole, the Belgian farmers 
work much harder than the Englishmen. 
and sperd but little on pleasures, pre- 
ferring the comfortable satisfaction of 
having their pockets well filled with gold. 


The French farmer is also of the 
peasant class, which, however, doesn’t 
prevent him from being a very wide- 


awake chap who lays by a tidy sum in 
the bank every year and helps to make 
France the richest country per capita 
in Europe. In fact it is well known that 
the bulk of the French government bonds 
are held by the peasants. The home of 
the average French farmer contains but 
little besides the necessities of life. Mas- 
ter and men eat at the same table and 
sit for the most part in the large cheer- 
ful kitchen, which is always as clean as 
wax. In districts where sugar beets are 
grown, oxen are used for work, the farm- 
ers having a two-fold object in view: 


economy in feediny and a market value 
in the winter. For instance, a farmer 
will raise a pair of steers and begin 


working them when about a vear old: the 
second year. after the beet harvesting is 
done and the sugar made, the oxen are 
fattened on the beet pulp and sold to 
the butcher 

The French wheat farms are a wonder- 
fully interesting sight and the writer 


















oats 
crop: 


sheep, 
usual 


wheat, 
barley are the 
raised on these 2,000-acre farms, and as 
the crop averages are high in France the 


Sugar beets, 


secn. 


clover and 


profits.are excellent. On these very large 
farms the owners (in France the farm- 
ers own their farms for the most part) 
are most intelligent and live very well, 
keeping at least two house servants and 
owning an automobile’ besides driving 
horses. As far as education is concerned 
the French country boy has no better 
chance than his prototype in America 
There are advantages however which fa- 
vor him. Custom has decreed that one 
or two children shall suffice in a family, 
and one rarely finds more than that num- 
ber in any intelligent, successful fam- 
ily, ro matter what walk of life they 
may be in; then the farms are handed 
down from father to son, or in cases 
where there are only daughters, the son- 
in-law lives with the bride’s parents and 
carries on the farm work. The life of the 
French farmer and his family is spent 
for the most part out of doors, as the 
climate is mild enough to permit of doors 
and windows being open throughout the 
year. 

The writer has tried to give the gen- 
eral characteristics of farmers in three 
different countries and the underlying 
reasons for their success. In summing 
up, it should be said that the Englishman 
spends more than his neighbors across 
the channel, and has, as a rule, a larger 
family to support. If he doesn’t ride he 
is sure to have a good cob and trap, his 
clothes are better and on market days 
he makes a most presentable appearance 
in his two wheeled cart. His daughters 
often teach in the village schools, while 
some of the boys, like their American 
cousins, drift away from the farm into 
the army or into some mercantile busi- 
ness. 

The Belgian spends the least and de- 
mands the least of life. He is cheerful, 
contented and prosperous, frequently 
making from $1,200 to $5,000, and even 
more, a year clear on his crops. 

The Frenchman’s standard of living is 
higher than that of his neighbor the Bel- 
gian, but not up to the Englishman’s, 
because deep ingrained in his make-up is 
a streak of penuriousness, which wil! not 
permit of his spending money liberally. 
To him the deep satisfaction of having a 
large bank account is worth more than 
the pleasure of spending. 

The success of these three types of 
farmers is due to the wonderful fer- 
tility of their farms, brought about by the 
liberal use of manure:; the keeping of 
plenty of livestock; to the thorough prep- 
aration of the soil before planting and 
careful cleaning of the land after the 
harvest; to the use of good seed and 
variety of marketable produce raised. 
When a man raises sheep, poultry, 
wheat, oats, hay, cows and a few horses 
he always has something to sell. 

The only advantages the European 
farmers have over us in America are the 
short distances to market, low transporta- 
tion rates on the canals (which cover 
Belgium, France and Germany like a 
net-work) and the cheapness of his labor. 
This latter advantage we can offset, to 
large extent, by our modern labor sav- 
ing machinery. There is no denying the 
fact that we do not keep enough live 
stock on our farms, nor do we work our 
land sufficiently. Where is the American 
farmer who would think of going over his 
oat or rye field after harvest with har- 
rows to loosen all the weeds and the2 
gather them into piles and burn them, 
scattering the ashes over the iand: finally 
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wishes his readérs might also have en- 






leaving the whole field ridged, to be 
plowed again in the spring or planted late 
n ne £ umn ? Thi 1D vari UOC 
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Rural Community Life 

“There is no community life in 
altogether too many rural and coun- 
try townships and villages. In thou- 
sands of instances the absence of | 
local resources and the exodus from | 
rural districts has tended to destroy | 
community spirit. Sectarianism 
among the churches, the excessive 
number of contending associations 
and clubs, family feuds and class 
jealousies, unjust and withering gos- 
sip and scandals, the absence of com- 


munity policy and leadership, and 
many other causes having the na- 
ture either of stagnation or of war, 


indicate the deplorable dearth of 
community feeling and pride in 
places which might well be the gar-| 
dens of the Lord.” 

The above quotation is the open- 
ing paragraph of a pamphlet by 
George Frederick Wells, in which 
pemph'et he lays out a plan to guide 
ountry pastors in their work. 

What has become of the country 
einging school, spelling match, husk-| 
ing bee, barn dance and other means| 
cf social intercourse? Whzy-is it that} 





with improved roads, improved 
means of travel, daily mail and tele- 
phones that the farmers are farther 
apart socially than in pioneer days 
when roads were mere trails, 
bridges scarce and ox teams or! 
horseback the mode of travel?) 
rhere seems to be but one answer 


In pioneer days a common loneliness 
and a common danger drew families 
together. There were few books and 
papers to read, few chores to do, and 
it was harder for a fami'y to spend 
an evening alone at home. Then 
the farming was far more simple 
than now and the duties were not so 
confining. Now, with general farm- 
ing the rule, live stock demand con- 
stant attention, farm work crowds 
the whole family and all available 
help from sun up to late at night. 
The farmer of today is so occupied 


with making money that he has 
neglected social gatherings 
The problem of social life in the 


country is upon you. How will it be 
solved? One thing certain, every 
community needs leadership. Some 
one person, be he preacher, teacher, 
or farmer, must be the guiding spirit | 
of the community—not necessarily 
the one who works while others fol- 
low, but one who can get everybody 
to lend a hand towards community 
uplift 

This uplift may 





be social, intellec- 


tual, moral, or all these combined. | 
it must come or the young people 
will leave the farms for the cities 
just to satisfy their craving to be 
with folks What one of you does 
not stop and watch a passenger train 
po by? i hy ? Because s loaded 


such attraction. 


There is a crowd at, There will be greater safety in ocean 


the stat.on when the passenger train | trave] from this on. 


comes in just to watch fclks. They 


do not assemble when the freight 
train arrives. 

Folks is the drawing card every- 
where. Make it a drawing card in 


the country by having assemblages 
of folks in the country school or 
church, or at farm houses. Get to- 
gether regularly and bui'd up a com- 
munity spirit. Sat'sfy the desire of 
the ycung people to mix with folks 
at home and they will be less apt 
to seek folks in the cities. 


—fOE- 
Elect Progressive Senators 


If we would have the United States! been 


| lowa, 


| 





| 


From the grand old ship of state, 
1,507 went to an untimely 
grave last year by the quiet and 
cunning hand of tuberculcs!s. The 
good ship Iowa still rides the seas, 
but an unnecessary number of her 
goo1 citizens have crossed te bar, 


never to return, while hundres of 
thocsan2s more are driftinz into a 
like fate dnd nothing much is 


thought about it. 

Cf course, Iowa is trying to save 
the tuberculous, and so is many an- 
cther state, but hundreds will go 
down to death because they have 
the victims of careless or ig- 


Senate something besides a “Million-| norant living. They pay the penalty 
aire’s Club” we've got to elect a neW!| of death because of modern civiliza- 


type of senator. Gradually the per- 
sonelle of the Senate has changed from 
the servant-of-the-interests type to the 


servant-of-the-people type and this re-| tived 


form should be kept going. 

There are a number of senators 
whose term expires March 3, 1913. 
Many have seen the handwriting on 
the wall since they voted for Lorimer 
and bills promoted by Big Business 
and have declined to be candidates 
again. Others are up for reelection. 

It is not so important whether they 


|are Democrat or Republican, as wheth- 
er they are reactionary or progressive. | 


In Suecessful Farming’s territory 
are the following whose terms expire 
next March: Borah of Idaho, a*pro- 
gressive; Dixon of Montana, part pro- 
gressive; Guggenheim of Colorado, re- 
actionary; Kenyon of Iowa, progres- 
sive; Nelson of Minnesota, reaction- 
ary; Owen of Oklahoma, progressive; 
Smith of Michigan, reactionary; War- 
ren of Wyoming, reactionary. Others 
in our territory who are known to have 
already been defeated, or who will not 
run again are not mentioned. Pos- 
sibly some of these named should be 
stricken from the list for the same 


reason. Reactionaries should be de- 
feated. The trusts can live without 
having the Senate loaded with their 
friends. We want senators who are 


neither friend or foe to trusts or any 
other interest. We want statesmen. 
Do all you can to elect such men to 


the Senate. 
—¥o gS 
The Two T's 


It was a terrible shock to the 
world when the news came that 1,623 


|souls went down in mid-ocean with 
the Titanic. There were heroes on 
board that great ship. The men 


stood bravely aside and let the wom- 
en and children be saved. Rich and 
poor alike shared the same fate. The 
heroism was grand—but terrible be- 

= € might so easily have been 


tion that is cruel, senseless and 
selfish. 
Back in the pioneer days 


in log cabins and got 


people 
plenty 


|of fresh air through the cracks. They 


. 





lived the simple life and ate whole- 
some foods. The modern home need 
not be a death trap, but the most of 
them are. Ventilation is as neces- 
sary today as in pioneer days. It is 
easy to have if you will pay for it. 
We pamper ourselves. We close our 
homes with tight walls and floors, 
storm windows and doors, maxing 
them almost air-tight boxes that we 
know better than to put stock into. 
It is so easy to sleep in fresh air. 
Open a window at night. Plants 
freeze? Keep plants out of bed- 
rooms. Water freezes? Keep water 
out and let fresh air in. 

The furnace that does not throw 
fresh air into the home is not worth 
having. The living rooms can be 
ventilated even if tKey are stove 
heated. Fresh air costs moncy in 
the cold northern states. Feu! air 
costs much more. If one humble 
citizen of the state froze to daath 
in an attempt to have fresh air the 
world would be shocked, but wlen 
1,507 in one state die of tuberculosis, 
because of a lack of fresh air, we 
don’t even stop to think of the tragedy. 

It may be heroic for this tubercu- 
lous population to go down singing 
“Nearer My Good to Thee,’’ but it is 
terribly pathetic, and utterly useless 
in most cases. 

Prevention is our safeguard. The 
fresh air of the Middle West is as 
good for human health as the fresh 
air of Colorado if folks will only take 
as much of it. You can get tuber- 
culosis in Colorado just as sure as 
you shut yourself in 2: almost air- 
tight, shade drawn home (to save 
carpets! ). 


A broken window looks bad. But 


a pale face and sunken lusterless 
eyes look worse, There is no need 
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The Party Platforms 

The cditor has before him all the 
politicn! platforms for 1912. It is 
most interesting reading, though not 
very enlightening. If party platforms 
were in fact a rule of conduct to guide 
the victorious party in its legislative 
end executive work in the years of 
tenury, one could take them seriously, 
but party platforms are made to get 
‘lected on and not to stand on after 
clection. 

Of course, politicians will declare 
this is not so, but history has some- 
thing to say about that—and we are 
inclined to believe history. No mat- 
ter how wobbly a party may have been, 
no matter how far from the straight 
and narrow path it may have wandered 
in its legislation, it always vehemently 
maintains that it has fulfilled party 
platform pledges. 

There are reasons why party plat- 
forms are not wo1kable. They repre- 
sent the sentiment of only a part of 
the citizens and because of that nar- 
rowness must be relegated to the rear 
when Congress begins to enact laws 
for the whole people. Party platforms 
are at best a compromise and seldom 
express the convictions of even those 
who fortunately get elected by the 
victorious party and no man who is a 
true statesman will sacrifice his broad 
statesmanship for the fulfilment of a 
party platform he may not wholly en- 
dorse. 

What then is the duty of the voter? 
He should read all the platforms just 
to get a general view of the party ten- 
fencies. They reveal somewhat the 
character of the candidates of the par- 
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Some bacteria seemed to see the 
pluck of the German and came to his 
aid. They helped the alfalfa to get 
a start. Gradually the plants, by 
natural selection, became acclimated 
to Minnesota conditions, and began to 
feel at home. It thrived so that 
Grimm’s neighbors quit guying him 
about his hobby and began to sow 
some of the seed he raised. In a few 
years the whole country was grow- 
ing the Grimm alfalfa. 

But nothing was thought of it It 
was good feed to be sure. It made 
great hay crops. It flourished as no 
|}other forage crop had done, but the 
|name and fame of Wendelin Grimm 
| had seareccly gone outside the county 

Something happened again And 
such things generally do happen at 
about the right time. It shows how 
visions may come to some men—and 
may not come to others. A young 
farmer who knew about the Grimm 
alfalfa told a college professor about 
it and straightway this noted agri- 
cultural professor forgot all about this 
wonderful strain of alfalfa. He didn’t 
have a vision. 
er later called the attention of Prof 
Willet M. Hayes of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College (now Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture) to this al- 
falfa and straightway Prof. Hayes had 
a vision. He saw the great north and 
northwest growing this hardy alfalfa 
and balancing the ration of all farm 
animals and upbuilding the soils at 
the same time. But the young farm- 
er did not yet have the vision. Prof. 
Hayes and Prof. Boss went very 


that what Mr. Lyman had told them 





ties. But more important is to study 
the men for whom you vote. Learn 
what their convictions are, learn) 


whether they will serve political boss- 
es and big corporations, or serve the 
common people. Their personal con- 
victions amount to a whole lot more 
to you than the party platform on 
which they stand. | 
—FO ee ! 

The Vision of Wendelin Grimm. 
Some men are dubbed cranks be-| 


was true—that Carver county did have 
a hardy alfalfa 

It was a most fortunate incident, 
the meeting of A. B. Lyman and Willet 
M. Hayes. Out of it came a revival 
of alfalfa interest that has now be- 
come national and _ international. 
There is no strain of alfalfa so hardy 
as the strain nursed through those 
trying years by Wendelin Grimm and 
his wife. 

Though it took 44 years for the at- 
tention of scientific men to be called 


The same young farm-| 


thoroughly into this matter and found | 


cause they have one particular idea | to this alfalfa, though Mr. Grimm has 
that they persistently follow in s€asON | sone to his reward without seeing all 
and out. But cranks are generally) of the great benefits of his painstaking 
visionists. They see farther than their! are’ though unscrupulous seedmen 
fellowmen, and though their ideas May| pave sold the farmer what purported 


ballots are counted; what an absurd 
and ludicrous spectacle it becomes to 
go through the red tape of sending a 
| notification committee! But it gives 
|gspeech makers a new opportunity, and 
adds to the gayety of the political 
\show. Thank heaven, that this foolish 
'eustom is not followed clear down 
through state, county and township of- 
| fices. Why have it at all? 


The Boy Scout Movement. 

In justice to a good movement we 
want to correct a wrong impression 
ithat has obtained quite a foothold. 
The Newspapers have published many 
larticles, indicating that the Boy 
'Scouts is a semi-military organiza- 
ition. The labor unions have openly 
|opposed ihe movement for this very 
reason. f 
| Upen investigation we find two Boy 
|\Scout organizations in this country 
|The origin of the movement is 
claimed to be English, and also 
American. One ‘idea was born at 
|Mafeking, South Africa, during the 
Boer war. General Maden-Powell 
was the originator of the idea of put- 
ting new life into the British army 
by enlisting the boys in a training 
that was enough adventure and na- 
ture study to appeal to them, and 
enough military to fit them for effi- 
cient army service if the occasion 
ishould arise. 

Ernest Thompson-Seton had an 
organization of boys known as Wood- 
|craft Indians. It was all that Baden- 
Powel had in mind, but without a 
military bent. W. R. Hearst was the 
first to start the Boy Scout movement 
in America. Hestarted with the Eng- 
lish idea. The movement met with 
the approval and received the official 
help of the army and navy men. Here 
we got the idea that the Boy Scout 
movement was military—and it was 
in part. 

But Ernest Thompson-Seton visited 
General Baden-Powell, and the two 
worked their ideas over and into har- 
mony, and Mr. Thompson-Seton start- 
ed a new Boy Scout organization in 
America that was non-military. The 
Hearst Scouts were organized as 
American Boy Scouts. The Thomp- 
son-Seton Scouts were organizel as 
the Boy Scouts of America. Hence 
the confusion of the public mind. 

Those who believe in universal 





not be carried out by themselves, they to be true Grimm seed, which was 
will live to survive criticism if worthy not; the attention of the argricuitural | 


of a place in history. world is now fixed on the work of this | 
So it was with peasant Wendelin | ™ 





Grimm. He left Wertheim, in the 
valley of the Tuber, Germany, with 
20 pounds of alfalfa seed which he) 
earried to his new home in Carver! 
county, Minnesota. He settled in a new 
country among his countrymen, made 
a clearing, and planted his precious 
“everlasting clover” as he called it, 
in his garden. 

Something happened. It always 
happens to the pioneer in any line. 
Most of the alfalfa was frozen out in 
its new home the first winter. That 
is not to be wondered at. Its home 
had been in a very warm country. 
The alfalfa had never had such a chilly 
reception before. It got homesick as 
it were, for the warmth of old Werth- 
cim. It almost pined away in spite 
of the tender care given by Mr. 
Grimm. 

But Grimm was a persistant man. 
His neighbors could not guy him ont 
of his determination to have some uf 
that “everlasting clover” in his new 
home. So he saved the seed from all 
the plants that did survive, saved the 
old bed, and year after year kept on 
seeding some alfalfa, 





German couple and great good tc man 


and beast is bound to come in the 
| future. 
—fO R= 
Politica] Red Tape 


Wouldn’t it be a huge joke if every 
victorious office nominee were noti- 
fied, by a committee of friends, of 
that event weeks after the smoke had 
cleared from the political battiefieid! 
Doesn’t it make you smile just to 
think that the people make such monk- 
eys of themselves as to notify 4 pres- 
idential nominee, and a vice presiden- 
tial nominee of their election’ Bless 
us, how could Mr. Taft and his run- 
ning mate, Sunny Jim, and Woodrow 
Wilson and Mr. Marshall, and Teddy 
and Gov. Johnson ever know that they 
had been handed such honors uniess a 
serious-faced notification committee 
presented them with the information 
on a silver platter! 

When these candidates all have pri- 
vate wires into their homes have 
campaign committees and managers 
who watch the news with eagle eyes; 
when the election returns are flashed 








peace do not want their boys trained 
for army service, The American Boy 
Scouts, the semi-military organiza- 
tion, are being absorbed by the non- 


|military organization of Boy Scouts 


of America. 

The Boy Scouts cf America is a 
splendid organization. Its purpose 
is to develop in boys from twelve to 
eighteen years of age a manly, cour- 
ageous, clean character. The motto 
is “Be prepared”—prepared in body, 
mind and character for any emer- 
gency and for a more efficient and 


full life. It builds for symmetrical 
manhood. 
—£o £— 
Stop the Waste of Money. 


One does not have to travel far to 
find farm implements out in the fields 
where last used. Hay loaders stay out 
all winter, plows are rusting in the fur- 
rows, harrows stand in some fields 
where stock may injure their feet by 
running upon them, threshing ma- 
chines often stand out in the elements 
for months. 

Take care of farm implements and 
you will have nothing to say about a 
farm implement trust. The farm im- 
plement rust is costing the farmers 
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The Significance of the Missing Hill 


By William Grant Smith 














' 
wn ftel 919 the miss iti rere everywhere the aan j ‘ : stint & ; 
un fields of 1912 the miss-| ditions were everywhere the same and the | ops consulted in beth Illinois and Indiana 
is a conspicuous feature It is; missing hill was prevalent everywhere. indicate that the field counts as given 
< ? — > 


ue to kt abk oglect 1e part he s > issing hi an? . : - j 
lue to lamentable neglect upon the part} What does the missin hill mean? above are fairly representative of the 
the farmer Carefully selected seed.| There are 3,556 hills of corn in an acre. swaili oes 
if rch ear tested before | On ood ear to the hill means thirty prevailing conditions. 
nDroperTriv carec Tr, @¢ . » ste perore e roo *f ‘ e > o . . : 
proper or, each ear teste: ZO c 5 Much of this serious loss is due to 


planting and all weak or dead ears dis-| five bushels to the acre: one and one-half 


; : : the imprope tho saving seed ; 
such large .percentag?|ears to the hill, fifty-two bushels; two proper method of saving seed and 


to the common mistaken opinion that 
—EEE - » | the seed is all right and does not need 
: to be tested. 

The photo is an illustration of the fact 
that it seldom pays to replant corn un- 
less the entire field needs to be replanted 
This boy has one hand on a hill of the 
first planting and his other hand on a 
replanted hill. The difference is easily 
seen. The one is two weeks or more 
ahead of the other. Owing to later blos 
soming, the replanted corn is not prop 
erly pollenized and seldom bears more 
than a nubbin and often not that. Many 
farmers planted three times this year 
and stili have but a partial stand. We 
will find the missing hill an expensive 
thing this year. 

The time to insure the corn crop for 
1913 is near at hand. Life insurance 
used to be a gamble, now it is an abso 
lute scientific certainty. The insurance 
| of a corn crop has been a gamle. It 
has been left to chance. It can be put 


un snows ht 








a 








A field conspicuous for its missing hills. See what grew just across the road where another farmer took 
care to avoid missing hills 
ssing hills. This year has demon-|ears to the hill, seventy bushels to 
ited again that no farmer's ability to/|the acre. Every fifty hills missing ia 
g é tality of an ear of corn by|the average field means the loss of a 
infallible | bushel of corn A shortage of 5 per cent 
One farmer. whose seed was fairly well | means a loss of three and one-half bush- 
ared for. discovered by a test that 11]/els; 10 per cent means a loss of seven 
er cent of It ould not grow He had| bushels; 20 per cent, a loss of fourteen} 
taken grain from each of seventy-seven | bushels; 30 per cent, of twenty-one bush- 
ears d planted them all together. Hejels to the acre. 
did not have time to test each The best fields of corn will show a 
111 easily detect the} lack of from 5 te 10 per cezt of a per- 
d when s ling his seed He|fe t stand under the best of conditions. 
rd a few ears but planted near | Sixty five per cent of a stand is the aver- | 
selected seed Ile spent}age for Towa and likely this is true of 
nd one-half days replanting eigh-| other states. With corn worth from | j 
t res with a hoe and had as much|fifty to seventy cents a bushels 65 per| 
o replant Two days at the most|cent of a crop is too great a loss to pay 
! ha given him ample time to test|for missing hills. 
] at nd row out all the “weak afere are some field tests of 1912: 
Hlis expensive experience is the | Different fields were visited and counts 
. ence of thousands of farmers this| made of the number of stalks in twenty- 
r of 1912 lfive hills, at frequent intervals over the 
i enid to a farmer, “The Experiment | field, so as to arrive at the real condi-| 
vos are saying that the seed corn| tions. Here is a fair sample of the stand; 
frozen last fall and a great deal of |The figures represent the number of 
ill not grow.” istalks in each twenty-five hills: 31, 37, 
oO) they always say that I guess | 49. 5S, 42, 51, 32, 46, 33, 35, 28, 27; 
rig) 33, 36, 45, 42, 40, 29, 37 An average 
, “time I saw him he was/of thirty-eight and one-half stalks to This shows what replanting does. The boy has 0 
“tme Pott ™ : nty-five hills—a shade better than and on corn that was replanted. It never can 
nting seed His had failed to grow. | twenty : : catch up with the first planting. See the point? 
| nted thre times and still has only | one ind one-half stalks to the hill In | 
bas other words, there were 764 stalks of jon the sure foundation of at least making 
ite extens ! through the corn where there should have been 1,500, | the crop certain so far as good seed 
f Illinois and Indiana the con-/|a loss of 736 stalks. Conservative farm- goes. 
| = From the earliest and best portion of 








aes gt the field prepare to select the best ears. 
4} Gather these in late September or early 
i October before the freezing weather. Se- 
lect ears from hills bearing two to three 
strong, thrifty stalks, bearing ‘at uniform 
height ears that conform as nearly as 
Possible to the ideal of what a good 
seed ear should be. The photo showing 
one of the best ears grown in Indiana in 
1911 is a good one to use as a model 
When gathered, hang up where it will 
thoroughly dry before cold weather, then 
put it where it will keep dry during 
the winter. Later test the vitality of each 
ear intended for planting. Reject all 
with weak germination as well as those 
that do not grow. Grade the selected 
seed to kernels of uniform size and plant 
through planter plates adjusted to the 
dropping of the proper number of grains 
in the hill. If all this is done with in- 
telligence and care, the missing hill will 
be reduced te a minimum in 1913 and 
the crop production largely increased. 
Do not wait until March, 1913, to pro- 


other field shown above | Continued on page 1! 





























Sept, 1912 a pity 
Quack Grass’ 


Anyone who has had experience with 


it can not 
Several meth- 
proved suc- 
persistent 


quack grass knows that 
eradicated in a few days. 
ods of combating it have 
cessful, but they al! require 
work for a year or more. 


It is a good plan to plow land infested 
with quack grass in the fall. 


It may be 














be | 


_ SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

We believe that every adver- 
tisement in this paper is backed 
| by a responsible person. But to 
make doubly sure we will make 
| good any loss to paid subscribers 
sustained by trusting any de- 
liberate swindler advertising in 
our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly ex- 
posed. We protect subscribers 
against but we do nut 
guarantee to adjust trifling differ- 
ences between subscribers and 
honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible 
for the debts of honest bank- 


rogues, 





rupts sanctioned by courts. 
Notice of the complaint must be 





sent us within one month of the 
time of the transaction and you 
must have mentioned SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING when writing 


the advertiser. 





surface where they will be weakened to 
some extent by freezing. They are furth- 
er weakened by starting shoots in the 
spring which are repeatedly destroyed by 
discing. Then, plowing the quack grass 





Roots and underground stems of quack grass, 


should be 
Aim to! 
the mass of 


late, but 
possibie. 


done either early or 
plowed as shallow as 
run the plow just beneath 
roots which found very near the sur- 
face of the ground By doing you 
leave the roots more exposed than is the 
case with deep plowing. 

When plowed early in the fall the land 


is 


s0 


| 

| 
should be disced or harrowed at inter- | 
vals of about one week, to prevent any | 
growth. A bunch of hogs turned into | 
the plowed field will help. They will 
uncover many roots and eat those that 
are young and tender 

In the spring the disc gr cultivator 


must be used often enough to prevent any 


growth above the surface of the ground 
until about the middle of June Then 
turn the roots under to a good depth— 
 . S...°) "5 90, ane 

4 








| it 


lof corn. 





This shows the roots of nimble will, a plant often 
mistaken for quack grass. Note the 

the deaper the better—with the plow, 
prepare a seed-bed and sow sorghum or 
millet seed heavily hundred pounds | 
of serghum seed to the acre is not too 
much. Millet is not quite as effective as 
sorghum, but few farmers can use the 
sorghum crop from more than eight or 
ten acres at most, and the area covered 
by quack grass is frequently man times 
that number of acres 

rb reason fer plowing shallow in 
the fall is to place the roots on the 


ifaverage crop 


roots under to a good depth and sowing 


| a rapid-growing, heavy-foliage crop near 


the smother cron suf- 
to enable it to kill out 
On badly infested land 
to repeat the pro- 
It is a good pl’n 


the surface 
ficient advantage 
the quack grass. 
is often necessary 
cess the second year 


gives 


| to plant corn or some crop that can be 


thoroughly cultivated the next year. 
Some follow the practice of keeping 
the land clean throughout the growing 
season by discing and cultivating “his 
method is effective, but requires more 
labor, and has the further disadvantage 
that no crop obtained from the field. 


FOR 


Farm Experiments in Indiana. 
During last 


18 


year we tried ex- 
periments on our Carroll county farm 
These have proved to be profitable in 
some ways and others are likely to prove 
At least we have learned good 
lessons. We have some “bogus” land on 
the farm where there were ponds years 
ago. When this land was cleared it was 
non-productive black land and produced 
at best but nubbins of corn. On this we 
put 150 pounds to the acre of muriate 
of potash 

The dry 


some 


so. some 


weather hurt the crop, but 
the field is good for from fifty to sixty 
bushels an acre and you could not tell 
from the corn where the pon... once were 
It was a profitable experimert. Nine dol 
lars’ worth of potash gave us » ' worth 
The last time one of these spots 
was in corn we covered it with a three or 


four-inch layer of straw and plowed it 
under in the spring and the corn made 


102 bushels to the acre on that plat. 
We tried clover in the corn at the last 


cultivation. A fine shower fell just after 
the seed was sown and it came up finest 
kind. The dry, hot summer burned out a 


great deal of it, still on the clay the stand 


is fair while in the black ground it is 
seattering. In «u normal season we should 
have had a fine stand. We are going to 
try this again. We fail about half the 
time in oats and I am sure we will not 


fail any oftener in the corn and will gain 
a vear when we a stand. 

We have been growing 
vielded from 35 
Usually the 


do get 
that has 
to 5O bushels to the acre 
lower figure being nearer the 

This vear we tried 
Regenerated oats on a seed 


oats 


some 


Swedish plat 





ece 


Every p 





will start a patch of quack grass. 
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jand it made 60 bushels to the acre of the 
| finest oats ever seen in that vicinity. We 
| shall try it for entire crop next year. If 





{it does as well as it did this time the 
lentire crop is practically sold now for 
lseed at a good figure to neighboring 


| farmers. 

| We are trying another experiment, the 
jresults of which we can tell more fully a 
year later, but it is this: We had some 
|land which a prior owner had kept contin 
|uousiv in corn and part of it in timothy. 


| This was part in oats and part in corn 
|this year. The corn ground we had sown 
in vetch at the rate of about 35 pounds 
to the acre and the oats stubble was 
broken up .and sown at the rate of 50 
}nounds to the acre and the rest of the 
field was sown in rye. This will all be 
|turned under next year for .corn. 

Some are telling that this corn will 
burn’ up if we turn under all that green 
| stuff. but we are going to try it anyway. 
If W. C. Smith can afford to use vetch 
seed by the carload I guess we can afford 
to try twelve acres in vetch and rye for 
an experiment.—W. G. S., Carroll Co., 
Ind. 

Shelter for Farm Tools. 
Tool protection necessarily requires 


more than some farm 
The farmer who 


considerable 
ers can easily 


room, 
provide. 


is able to own a large tool shed can run 
his implements in it at the end of the 
season and leave them there until he 
wants them again next season. Sut the 
farmer who feels that he is not able to 


own a shed for his implements must do 
a little planning in order to get all of 
them out of the weather. He can and 
should utilize all the space he has by 
planning to store his implements in as 
little space as possible. 

Some of the machines may takea 
apart and thus stored in very smal! 
space. Those that cannot be taken apart 
easily must run together closelv 
as possible. The hay rake may be con- 


be 


a 


be as 


densed. by removing the wheels and 
tongue; the mower can be placed in 
close quarters by taking off the tongue 


and sickle-bar. The spike tooth harrow 


can be taken apart and hung upon a 
wall with railroad spikes The corn 
planter and the cultivators will not re- 
quire much room if dismantled. It is 
often quite a job to find room for the 
binder, but by taking off the reel and 
bundle carrier the space needed for this 
machine may be much lessened. An ef- 
fort should be made to get the binder 


under shelter by all means, as the elr- 
ments will quickly play havoc with this 
complicated implement, 


Often there is considerable room in the 
barn loft that may be utilized for the 
storing of breaking plows, shovel plows, 
ard those tools which have been taken 
apart When implements are oiled or 
greased, taken apart and packed away, 
try to place the parts so that you can 
get at those you will need early in the 
spring without having to move the ones 
you will not need until late in the sea- 
| son. 


In the wagon-shed. or driveway, or in 
any shed for storing tools, a system of 
ropes and self-locking pulleys can be used 
to advantage hoist some of the 
tools out of the way The wagon boxes, 
hay rack or hog rack may thus be re- 
moved entirely out of the way and they 
can be raised or lowered easily directly 
on the wagon. 

Sometimes 
shelter for his 
he does not 
I know 


good to 


permit good 
unusued be 
he has the 
which 
filled 


will 


Zo 


farmer 
ls to 


u 
Too 
realize that 
several farms on 
or more old 

but worthless 


cause 
shelter. 

there are 
| with nothing 
|while the farming implements stand 
the fields. By clearing the rubbish 

and then repairing the leaky 
replacing yoards as to make the 
sheds dry, old buildings would | 
come valuabk considering the 

whic h they could be put. A tool 
does not need be well constructed 
stock buildings, the question of 
warmth need not considered. A_ tool 
shed needs to be very dry, of course A 
good dry floor can be made by hauling 
1 few loads of cinders.—W, F, Purdue, 


sheds 
rt 


one 
ish 
i 
out, 
and 


roofs 


loose | so 


these Th 


use to 
1 

pous"’ 
to so 
as as 


be 
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Seed Corn Symposium 
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“Gather corn before there is 
danger of freezing,” is tne verdict of men 
who are growing sixty to ninety bushels 
to the acre every year in states where 
the average yield is less than thirty-five 
bushels. 

An endeavor was made by Successful 
Farming to find out the methods of har- 
vesting and storing seed corn followed 
by the best corn growers in each of the 
ten states which produce the majority 
of the corn crop. Information was 
sought from men who were obtaining 
a relatively high average yield, rather 
than from men who made a specialty of 
growing seed corn for sale. A few 
definite questions were sent out, to aid 
the farmers in reporting their methods. 


seed 


No replies were received from persons 
addressed in two states, while other 
states furnished so many reports that 


our space does not permit publishing all 
of them. 

Fred C Palin, Newton. Ind., says: 
“My corn crop averages about one hun- 
dred acres, on a 280 acre farm, as near 


as can be done: one year oats, one year 
wheat, one year clover and two years 
corn, 


“As to the yield, I will say that our 
land runs very uneven as to type and fer- 
tility, hence the yield is uneven. I have 
had field yields of 111 bushels, with acre 





THE WAY OUT. 
of Food Brought 
and Happiness. 

An ambitious but delicate girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria, found in 
Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost I finally got to the High School, 
but had to abandon my studies on 
account of. nervous prostration and hys- 


Change Success 


soon 


teria. 
“My food did not agree with me, I 
grew thin and despondent. I could not 


enjoy the simplest social affair for I suf- 
fered constantly from nervousness in spite 
of all sorts of medicines 

“This wretched condition continued un- 
til I was twenty-five, when I became in- 
terested in the letters of those who had 
ases like mine and. .who were getting well 
by Grape-Nuts 
little faith but procured a box 
and the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 


eating 
“IT had 


after 


gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few 
days began to grow stronger 

“IT had a new feeling of peace and rest- 
fulness. In a few weeks, to my great 
joy, the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Gra Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I 
im the mistress of a happy home, and 
the old weakness has never returned.” 
Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich 

“There's a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest, 





yields of 125 bushels, while as to the 
yearly yields the weather or season con- 
. tions greatly govern them. Sometimes 
we have pest troubles that cut the yield 
down. I think that it would be safe to 
say that seventy bushels would cover my 
general average, with plenty of openings 
to make it much more. 

“I have never been able to get over 
100 bushels of seed corn from 1,000 
bushels of field run. I mean corn that 
the individuality is such that I cam say 
to the farmer that this is truly seed 
corn. Of course we sometimes get 4 
crop that will all grow. however all corn 
that grows is not seed corn, but all seed 
corn must grow. I save every ear that 
is a seed ear, and it usually runs from 
four to six hundred bushels 

“I commence picking seed just as soon 
as it will keep or cure and stay good. 


The date of course depends upon the 
season. 
“I am now using a contrivance for 


hanging the corn up in such a way that 
each ear is free from touching anything 
other than the spike which goes into 
the cob. 

“I store it around in any and al! of 
the farm buildings wherever there is 
good roofing and where the air can cir- 
culate freely through and around the 
corn. 

“I do not use artificial. heat in curing 
corn, but much prefer air curing. It 
seems to me more like nature’s way, 
which I think is the better, and only in 
very extreme cases and conditions would 
I prefer artificial heat. 

“If there is any doubt as to vitality, I 
make germination test of each ear by 
using a germinator. With the careless 
farmer. I would say, that this is a prac- 
tice he should always follow, but not too 
far in advance of the planting season, as 
corn has its germinating season and out 
of this season the test would hardly 
do justice to the real value of the qual 
ity of seed.” 


John T. Smith of Savoy raises 
from 100 to 300 acres of corn, which av- 
erages about sixty bushels 1 the acte 
and he saves from 50 to 300 bushels of 
seed. He starts picking the last of 
September, but picks some seed when 
husking, if there hag been no killin 
freeze. The corn is placed in a apecial 
seed house, part of it being hung ap, a! 


portion placed on racks and « portion in| 


erates. Mr. Smith states, “We have used! 
artificial heat to some extent in drying 
seed corn and expect to do more of it,” 
but he cautions against too much heat 
at first, as it causes mould. He tests 
each ear of seed corn before planting. 

W. E. Holben of Edinburg, If., main- 
tains an average yield of 5® bushels to 
the acre and grows 100 acres. He gath- 


ers twenty bushels of seed about the fast 
of October and stores it in a room above 
his garage, hanging it up oo that the 
ears do not touch each other. Artificial 


heat is supplied until the corn is thor- 
oughly dry. When asked if he tested 


each ear before planting, Mr Holben re- 
plied, “YES, SIR.” 

C. D. Smith of Dudley, f., everages 
sixty acres of corn yielding fifty-five 
bushels to the acre and picks twenty-five 
bushels for seed. This he gathers the 
first half of October and places upon 
racks in a seed house. He never 
used artificial heat in drying corn and 
usually tests each ear before planting. 

H. J. Sconce, Sideli, T., grows 900 
acres of corn and his crop has svyeraged 
64 bushels to the acre for the fast three 
years. He saves 3,000 bushele for seed. 
His breeding corn is saved by September 


or 


25th and all the seed is picked as soon 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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Amazing ‘“DETROIT’* Kerosene Engi 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 

pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto 15c higher than 
coal oil. Still going up. 
pints of coal oi] do work of 

pints gasoline. 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
01] successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
Oline and benzine, too. Starts with- 
eat cranking. Only three moving 
parts—no cams— no sprockets—no 
a valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
ted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to ron. 


urns, separates milk. grinds feed, 
$49.50 x runs home electric lighting plant. Prices (stri ), 
29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial * 
Py, an engine till you investigate money-saving. power-saving 
It acest ~ +e Mp fe 4 

you are B your o to wr.te, you get Spec 
Low Introd rite! 138) 


Engine Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 
Sandow § 
2124.P 


Two 
three 











ylationary 


(coal oil), gaso- 
alcohol, distillate or 


¥ 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
= b-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
rices, in stock, ready to ship. # 
Postal brings fall particulars free. BME 
tion on en- 














We send you an 
trial, to prove to you that it isexactly what youwant. 
days’ free t —engines of manysizes. Sed it 

at our expense if not more than satisfied. Free 
“How to Use Power”. Send name and 

eddress and get free book and a!! particulars of this great offer 


Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept 3526 Davenport, la. 


of our engines on free 
y 
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N€dINE 

rasoline, kerosene, distillate, 
any cheap fuel oil. Cost less to run— 
m develop more power. Patent throttle 

gives three engines in one. Many other 

exclusive features—guaranteed 10 
years—we pay freight—30 days’ free 
trial for 


, Send for catalogue today | 
Elis Engine Go.,47 Mullet St., Detroit, Mich, An 
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placed in crates loosely or on racks and | 
stored in a two-story seed house. Arti- | 
ficial heat is used on cloudy days; each | 


sar is tested before planting. Mr. Sconce 
tested 13,000 ears for his own use this 
year. 

William Ernst, Tecumseh, Nebr., has 
had an average yield of 45 bushels to 
the acre on 600 acres. About 500 bush- 
els of seed is gathered “after the corn 
is fully matured.” 
in a storehouse and artificial heut is sel- 
dom used. 


J. W. Patterson, Craig, Neb., raises | 
60 to 80 acres of corn which averages | 
“As soon as the | 


60 bushels to the acre. 
busks begin to turn brown” he picks 
enough seed for his own use, hangs it 
up by the husks and leaves it in a crib 


till well dried out, when it is placed in}; 


an upstairs room. Mr. Patterson be- 
lieves that artificial heat is unnecessary 


if corn is picked early. He tests each | 


ear before planting. 

J. BE. Mathany, Miami, Mo., grews 75 
acres, with an average yield of 48 bush- 
els to the acre. 
oughly matured,” about 20 bushels are 
picked for seed and placed on a rack in 
a dry, well ventilated room. 
cial heat is used in drying the seed. 
Only the ears planted in special plots 
are given an individual ear test. 

Geo. M. Allee, Newell, Ia., says, “I 
now believe a man should be prepared 
to use artificial heat” in drying seed corn. 
He saves 200 bushels for seed, nearly 
all of it being gathered between Septem- 
ber 22d and 26th. Individual ear hang- 
ers are used to hang the corn in his seed 
house. Asked with regard to testing, 
Mr. Allee replied, “I do a lot of testing, 
but do not always get a test made of 
every ear planted.” He devotes from 
80 to 100 acres to corn and it yields 
about G5 bushels to the acre. 

U. S. Chacey, Nugent, Ia., crows 110 
acres with an average yield of 50 bush- 
els to the acre. He gathers 80 bush- 
els of seed the last of September or first 
of October, hangs it in a seed room, and 
drys it without the use of artificial heat. 
“As a rule, each ear is tested before 
planted.” 

J. W. Coverdale,. Maquoketa, Ia., 
grows 40 to 60 acres of corn, yielding 
about 68 bushels to the acre. Between 
September 22d and October 10th is his 
time for picking 400 to 600 bushels of 
seed. This is hung in a special seed corn 
house by means of racks, and is dried 
without artificial heat. A test is made 
of each ear. 

Lenus Hagglund, Essex, Ia, has an 
average acre yield of »0 bushels from his 
75 to 90 acres. Seed is picked in October 
and November and racks are used for 
storing it in a seed house Some artifi- 
cial heat is supplied. Esch ear is tested. 

Frank B. Joos, Fountain City, Wis., 
averages 55 bushels from 15 acres. He 
rathers his seed in October, or earlier if 
possible, but not after November Ist. It 
is stored in a special seed house which 
has a slat floor, and artificial heat is 
provided. Mr. Joos usually tests each 
ear, but believes it is “not necessary 
when the average test is 98 per cent.” 

W. E. Bishop, Arcadia, Wis., raises 
18 acres which yields 60 bushels to the 
acre. Seed is saved as soon after Septem- 
ber 20th as possible A “special dry 
kiln,” with a “slat floor over a heated 
room,” is used for storing the seed. Mr. 
Bishop has ventilators so arranged that 
he maintains a good circulation of warm 


It is placed on racks | ¢ 


When the corn is “thor- | 


No artifi- | 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Feed Corn it 


Stover and 4 
Sell Your 
Hay 


A* I H C Corn Binder enabies you to cut your corn at the right time to secure all the feeding value 
of the stalks, husks anc leaves, and enables you to sell your bigh-priced bay. 1t ‘s & 'abor saver 
because it docsaway with hand cutting. It isa time saver because it harvests between ‘ive and 6ix 
acres a day. It is a money-maker because it enables you to make a cash crop of your hay. 


Bel 


harvests corn—tall or short, standing, down, or tangled—as fast as a team can walk. It delivers 
bundles cut, bouad, and ready for the shock. It is built go strong that it accomplishes the bard 
work of cutting corn with ease. Because it is so strong, it is durable. It lasts long enough to pay for 
itself several times over. When the crop is harvested and cured in the shock it should be run through 
an | H C Husker and Shredder—Deering, McCormick, Plano—which shreds the stalks, and stores 
stalks, ‘eaves and husks in the ba-n. The husker and shredder saves most of the time of busking by 
hand and gives you the shredded stover practically free of cost. 


The difference between harvesting and handling your corn crop, or your ensilage corn ina mod 
ern, scientific way with I H C corn Machines aad by the old-fashioned methods is all ia your favor 
Further information about the advantages of | H C corn machines will be *heerfully furnished by 
the local dealer. Get catalogs and ful! particulars frcm him, oc write 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMER'°A, 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


IH C Service Bureau 


= 
Snares 


rn Binder ==> 


Shel ewe 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish free of charge to all, the best information obtainable 
on better farming. If you have any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land dr.inage 
irrigation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific ana send them to I H C Service Bureau, 
Harvester Bidg., Chicago, U8 A 


SAVE 


- 7 . 
On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
From Our Famous 1 3-4 H. P. Pumping Engi:< up to 15 H, P. 
th a Sese pens engine factory—save dealer, jobber and catalog house profits. such offer as I make on 
72 mh myo engine has ever been made before in ali gasoline engine history. 
outa A awl argent factories of their kind in the world; manufacture engines in tremendous quantities and 
by po Aa rad th Just one small profit added to cost of material and labor. No use paying big profits to 
that will ~ en. : A WAY WILL absolutely and positively save you from 650 to 8300 on a gasoline engine 
a= Senlees meet your requirements. Anyone can afford an engine at the prices I am charging. I sell for 
than and j ean buy for, and I give you besides, the best engine possible to build with a 6-year 
guarantee, and 30 t 

whe pst sell your poorest horse and buy a Galloway 5H. P.! You 

will be money ahead at the end of the year. 


Get Galloway’s Biggest and Best 
Free Gasoline Engine Book 


fully illustrating and describing all Galloway engines. The 
most complete engine book ever written. inted in four 
colors and containing hundreds of letters from men al! over the 
country who have long been using Galloway engines and know 
just what they are. Don’t wait—don’t put off! Sit right down 
now and write me for this book, because it means @ sav- 
to you of from 650 to 6300 on a Gasoline Engine. It will pay you, 


WH. GALLOWAY, President 
































Built on The ONLY Correct Princi 
World’s Best Farm Engine 


Remember, the “UNITED STATES” is 
which stands on its feet—not a Horizontalor S a only Engine 
down and shock is . 









y 
only ical i 
understood; G5 Labelention by werity, 
proof. In order to prove all these 
merit—we earnestly invite you to 








air at all times. His method of pre- 
venting damage by mice is interesting. | 
“A few days after the corn is all in, T| 
close all doors, windows and ventilators, 
get a good bed of coals in the stove, fill | 
the stove with cord-wood, disjoint the 
pipe and lay a piece of sheet iron over 
the flue, open the stove door about two 
inches and go out. After twelve hours 
all mice then present are good mice, and 
the corn offers no temptation to them 
henceforth.” 

S. P. Markle, LaCrosse, Wis.. when 
asked if he used artificial heat in dry- 
ing seed corn replied “No, NO, NO.” He 
adds, ‘““The system I believe in is air dry- 
ing. By having a gasoline engine and a 
wind blower, you can keep a cyclone of 
air passing through your corn and have 
it dried in jig time.” Mr. Markle raises 
20 acres of corn, yielding 80 to 90 bush- 
els. and saves about 600 bushels of seed. 














claims—and of 
Test It Now At Our Risk 30 Days Free 
2.50 takes this wonderful engine. Try it on any kind of work for 80 days, and, if 
satisfied, balance in small monthly payments. A\|i sizes—2 to $0 H. B.-ae and 
double Sere . Burns Gasoline, . Gas, Distillate. Thousands of users say 7 
that U. 8. Engines are world beaters. Why should you think of buying any other engine? 


Write For Free Catalog And Our New Easy Payment Plan "i 
UNITED STATES ENGINE WORKS, 507 Fifteenth Place, CIICAGO, ILL. 7 






































RICES 


BETTER ENGINES-LOWER 
(The days of big profits are past) 

Our Mo gine "money — 7; turning out es 

In prices, no risk, vantage at Big reduction 

other facie, All case Tin teas iP. aay 


style. Write quick for free catalog and new 
stating size . 


WITTE IRON WORK 
untenainee VRRP RO ne. 
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The gas engine on the binder proved especially usoful this year because of heavy growth and too often 
When the ground is so't the engine makes the sickle go regardless of : 
Works on corn binders and potato diggers 


jown condition 
the bull wheel. 


The Wheat Crop. 


I consider the wheat crop one of the 
most valuable retation crops that can be 
raised on our eastern farms, not only 


from the standpoint of profit, but that it 
Is better adapted than other small grain 
crops to seed clover with and also be- 
cause it is a conserver of soil fertility. 

A corn or potato field that has been 
well fertilized and had good cultivation 
during the summer, will make an ideal 
field for the winter wheat crop and the 
land will not need plowing, for if proper- 
ly harrowed, the seed bed will be more 
firm and better adapted to the reception 
and growth of both the wheat and the 
grass or clover seed. 

The advent of modern machinery has 
made the growing of large fields of po- 
tatoes and beans possible and the soil 
cannot possibly be better prepared for the 
wheat crop than by the cultivatinn and 
growing of these crops. The potato dig- 
ger while in. operation is plowing the 
ground for the wheat cron and preparing 
the best kind of a seed bed. 

WELL PEOPLE TOO 
Wise Doctor Gives Postum to Con- 
valescents. 

A wise doctor tries to give nature its 





best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 
filding up wasted energy with simple 
powerful nourishment. 
Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I 
need to use Postum in my own 
family instead of. coffee.” (It’s a well- 
known fact that tea is just as injurious 
2 coffee because it contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee.) “I was so 
well pleased with the results that I had 
two grocers place it in stock, guarantee 


ng its sal 


‘I then commenced to recommend it to 
my patients in place of coffee, as a nutri- 
tious beverage The consequence Is, 

ry store in town is now selling it, as 
t has become a household necessity in 


iny homes 


I'm sure I prescribe Postum as often 


’ one ren 1 the Materia Medica 

nost every ase of indigestion and 

wness I treat, and with the best 

When I once introduce it into a fam- 

s qu sure to remain I shall 

tinue to use it and prescribe it in fam 

where I practice : 

I nvaleseence from pneumonia, 

ul er cases | give it as 

‘ vwsily absorbed diet You may 

ise mm letter as a reference any way you 

eer fit Name given by Postum Co.,, 
Rattle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellvile” in pkgs 
rhere’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 











Where it is possible to harvest the po- 
toto and bean crops before the first of| 
October wheat may be sown without de- 
creasing the yield, although I would pre- 
fer to have it in the ground before the | 
20th of September when possible. From | 
my experience and observation I am is| 





the opinion that the time of seeding is 
of less importance than the proper fitting 
of the ground. 

Many farmers still cling to oats but 
follow them with wheat to seed their 
grass and clover with, but this method is 
not advisable for it lengthens the rotation 
and experience has convinced me that the 
shorter the rotation and the more often 
we grow a crop of clover, the better crops 
we will be able to grow. When wheat is 
sowed after oats the oat field should be 
plowed as soon as possible after the crop 
is harvested and the ground harrowed 
frequently during the time betwe.. plow- 
ing and sowing the wheat, so that a firm 
and compact bed will be established by 
the time it is desired to sow the wheat. 
A plow that will do good work should be 
used and all rubbish and stubble turned 
under. Follow the plow with a roller 
to pack the soil and even it off so that 
the harrow may do its most efficient work 
and not tear up the stubble and rubbish 
that will interfere with the drill teeth 
while the field is being seeded. 

I believe that as a rule farmers are 
giving their wheat ground better tillage 
than formerly, and I never saw the time 
when so many of our best farmers were 
giving up the growing of oats and turning 
their attention to wheat growing. The 
first essential of success in growing 
wheat is plenty of fertility, especially 
when the land is being seeded with clover 
or the other grasses. There must be 
plenty of plant food in the soil to nourish 
both crops or one will be the robber crop 
not only in the matter of light and mois- 








ture, but food. The. next essential is 
good seed ef some variety that is adapted 


to the soil of the farm on which it is to} 


be grown. We must have good, plump, 


clean seed, and the only safe method to} § 


follow is to run every peck through a/| 
fanning mill, and make sure that the! 
weeds and cockle seed is removed before | 
it is put into the drill. Nothing will! 
lower the yield more than _ inferior, | 
shrunken seed wheat. 
The next essential is absence of sur-| 
face water and good tillage. A large 
amount of our land must be tile-drained | 
before it will make good wheat land. 
Another matter to consider in connec- 
tion with wheat growing is the value 
of the straw for making into manure and 
bedding farm stock. Wheat straw is less 
valuable for feeding stock than oat straw, 
but as a source of manure and for bed- 


'ding farm stock it is valuable.—M.Milton 


letter? A/| 


Kelly, New York. 

When you feel in a very critical mood. 
turn your microscope on ey and 
keep up your inspection till your mood 
changes. 


Your Fall Plowing 
is It Dene! 


of Do all your fall plowing 

before winter comes. 

November's awful freeze last year 
caught many with land unplowed. 
A wet spring held up seeding and 
planting. Big losses resulted. 

This year avoid these delays. 
Save losses. Protect yourself. 
Right now, buy a 


HART-PARR 
OIL TRACTOR 


Then you can'plow20 to 30 acresa 
day’ Rumday and night and plow 
40 to 60 acres daily. Sow good seed 
next spring with this same tractor. 
Get a big crop. 

Hart-Pafr Tractors are One Man 
Outfits. Operate on cheapest kerosene. 
Oil cooled—positive insurance 
against freeze up in zero weather. 

Will work 24 hours a day— 
7 days a week, 

Our branch nearest you has a 
complete stock of tractors. Order 
one for immediate delivery. 


HART-PARR CO. “@ 
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Store and cure seed corn perfectly 
in the least possible space. No two 
ears touching. Gives perfect cir- 
culation of air, so corn dries quick- 
ly. Easiest to use and last a life- 
time, as the ears are simply laid on 
the rack, with no metal stuck in the 
@ar to rust or corrode. Made en- 
Girely of metal. The cheapest, best 
i and simplest racks for seedsmen 
and corn growers. Pick your seed 
H Gorn before frost—store it on Ideal 
Corn Racks and have the best seed 
possible to obtain. 

FREE—” How to Pick and Care 
for Seed Cora.” Write today 
Seed Tester Co. 

Des Moines, lowa 





The National 
~+ 1720 Lecust St. 












wers every question i 
— might ask about 
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mers Excel 
Continued from page 3 


in England. Again, we have too many 
fences. Outside of Great Britain one sel- 
dom sees a fence. In Italy the boundaries 
are marked with rows of poplars or wil- 
lows, the tops of which are cut off each 
year to be used for basket making. 

The science of agriculture is yet in its 
infancy in America and our methods, 
for the most part, have been crude, with 
but little forethought shown for the fu- 
ture. That farming is beginning to be 
recognized as a business requiring more 
than the average amount of brains is 
evidenced on every hand and each year 
sees hundreds of capable young men 
choosing this most interesting profession 
in preference to the more crowded ones, 
where the chances of succeeding are very 
small. 





The Signiticance of 


the Missing Hill 
Continued from page 6 


vide against the missing hill. Do not 
ascribe it to luck or the adversity of the 
season. Junsure caainst the missing hill 
by the proper care begun this: fall. Pre- 
pare for the work while the memory of 
the missing hill is fresh in mind, 


eK 


Look After the Out Buildings. 

The time of year is rapidly approach- 
ing when every horse, cow, pig, and 
sheep that a farmer possesses should 
bave a comfortable place for shelter 
whenever it desires to seek such a place. 

As one rides through the country he 
sees many substantial barns with com- 
fortable quarters for every head of live 
stcck, but he also sees many rickety 
buildings, called barns by courtesy, with 
the siding off or if the siding is on, it 
frequently has cracks an inch wide be- 
tween the boards; and the building cov- 
ered w.th an old leaky roof. 

Any observing person will see that 
these barns have been used to keep 
stock in, from the manure at the back 
part; and he can not help wondering 
how any animal could live threuch some 
of our severe winters in such a building. 

Now any of these old barns can be 
rade fairly comfortable with a few 
hours’ labor and a small expenditure of 
Practically every one of these 
good frames and with 
repairs will last for 


morey. 
buildings he-ve 


some nhecessary 
years. 
Firet repair the reof. Nothing is so 


hard on stock as to have a stream of 
water trickling over them on a_ wet, 
chilly, disagreeable night. It 


in their bedding. If nothing better can 


be had strips of tin can be fastened over | Pe, 


the leaky places or some kind of patent 
roofing can be put on over the cld roof. 


The cracks in the siding can be cov-| (¥ 


ered with narrow boards and on the in- 
side building paper can be used to cover 
the four sides. 
for this purpose can be bought for a very 
small sum and the owner will have the 


satisfaction of knewing that the animals |‘ 


he possesse- will be fairly comfortable 
on cold sturmy nights. 

It will not make so much difference 
if stock are crowded a little 
weather in order to give them all shel- 
ter for the heat of their bodies will helo 
to keep them warm: only be sure that 
they can not. hurt each other. Stock that 
is properly protected from cold and 
storm will not require so much feed as 
the animals that must shiver out doors 
in all kinds of weather, and they will 


Wherein F oreign Far- 





keeps | 
them uncomfortable and soaks the straw ' 


Enough building paper | | 





in cold | 
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Assuan Dam, part ofthe Nile system, one of the greatest 





- 
: eS as 
engineering projects of its kind. 





The Nile System—The Bell System 


For thousands of years 
Egypt wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making the Nile a 
dependable source of material 
prosperity 

But only in the last decade 
was the Nile’s flood stored up 
and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of 
the Nile region may draw the 
life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have 
been superseded by intelli- 
gent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of 
a comprehensive plan and a 
definite policy, dealing with 
the problem as a whole and 
adapting the Nile to the needs 
of all the people. 


AMERICAN 


To provide efficient tele- 
phone service in this country, 
thesame fundamental princi ih 
has to be recognized. The 
entire country must be con- 
sidered within the scope of one 
system, intelligently guided by 
one policy. 

It is the aim of the Bell 
System to afford universal ser- 
vice in the interest of all the 

ople and amply sufficient 

or their business and social 
needs. 


Because they are connected 
and working together, each of 
the 7,000, elephones in 
the Bell System is an integral 
part of the service which pro- 
vides the most efficient means 
of instantaneous communica- 
tion. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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-| Special Open Hearth wire containing throughout its texture wy oA 
41 anewly-discovered ingredient that successfully resiststhe }¥' 4 7 oe, oy) 
destructiveinfiuences of corrosion—that is the kind of wire a Pl ASG de 
Se eae eiveiy in the pestenbcay Pitcher Bote? 3 
“4 Perfect" Fencing. The surface of the wire is also heavily [*" ‘fe , 
coated with pure zinc galvanizing, making a fence far [%))}* We aes 
superior to any other in durability—the most important {% / 3 
oR R *] feature toeconomical fence-buying. ‘Pittsburgh Perfect” Wilk tb ee 
. PL age. © is the only fencing; ‘nanufactured of wire made by this fy °f)2"/%2% lsh 
ues t/<t7 fy] new (secret) process, and not a cent is added toitscostto [4 °/- hfe, eal 
: icwnteae you. Stay and strand wires, Welded by Electricity at £ - 4 
Cant hie fie em every contact point, forms a one-piece fabric of unequaled PASS ee 
S ke {A-74 strength, conforming perfectly to uneven ground without , ci en iat 
ers i I loss of full efficiency. Every Guaranteed Perfect. a 
/ ly SEB TOUR DEALER-or write for catalorue fully illustrating and deseibing | JP) 9/04 
Lt; “Pittsborgh Perfeet” Penoes for every FIELD, FARM, RANOH, LAWN, CHICKEN, [7 [Jf 2 
/ " POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN, ‘ ye eer 4 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. i 
Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wire; Bricht, Annealed and // 
Galvanized Wire, Hard +> Coil Wire, Twisted Cable Wire; Fence Stap'es; — 
Foultry Reting Staples; Standard Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large [7 
Head ails; “Pittsburgh Perfect" Fencing 
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u Seed Corn Symposium 
Continued from page 9 
is hung in an attie and each ear tested, definite time for doing it and then do 
’ efore planting it at that time. Every farmer knows that 
Fred Grebe. Fox Lake, Wis., saves |freezing injures seed corn, yet many put 
it “400 baskets for seed It is | off gathering it until # has frozen several 
ithered in October placed on wire | times. 
cks in a special seed house and dried | It is important that seed corn be ma 
y means of artificial heat Each ear/|ture, but far too often a freeze catches it 
‘ s tested before planting. Mr. Grebe| while the owner is waiting for it to ma- 
U 
A 
ob hbk BOL ARAM DROS BRE, 
TELL BLEU Ll he Peeeen Oa 
’ : 4 i \ | 4 ’ . ed 
“TALL :s evealt : 
’ 
e 
Save seed corn like this, care for it so it will grow and you increase the yield next season 
4 an average acre yield of 67{ture. If the corn on your earliest ground 
ishels from 25 acres does not mature before danger of freez- 
Matthias Girsback, Hartford, 8. Dak.,|ing you had better grow an earlier type 
elieves that no testing is necessary when|of corn. The tendency throughout the 
ed is picked about September 10th and | corn belt is to attempt to maintain or in- 
ng in a garret Ile raises 120 acres| crease the yield by growing big ears. 
f corn yielding 56 bushel and saves! More attention given to obtaining a bet- 
; om 30 to 50 bushels for ed ter stand of corn producing medium sized 
q \ farmer at Brookings, Dak., wholears would do me = toward increasing the | 
iled to sign his report, picks his seed | yield, and would at the same time greatly 
n early in September, hangs it in an|improve the quality by eliminating much 
ty corn crib and later stores it in|of the immature corn 
; ise No artificial heat is used in Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
the corn, and every ear is tested |upon the importance of a free circula- 
planting An average acre yield|tion of air in drying seed corn This is 
, 1) bushels is obtained from 100 acres.| true, whether artificial heat is used or 
' Chas. Hendricks, Aitkin, Minn., saves | not The ears should not touch each 
200 to 700 bushels of seed corn the |other and the less they are in contact 
veek in September, places it on| with the floor or other object, the bet- 
in a seed house and supplies “ajter. Many tests have shown that the 
ial heat.” An individual ear| portions of ears in contact — each 
made and 35 acres grown with]|other do not dry out as well and conse- 
rage yield of SS . bushels quently do not have as good vitality. 
: ( d Bros Dassel, Minn., have a Good Ventilation Must Be Prorided. 
is in which artificial heat is Moist ire from the corn soon renders the 
d. They obtain an average yield of 65] air moist so that drying is greatly re- 
rom 35 acres of corn, pick 200] tarded unless the moist air is constantly 
s of seed about Cctobr 10th and| removed and replaced by dry air. When 
im erates. Each ear is tested be-| artificial heat is apeticd there is great} 
d danger of sprouting the corn or causing 
It should be borne in mind that all of | it to mould, and it is absolutely essen- 
men are considered successful corn tial that good circulation of air be pro- | 
gre ! much better than the average | vided. 
n t r several states If methods simi- Air, moisture, life in the germ, and 
r to theirs were followed generally, the | heat are necessary conditions for ger- 
eld would undoubtedly be great: | mination Absence of any one of these 
in sed onditions prevents sprouting until it is 
\ tud of all the reports received supplied. All are present when seed 
it ne interesting facts corn is picked with the exception of heat, 
ig seven per cent of the men pick/and if this is supplied it must be doze! 
seed corn the last week in Sep-|carefully until much of the moisture has 
first week in October, and all| been removed from the corn. We have 
the importance of securing it | seen large quantities of seed corn ruined 
killing freez by starting to sprout 
Seventy-five per cent either hang up When corn is thoroughly dry before 
rn, or place it on racks so that | freezing weather and is kept dry, we do| 
lo not touch each other. Twen-| not consider artificial heat necessary. 
r cent pile their seed eorn on| We consider it advisable, however, to be | 
oor and three per cent place it| prepared for the use of artificial heat in 
rates case of continued damp weather, or an 
Half the men use artificial heat to alexceptionally early freeze. -Ags before | 
or less extent in drying their | mentioned, it must be used with the 
while the other half rely entirely | greatest care. 
iir drying Successful corn grow- We cannot afford to be careless about 
rently differ mor in their|seed corn. Poor seed means more than 
nion upon this point than any other] the loss of\aJuable ‘land. It means loss 
nt ire of seed corn Some are em-|of time and labor spent in cultivating 
in favor of the use of artifi- | missing hills and one-stalk hills. You can 
' it and others are just as em-|/avoid much of this loss by attending to.| 
in their belief that it is not best.|/ the most important step in securing a 
least not necessary. Other differ-| supply of good seed. Pick it early. 
n their methods of handling seed Don't put it off till - tomorrow. x 
nt largely for difference of opinion | freeze comes every year, but se be 
to the advisability of employing | never comes, and consequently the “to- | 
il heat morrow” fellow usually gets his seed corn 
Se nine el nt make an indi- {when he is husking his crop or out of the 
il ear test of all the corn they plant. | crib in the spring. In either case, much | 
ry exact date for picking seed will|of it is killed or weakened by freezing. | 
urse vary with latitude, but it is a We have no apologies to make for the | JE 
ood plan to learn the earliest date at | amount of space devoted to this subject, 
hich a killing frost has occured in your | for we feel that it is only commensurate 
lity. and then pick your seed corn a| with its importance in this great corn 
w davs previous to that date. Haws belt territory. 
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| FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


| Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 











Weer 


WILBUR MecCoy, 
A.&! 

Alabama. Georgia, 

Jacksonville, Fla 


Aut.for F jorida, 


E. N. CLARK, 

A. & |. Agt. for Virginia 
and the Carolinas, 
Wilmington, N.C. 























Mardiest Variety in Existence, 
bred to endure 40 below zero weather 
and grown on our own farms in its 
original purity 
Produces 40-50 bu. per acre. 
Write for our Special Ulastrated F older 
and Price List. giving facts regarding the 
exceptional vaneties of Winter ', 
Rye, also Mardy Clovers 

and Grasses i» which we specalize 
Samples Free 'o progressive farmers. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Ey 
N 









609 Srd Ave. FARIBAULT, MIND 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIC PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and is a 


BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 

Fr generators, etc. Cata- 
og free. We are manufac- 
turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 

Wildest aod largest manufacturers of cider 













presses in the world.) 
417 Lincoln - Avenue, 


Peach and Apple 


Mount Gti-- *, Ohie 





'Trees, 2c and up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company 


Cleveland, 
Tenn, Dept, X 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 


| 4. Red River Valley Farm offered at extremely 
| low price, improved 280 Acre Farm, Norman 
County, Minnesota. Six room house, barn, 
granary, grove around buildings, 180 acres in 
c crop, balance meadow, aad pasture, level land 

good soil, farms in community worth $50 
per acre—$37.50 per acre, takes this farm, ifsold 
soon. Wr te for further information, and terms, 
R. RB. Ring, 711 Glebe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


— This Stump Pulle 
at Our Ri: The Smith Stump Puller 


will take out every tree 
stump by the roots, clearing 
m oo case tee acres a day, doing 

the work of twenty men. We want 
you to send for our 3 year guaran- 
tee against breakage and our 
free trial proposition Addrese 
. Smith Grabber Co. 

, 3 Smith Sta 

Tresceat, Minn. 
























All About Texas 


and the entire Southwest, the field of opportunities for 


| those ambitious to secure a home. Send stamp for copy 


big home buyers issue. Farm and Ranch. Dallas, Texes 





If You Have a Potato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and 
the way to dig them, to get extra profit of 15 cents « 
bushel. Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato 
Digger. A. B, FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 226, York, Pa. 


YOU WILL LOSE 22%. are 


don't buy Aitkin 
oun, Minnesota lage this year. Favored section. 


te Land Agent : R. t & P. 9. 
Wolvin Bldz., bei TH, MINNESO?A, 


Carey Act and Deeded Irrigated Lands 


SWanacre. Eight coat pegmente. Big crops, un'!mited 
water. Fares refund purchasers, WYOMING DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming 


$3000.00 Per Year Growing Ginseng 
| Produces enormous profits in small space. Free circular 
| tells how. 72 book, 4c. $1 varieties “BRED-TO-LAY 
| Poultry. HARRY E, RUBLE. Box 91, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Mention Successful Farming when 


rriting to advertisers. 
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In Account With Our Fairs 


Times have changed since grandmother 
sang “Dear, Dear, what can the matter 
be, Johnny’s so long at the fair,” 222 
the most optimistic of us hardly date as- 
sert that the change is for the better. 
We feel, vaguely, that there is something 
the matter and that it is a rather more 
serious affair than the tardy arrival of 
a bunch of blue ribbon; for it isn’t so 


much that Johnny stays too long at the/§ 


fair as that he goes too rarely and that 
he considers his going or staying a pure- 
ly personal matter of no concern to the 
public or the state. 

But the servants of Ceres are bound 
together in no such uncertain way and 
to treat the matter so lightly is poor 
business policy with an added hint of 
carelessness or selfishness.. When you 
truck your first shovel into the soil and 
first began to make a farm home, the 
Goddess of agriculture opened your ac- 
count with state and county fairs, and 
year by year the debts have been mount- 
ing up with the items running something 
like this: 

“Entertainment and education for the 
farmer, his wife, and his children; at- 
tractive display of the possibilities of 
farm, stock yard, dairy, poultry yard, 
orchard, apiary, fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens, kitchen, ingenious brains and 
“lever fingers; free advertisement of suc- 
eess and specialization; the seeds of a 





Write to Me Now! 


I am going to ship one Evans Ariists Model Piano to someone 
in your neighborhood as an advertisement. Do you want it? 
If so, write me now. This is a part of my plan for advertising 
the Evans Artists Model Piano but I will only ship one to each 
neighborhood so it will be necessary for you to write me at once 
in order to get this piano. This isa wonderful opportunity to get an 











The finest, richest tone of any piano 
made. It stands the test for durabil- 
ity. It has beauty of design and the 
finest finish possible to produce in a 
factory where every condition assists 
in obtaining perfection. 






fix exclusive features found only 
in this piano, the combination of 
which produces the most wonderful 





new interest, enthusiasm and ambition; 
the -ompetition, comparison and objective | 
‘Titicism that are the heart of prog- 
-ess,” etc. 

If you have regularly and interestedly | 
attended the fairs and exhibited when- 
“ver possible, the account will balance. 
{f you have not Better balance | 
the aceewnt and the old time fair, given 
a new significance by the addition of 
‘wentieth century interest and progress, 
will hold a place that no other enter- 
prise can fill. You can journey here to 
a live stock meet, there to a corn show, 
over yonder to a_ horticultural exhibit, 
and somewhere else to a poultry show 
‘Sut a properly conducted ard a “I"s 
neet-you-half-way” fair is @ harmonieus 
combination of them all, wth the addi- 
tion cf numberless side lir»s in agricul- 
ture and domestic science that forms a 
varied whole, direct in ite appeal to each | 
member of the family. 

By way of illustration let me cite a 
family of my acquaintance in which a} 
mother and three children were premium 
winners at a local fair. The mother took 
first premium in her particular breed of 
chickens, the dairy maid wen with her 
butter, the cook with her cake and the 
son with his corn. With what result? 
A greater pleasure and pride in their 
work this year and a good natured rivalry 
among their friends, “not to let you carry 
off so many prizes next time.” 

The fair management cannot, unaided, 
make the fair, nor assisted by cne exhibi- 
tor out of a hundred should-be’s, make a 
good fair. Then; a little less careless- 
ness in our duty as regards attendance; 
a little Jess selfishness in standing back | 
and waiting to be entertained when it 
is cur business to help entertain and edu-| 
cate. 

Last year’s result as a standard for| 
this year’s endeavor does not spell ad-| 
vancement, but this year’s progress will 
largely determine the scope of next year’s 
fair.—Mrs. Fred Nisewanger. 


—fO g- 
The Postilion 


Tho’ you be one of a million 
Hitched to the cart of care, 

Ride as your own postilion, 
Driving and drawing fair. 

What tho’ the road be dreary, 
Fraught tho’ each mile with guile, 

What tho’ the load be weary— 
Lift up your face and smile! 











Trial may come—Well, let it be! 
Worth for the worst was sent. 

Shall not the task offset it?— 
Co'n of a man well-spent. 

What tho’ the night be: lengthen’d, 
Dawn shall be sweet erstwhile. 

Ths shall your light be strengthen’d— 
Lift up your face and smile! 

—Stephen Chalmers, 





mellow tone. The best material, and 
only expert workmen employed. 
Each part is built under the eye of 
aman who has spent a lifetime 
building high-grade pianos. 


ONE IN EACH LOCALITY AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Think of it—Shipped to you without a dollar of cost—We even pay the 
freight. You have the piano in your home 30 days before you are required 
to say whether you want to keep it or not. This is a wonderful offer—you 
use this beautiful Evans Artists Model Piano just as if it was your own. 
Then, if you like, we pay the return Freight and you are under no obligation. 
But if you wish to keep the piano you get this special low price which is 
made to just one person in a neighborhood. You can take years to pay. 
Absolutely only one in each locality at this price. I will appoint the 
first buyer as our local agent, paying a commission for all future sales in- 
fluenced by them. The Evans Artis‘s Model has no competion, quality 


considered. Write at once for catalog and wholesale price list to agents. 


F, 0. Evans Piano Co., 211 W. 10th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
Manufacturers 















































For the Farmer 


Every farmer wants the rubber boot 


That Fits Right, when he tramps over hum. 
mocks, or spades a ditch. 

That will not leak when he has to wade a 
brook, or slosh through a low meadow. 
That keeps his feet warm, even in the cold, 
frozen yard at dawn. 


Then here it is: 
Woonsocket 
ELEPHANT HEAD 
Rubber Boots 


They are made to fit any foot, just as carefully as a fine shoe. 
hey are given extra reinforcement at all 

wearing points Positively waterproof under 

the roughest kind of working conditions. 

ade and tramp all day through brooks, mud 

and slush and still your feet are warm and dry. 

Lined with thick, warm, high grade wool, 


LOOK FOR THE ELEPHANT HEAD 


Back of every boot bearing this trademark 
is we me oy boot making experi- 
ence our dealer can supply you—order 
your pair today. Ask for Wo<nsockets. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in busi- 
ness and continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not 
continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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Many Weeds as a Farm By-product 





Of the many noxious weeds found on 
fatms throughout the country more than 
twenty-five of the most common have a| 


ommercial value for medicinal purposes. 
Many of these, growing as they do only 
in isolated places and scattering, could 
not be gathered or harvested economical- 
ly, so that a competent revenue could be 
derived; but others, whose roots as_ well 
as the leaves and flowers, are in demand 
at remunerative prices, may be made to 
contribute to the revenue of the farmer. 

One reason that the collection of roots 
and of weeds for commercial 
purposes has not proved profitable 
in many instances was that proper care 
was not observed in drying and acking 
the product. In the first place one should 
correspond with some of the commission 
houses, and thus learn for which plants 
there is a demand and the price paid for 
same 

There only one time for harvesting 
or digging, and this work should be done 
at the proper season. Roots should never 
be dug durmg the growing season. They 


leaves 


s 


is 





sre usually dug in the fall, those of = 
nual plants being collected just before 
the flowering period, while perennial| 
or biennial after the tops have 
di When roots are dug. at: the 
proper time they will contain more of the 
qualities desired and will also weigh 
more after drying than will the green or 
immature roots. As soon as dug they| 


washed to remove dirt or gravel, | 


1 the shade. Large roots may | 


must be 
and dried is 


sometimes need splitting. A barn floor 
is a good place to dry the roots, and if 
dried out of doors they should be pro- 





tected from the sun and dew by a shed 
They should dry several weeks and until) 


they will snap when bent. The price they} 
command will depend largely on the 
bricht annearance and absence of mildew 
Leaves and herbs should be gathered 
when the plant is in bloom, and dried in 
shade, the same as roots Sometimes 
t whole plant is cut or pulled and dried, 
the leaves being stripped afterwards. All 
discolored leaves should be picked off and 
thrown away The same precautions 
should be observed as with roots, the 


s not being bulked or baled 
thoroughly dry 


leaves or sten 


till 
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cents a pound, and for the berries, 5 cents. 

Leaves only of the foxglove is used, 
and these usually sell for 6 to 8 cents 
a pound. This plant has many names, 
among them being fairy thimble, lady- 
finger finger flower and lady's glove. 

Mullein is used largely in the manu- 
facture of cough syrups and catarrh rem- 
edies: the leaves and flowers being used. 
The leaves command a price of 2 to 5 
cents a pound, while the flowers sell for 
2h to 75 cents a pound. 

Of hoarhound and catnip the leaves-and| 
flowers are collected and dried, the price 
naid varying from 2 to 8 cents a pound. 
They are common household remedies. 

The leaves and flowers, as well as, the 
seed of the jimson weed are used, and 
command a price of 3 to 8 cents a pound. 

Wormseed and mustard have no value 
except in the seed, which sell for 6 to 8 
cents a pound. 

The value of tansy 





and lobelia lies in| 


the tops and flowers which when dried | 
sell for 8 to 8 cents a pound. Lobelia} 
geed 15 to %°) cents H. F. Grinstead, 
Polk Co., Mo 

——* 


Autumn Garden Suggestions. 

ALWAYS make it a 
point at this time of the 
year to clean up the gar- 
den and put everything 
in order for the early 
work in the spring. Too 
many are negligent in 
this matter and allow 
their autumn work to remain undone. 
Then when the nice days arrive in the 
spring, it. requires several days to get 
the garden in readiness, and by the time 
all this is accomplished theres comes a 
wet, cold spell, and the spring garden 
making or planting of coldframes or hot- 
beds is put off from two to four weeks 
on account of a little neglect in the pre- 





FANCY WOOL 
WORSTED 


1?) 


POST PAID. 


813. Men’s or 






















excellent quality 
hard finished 


weave 

fabric, in a 
serviceable shade of 
medium dark grey, 


with black and silver 
grey mixed woven 
stripes forming a very 
dressy pattern. 
rousers cut full 


Soop: 
cuffs; two side, 
hip and one watch 
pocket; side buckle 
straps and belt’ loops: 
waist lined with 
good quality per- 
well made 

t, strong, 
double stitched, 
e seams. If you 
do not find them to 


2 be worth at least 
$3.50, send them right bac we will promptly 
refund your money, i g postag 

Sizes 30 to 34 inches waist measure and 30 
to 35 inches inseam. 

Our object in advertising these Trousers at this 
special price is to interest every reader of this 
magazine in our extensive line of Men’s and Young 
Men’s Clothing at lowest prices. 


SEND FOR FREE LARGE 
FASHION CATALOG 


of the latest Fall and 


Showing hundreds 
Winter Styles a ery cine to wear a M 
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cedizng autumn. I have found by actual 
experience that it pays to get everything 
prepared for an early spring start. 
have on several occasions gained a month 
jin so doing. 

The rank vegetable growth allows a 
hiding place for numerous injurious in- 
sects, and a depositing place for the eggs 








With some plants the fle : ; : : : 
Fab le ‘hl “ em ee, _e of others. Again such litter holds mois- 
i¢ able f f f >< 0 : g 
sthned wal J hn Ghana oe fr h and} tre and prevents the sunlight and air 
La i¢ “ he ne 00 Ss ¢ » 1s ‘ - ° 
Siatines Se . on from drying out the soil in the early 
fore they begin to fade. They should|...: =~ . " 
be treated the same as leaves and roots. | *PT0* Gays. 1 weet fas Sree Wem 
e es . ? 8 e S leaves ¢£ s. ° 
The best wav to harvest d will t sunshine to flood my garden. It gives 
ie eS , f es see Pe . . - 
. . . “lit new life. I find that early spring 
suggested by the nature of the plant. . : s +} ' 
. > ol sunshine is equal to a liberal allowance 
Some of them may best be gathered by 


eutting and allowing to dry just when the 


eed have matured, while others are gath- Another autumn job I never neglect 
ered by hand, all seeds being well cleaned. is the planting of a bed of ontone I 
hile he he : he ede n< 3 
done are wever used for medicinal ‘nur. | 24 it pays to select a ice lot of onlon 
sence, tt lc well to mndation tha fone ett and then prepare a bed for them by 
of trees are collected in the spring spading and removing every particle of 
when the sap is flowing freelv. The onter| Wee¢s OF Tass roots, and pulverizing it 
bark is removed and only the inher laver to” and marking out in rows eight or 
saved and dxleh-dll tedk theie'ad ti, cake ten inches apart and planting the onion 
wild cherry and poplar = }sets as I would in the spring, only set- 
segeier Ge feeder endies hac! bho a | ne the bulbs a little deeper. ; 
commercial value sufficient to induce col-|. 12 & few weeks I cover this bed with 
, a liberal coating of vwell-rotted manure, 
= ky burdock, dandelion, aay to und this protects the tender onions from 
hound, “yarrow. “thisten’ jimeos’ wosa,| ‘he, tering and asriete im supplying the 
7 aid wae epee | ‘| soil with the required plant food. I find 
Of those plants collected for the root onions thus gtown are as sweet and ten- 
ly we have the burdock, which is a bi (aE ce much earlier than spring-planted 
er »] he “Oots el o ( ror go e * . 
second ao 0a The oe the | _ | prefer the white or yellow varieties 
Eried teat ta-feamn 2 ty Wain and the for autumn planting. Red ones will do 
, a o ‘ » And the well, but I think the white or yellow 
seed which are sometimes used, bring/.... ' : . 
rs S ep 20 -cente Gan ahenl | sorts have a more delicate flavor and 
Dandelion, & edema pleat with’ a! grow a little more quickly when the early 
me Wek Glndiintiae ta eek of the | Pring sunshine comes, ; | 
should be due in the late summer} po qe ene a Portant autumn job I never | 
Se Gail. geil die: euhin cnn camel for | neglect is the spading of the soil for cer- 
| cured rot ts varies from 4 to 6 cents vale garden beds to be planted in the 
oe ene = - Sahat taien first days of spring. Autumn spading 
weed are used. ‘The: berries shouldbe | stieg'®, the, Sti sllewine It to, lay ox 
eeqd are ae . © PCT TICS Snot € | poser to the air and the freezing 
gathered when ripe and dried The root|thawing during the pts ye gee 
should be dug at the same time; It is very| winter seems to give it new life It is 
large and will have to be sliced in dry-/q method of destrovine insect germs that 
ng. Both are poisonous. The price|is far bevond any other I am aware of 
paid for the root will be about 3 or 4;Jobn T. Timmons, Garden and Flotal Editor. 
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of fertilizer. It seems to open the pores 


lof 


the earth. 
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The powerful Monarch Stump Puller out-pulis and out- 
wears all ordinary pullers. Pulls stumps seven feet thick. 
One man pulled 120 white oak stumps a day. h. p. and 
no breakage guerantecd. Equipped with strongest wire 
rope made—the kind used , U. 8. government. Gives 
satisfaction the world over. Write for catalog and special 
low price prosoition. It will pay you well. Dept. 8. F. A. 


The Scale You’ve Waited For 


The Zimmerman Pittless Scale is a marvel! of simplic- 
ty and accuracy. No pit needed—sold al! over the United 
States. Broad. strong guarantee with 
Write for our catalog—it's 
saving 
Dept, 


every scale. 
brimful of money and trouble 
scale sense.Write right now 
& F. A. 





ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, fa. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! ]p-“s 


$94 == 








New Butter- 
- No.1. Light runnin 
easy cleaning, close 
ming, durable. 
lifeti i 














CORN HARVESTER 


All steel—will last a lifetime. Only weighs 175 lbs. 
Either one or two men. One horse cuts two rows, 
Soild direct at wholesale prices. Every machine war- 
ranted. We also make the Jayhawk Stacker and 
Sweep Rakes. Prices very low. Write today for 
free circular. It will pay you. 


F. WYATT MFG. Co., 414 N. Fifth Street, Salina, Kan. 
Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Simplitied V oting 


By Richard 5, Childs 


Musing, I ponder over such things 
as the phenomenon of bossism in a 
democracy—a ruling class (politicians) 
in George Washington's country and at 
length I come to anchor in a tideless port 
called “It's-all-the-people’s-fault.”. Then 
it is up to me to cease thipking, for | 
have reached the traditional termination 
of all such littl voyages of speculation. 

It's a cozy little harbor and you all go 
there! No hostile winds ever resist your 
entrance—that is to say, the people never 
taik back: never say “proye it or sbut | 
up: never resent being blamed! 

Musing further about this lamentable 
“apathy” of the people, I note that, on 
some things, the tariff, pure food laws, 
the choice of presidents, of governors and 
of mayors, our people aré not apathetic | 
at all but compare very well with the 
people of any other country in their in- 
telligent interest. And moreover, the 
American people can't be so vastly differ- 
ent in moral sense from foreign peoples, 
for we are English and Scotch and Ger- 
mans ourselves We have city popula- 
tions that are almost as German as| 
Munich, yet they boil with discontent 
and suspicion toward the public servants 
they elect, while their own brothers and 
cousins in the Fatherland are securing 
the most enlightened city government in | 
the world. Glasgow claims that it is the 
best governed city of all, but when the 
Glasgow burgher immigrates to Illinois 
he does not preceed to shame the Il-| 
linoisan by his civic energy. Indeed, at 
close range, he looks exactly like the 
natives and has just as much “apathy.” 

If the people be reasonably similar to 
foreigners in civic virtue—what ts the 
difference ? 

Musing again, I do some sunosing. | 
Watch me! Suppose the Governor's office 
boy had to be chosen by popular vote at} 
a special election! The people of course 
wouldn't bother to go to the polls. 
Apathy! A few interested citizens would 
vote and thus settle the matter. and we 
would call these citizens “politicians.” 
{nother good name would be “specialists 
in citizenship,” or “political experts.” and 
that office boy so. chosen would be ex- 
ceedingsly polite to those men, give them 
“special privileges” in the governor's 
office and contribute to their eypenses at 
election time. The ascendency of those 
few specialists over the rest of the people 
in controlling that little public servant is 
a fragment of our typical oligarchie con- 
ditions. } 

“And it’s all the people’s fault,” you 
say, “for not going to the polls and being 
politicians too.” Now hold on. I accuse | 
vou, Mr. Reader, of impertinence to the 
American people! Who are you to take 
it upon yourself to say what the sov- 
ereign people ought to do? If the people 

ake the view that they have bieger work 
to do than to. elect an office boy, what 
right have you to lambast them for their | 
high decision? The people are the people 

bigger than you, bigger than the state 
onstitution, bigger than the hundred 
awyers in the constitutional convention 
who decreed that it should be the duty of 
the people to worry over the question, 
vho shall be office boy.” or county clerk, 
or constable, or coroner, or state prir ter, 
state treasurer! If the people refuse 
to answer the fool questions and blandly 
hoose to ignore these arbitrary man- 
ide “duties” you have two alternatives: 
Change the people, or change the con- 
titution! Take your choice! But may 
I enture to suggest that the people are 
big to be spanked? 

And again, suppose there is a long list | 

officials to be chosen at that election, | 

list so long that the people don’t re- 
ember the names of the candidates, to 
“ay nothing of their characteristics Tf 
he average citizens of Ohio, after voting 
heir ballot of forty-eight offices, can’t 
en name half the candidates, will you 
imn the citizens or damn the ballot? | 
And if they let men slip through who | 

n't represent them, men who are repre- | 

ntative of a little oligarchy of poli- 
tician s, men whom they never would 
hoose if they. knew—is it apathy? 

Is it not true that avathy is relative. 

Continued on Page 17 








ments are in black and white and can’t be denied. 
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“If It’s An Inter-State— 








You've Bought the Best” 


From everywhere comes the cry — “Give us a motor car that 
can be operated simply—conveniently—without discomfort.” 


The answer is,—" The Electric Starting Inter-State" 


Electrically started. and lighted, the 
Inter-State at once takes first-place over 
cars that still require the distasteful 
*Shand-cranking’’ and ‘‘safety-match- 
illumination. ”’ 





send throbbing through the multiple 
disc cork-insert clutch to the rear axle. 


You only know that when you press a 
button at the driver’s seat, the Inter- 
State starts without exertion or discom- 
You can rest assured that this reliable fort on your part. 
system has reached the highest point of 
development—or we would not put it 
on the Inter-State. 


You only know that your car will carry 
you through sand and mud—up hill and 
down dale—without hesitation or appa- 


The fact that we include electric self- sent effort. 


starter, electric lights, an engine-driven 
tire pump and demountable rims is 
proof that we have built the Inter-State 
with every thought of your convenience 
and comfort. 

So simple is the Inter-State that you 
can scarcely realize the tremendous the car that woman drives in equal skill 
power that the big long stroke motors with man. 


Ask for the name of the local Inter-State dealer in your section. He will 
show you why the Inter-State is really the best car for you to buy. 


The Inter-State Automcbile Company 
809First Street, - - Muncie, Indiana 
310 S. 18th Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Inter-State Models Now Ready 1 


You. only know that your money has 
bought you greater value than you could 
possibly receive in any other car built. 


Write today for full information and 
pictures of the remarkable Inter-State 








sei ffs Pome Roc, Sah Rel Peete roriae, 
—Four Passenger onneau —Four 
Model 42—T Two Passenger Fore Door Roadster, 2 Model 82—Two Passenger Fore Door Roadster, 3400 


Three distinetive center Fore beet Neote e With 60 Hi. P. T Head Motor, four - cylinder cast in 
HP. En Bloe Motor, 4),-in. bore and 64 -in. stroke. pairs. 5-inch bore, Ginch stroke, 


Fully equipped with electric starter, top, windshield, ae en and clock 
et 





We have a number of other attractive models at moderate te 
prices—unequipped and without Electric Starter. vf 


Model 30-A—$1750 Model 32-B—$1700 















A great combination solid steel Hay Press and stn 
hopes eooled Gas Engine moun a Full Line of Hay Presses 


r- on same —horse-power presses— 
‘onan complete, compact and oe 
fast-working. Can fore hb outfits J Low Price a. a | Aes goemee—dig 
with 4, 6, 7 and 9 H. P. Engines. ml Balers make $10 

te 











Always ready for business. Easy 
to move. o setting FF, ay 
pimete Self-Feedcer. Tom 



















GREA 

FOR WINDROW BALING, 
Handles 2% to 34 tons per hour, 
Stee! roller chain drive—no belts tures and describes 
to slip. ¥riction clutch sprocket om presses and vn how *» 


hese Book, “Tone Te ** pie- 





iggext 
press. Can start or stop press instantly, 7 prea s inghay. It’ a 4 


SARDWICM MANUFACTURING CO, 147 Main St, Sandwich, 2. Branches Bor 147, Kansas City, Me. os 








Do you realize that advertising tends to make men and firms 


more honest than those who do not advertise, because their state- 
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WeShipon Approval | 


Prepay Freight, and allow 


30 Days Free Trial 


IT ONLY COSTS ONE | 
CENT tolearn our unheard | 
of prices and marvelous 
ruarantee on “Brictson” 
Jetachable Treads. 

Let us show you how to 
save from 300% to 400% on 
your tire expenses. Write 
to-day for full particulars. 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. 
1682 Main St. 
BROOKINGS, S. D. 























The 4 h.p. Farm Cushman Does It. 


This steady-running 4-cycle engine is so 
small and light (167 pounds) it can be used as 
power drive where no other engine can. Com- 
plete attachments furnished. The Original 
Binder Engine—built for the 


farmer for all-purpese work. 

Get 36-page Catalog free. 

L > State binder you use. 
CUSHMAN 

MOTOR 

WORKS 


SAFE FARM LIGHTING 


Get our plans and prices for installing a com- 
lete private lighting plant on your farm. 
ou Can charge ft with your gasoline engine 

while doing other work. It is easy and simple 

to operate. It enables you to have lights in 
your house and barn and out-buildings with- 
out danger of fire. We furnish everything. 

The plant is installed by skilled and ex- 

perienced electricians. We absolutely 

guarantee satisfaction. Now is the very best 

time in the year to do this work. Send 

for complete plans and prices. 
Mention Successful Farming. 


Des Moines Electric Contract- 
ing Company, 911 Walnut Street. 


AGENTS! fwtezns 

» INVENTION 
_ Entirely new kind lamp burner, 
~ enerates gas, makes extremely 
large powerful white light. Selis 
everywhere. Nothing like it. Fx- 
clusive territory contracts granted 
Not sold in stores. making 
big money. Experience unneces- 
sary. Sample outfit 3 5c postpaid. 
Smokeless Odorless Particulars FREE. 


THE RADIOLITE CO.,1510 Spitzer Bidg., TOLEDO, O10 


New 
rower GON MuSker ‘27.27 
Besser Mig. Co., 3rd Street, Alpena, Michigan 
































Good Books for the: 
Farm Home 


General Agriculture 


Dry Farming—Widtsoe, $1.50 

Forage Crops — Voorhees, $1.50 

Elementary Principles of Agriculture—Fer- 
gusona and Lewis, $1.00 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture 
Hopkins, $2.25 

Soils—Ly on and Fippin, $1.75 

First Principles of Soil Fertility — Vivian, $1.00 

Fertilizers — Voorhees, $1.25 

How to Choose a Farm— Hunt. $1.75 

Farm Development—Hays, $1.50 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden— Pammel, $1.50 

Farm Friends and Farm Foes feed, $.90 

Alfalfa in America— Wing, $2.00 

The Potato— Fraser, $.75 

Corn— Bowman and Crossley, $2.00 

rhe Book of Wheat—Dondlinger, §2.00 

Practical Farm Drainage—Elliot, $1.50 

Power and the Plow—F\Jisand Rumely, $1.20 

Farm Machinery and karm Motors—Davidson 
and Chase, $2.00 

Electric Light for the Farm—Schneider, $1.00 | 





Audels Answers on Artomobiles, $1.50 
Co-operation Among rarmers—Coulter, §.75 
Ventilation—King, $75 


Successful Ferming, Des Moines, Ia. 


Onion Growing. 

The first thing to be considered in gruw- 
ing onions is the land. It must be of a 
sandy, very friable nature, which will not 
bake or harden with the spring rains, to 
nrevent the seed from coming up quickly. 
Onions are a very difficult seed to get 
up, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Getting the seed up quickly is 
the most essential thing in onion grow- 
ing. 

To prepare the ground, spread well 
with stable manure, the latter part of 
August or early in September, then plow 
in well and as deep as possible and let 
it lay unharrowed until spring; then 
plow again as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work, but not so deep; after 
plowing, harrow with spike toothed har- 
row, the way it was plowed. Then sow 
fertilizer brcadcast or with a drill for 


| that purpose, which will dis‘ribute it more 


evenly, about 500 pounds to the acre. I 
have sown as high as 1,000 pounds to 
the acre, which will give a larger crop 
if the ground is in goo: fertile condition. 
Less will de, but never be sparing with 
the stable manure, as the fertilizer is 
mostly used for forcing the crop more 
quickly, in case of a dry season. Then 
cross the ground with a disk harrow, hav- 
ine a man follow picking all the stones, 
sticks and rubbish of all kinds, which will 
interfere with drills or wheel hoes. Har- 
row with spike todth the long way after 
the disk, then let it lay about two hours 
to let the ground dry on top. We have 
an implement for smoothing and leveling 
the grcund before the sowing, which 
should be now used. Take a Planet Jr. 
of Iron Age or any good seed drill and 
set to onion dial. These drills will sow 
the seed the regulation thickness. Al- 
low 15 inches between the rows. 

Never thin an cnion bed, for after thin- 
ning, the onions are apt to take the blight 
or rust, and never grow much larger 
than a quarter piece, and this is caused 
by disturbing the roots of the remainin 
ones. The onion has the longest root o 
any vegetable, and by sowing the seed 
early in the spring it gives the onion the 
advantage over the weeds. You need 
never worry about the frost injuring the 
seed or the onions, they are frost proof. 

As soon as the cnions are an inch 
above the ground, go through them with 
the wheel hoe, and continue to do so 
until the onions are too large, and that 
will do away with a great deal of the 
hand weeding, and one man can 
through over an acre in one day with 
this machine. Never use any machine 
that will throw the dirt up to the onion, 
always away, for the nature of the onion 
is on top of the ground when matured. 

In August, when the tops begin to turn 
and drop down roll a barrel over them 
lightly so as to have them ripen all to- 
gether. When tops are thoroughly dead, 
pull, and place in windrows on _ the 
ground. Leave in this condition about 
two weeks if the weather is dry; if rainy, 
turn onions after every rain or they will 
take roots and grow, spoiling your en- 
tire crop. When thoroughly dry, place 
in loft or dry sheds, but always off the 
ground. Spread cn the floor, let them re- 
main there two weeks, then they will be 
in condition to ship to any market. 
Never cut the tops off with a knife, al- 
ways break off with the hands. There 
will be very little tops if handled as di- 
rected.— D. A. Coleman, New York. 
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Auto Free 
Any farmer reader of Successful 
Farming who owns an automobile can 
secure & neat brass monogram of his 
initials to fasten on his machine if he 
will send his name and address and 
the make of his machine, date of pur- 


chase and price paid to the Good Roads 


Editor of Successful Farming. Des 


| Moines, Iowa. 
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When enough people say that times 


are hard, a period of business depression 
follows. 
not precipitate a business panic, but he 


Fortunately one croaker can 


‘an make hard times for himself. When 


& young man gets the habit of talking 
hard times, and high prices, and no 
chance, his advancement ends forthwith. 








1,000 THOROUGHBRED FOWLS 


fow hours time for as. Write for our met fibers 
‘ew hours e as. lor our ra. 
proposition. Poultry Post, Dept. 3. Goshen 


























money back if it f: e 
we, 50c, $1. 25-Ib. pee. $2.50. 
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PRAT? FOOD COMPANY 
Philadeiphis Chicago 
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Try a ertvenions ad ate form gate 60 
days ore buying Zhe gas sit, no ni don ut 


~ ~~ say you want to bu ‘or our 
Free Use O: Card and big ddress 


SOWA GATECO, 200,81, Coder Fate, tows 
Slipon Raincoat FRE 


To learn how to get anew style “Slipon” 
Raincoat free, storm and rain- 















ap ee prety pan te 
. ie’ Send stamp for cu 
S.1.A., 1 Indiana 








Read Successful Farming ads. 
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Simplified Voting 


Continued from page 15 


varying according to how much you de- 
mand? ‘The more miserably insignificant 
you make a public office, | say, the fewer 
people will see it. There is therefore 
more “apathy” over a legislator than a 
governor. T'he longer the ballot, the more 
of it will remain undigested by popular 


discussion and the of it will be un- 


intelligently votede 


more 


In democracies outside of this country 
the people's insistent interest in their 
own personal affairs is deterentially 
catered to. ‘They are only made to elect 
their legislative bodies in city, province 
or nation, and the legislatures do all the 
rest through their own appointed ser- 
vants. A tynical ballot in England is} 


and contains the names 
of candidates for just one office—Member 
of County or City Council for the dis- 
trict. It’s a big powerful office over 
there—the Council—is a sort of supreme 
“Board of Mayors” and there is no 
‘apathy.” Every citizen knows just what 
he is doing on election day, because there 
is so little to learn. In other democracies, 
the German cities, Switzerland, New Zea- 
land, ete., there is the same _ simplicity 

and the same lack of ‘ ‘aputhy.’ 

Probably we needn't try 
utterly perfect ease of 
But isn’t it possible that 
too far the other way? Isn’t it possible 
—and more than possible, that the most 
elert and keenly intelligent people in the 
world could be bewildered, 
and 
board of control too awkwarij, too incon- 
venient and too complicated for them to 
operate, thus compeltian them, despite 
their suspicions, to accept the vo olunteered 
aid of “political specialists’? Can an 
elaborate political mechanism which calls 
loudly for experts to work it, be ever 
genuinely popular? 

If you have agreed with me thus far, 
it gives me pleasure to inform you that 
you have been converted to the Short 
Ballot Principle and are entitled to be 
enrolled as a Short Ballot advocate in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Short Ballot Organi- 
zation. It was two years avo he founded 
this society at a dinner in New York 
and it has been creating a quist revolu- 
tion in civie circles ever since. [t’s 
slogan is “The Long Ballot is the Poli- 
tician’s Ballot. The Short Ballot is the 
People’s Ballot.” In its pamphlets it de- 
fines “Short Ballot” tersely as follows: 

“First, that only those offices should 
be elective which are important enough 
to attract (and deserve) public examina- 
tion : 

“Second, that very few offices shou'd 
be filled by election at one time, so as 
to permit adeqnate and unconfused public 
examination of the candidates.” 

If our people had a Short Raltlot. would 
thev be found apathetic? And wouldn’t 
it be wiser to change the rovernment,to 
fit the people than to fry to change the 


four by six inches 


to get such 
control as that. 
we have erred 


discouraged | 
baffled by just having the switch- | 
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MBINE more features that will lessen 

labor, increase capacity and make hay 
baling more profitable than any other press 
on the market. 
Pull Power enables you to set the press 
—————== at middie of stack—the 
easiest t to pitch to. This does away 
with at least one man on the stack and elso 
with the necessity of having to move press. 
om There is no pitman shaft on Dain Pull 
ie Power Press, so there is no high, dangerous 
b obstruction for horses to step over andslow 
up speed. This also makes light draft and 
helps to make a larger day’s ‘work. 


tically impossible for it to get out of order. 

All hay is carried well down into hopper 
and is not strung out on withdrawal of 
feeder arm. This is essential to evenly 
packed bales. 
Patent Tucker 2utomatically folds each 
——————————=—= charge of hay and in- 
~~ top price bales—neat, smooth, square- 
ended. 

Press can be quickly telescoped for con- 
venience in transportation. 

No feature has been overlooked in mak- 
ing this the most profitable and satisfactory 
hay press to operate. 
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ig 6Self-Feed iessens hand work and so} Write Us ror Frep 

| w ———=» makes capacity larger. Power CIRCULAR No. M 48. AY Fo i 
Ht} - team ts used for MUN AZ =) 
'B eeding hay intc press 
ij chamber. “sv is auto- | Address John Deere Plow Company 
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Moline, Illinois ik 
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Grain Grader aud Ciceancr 
tact. tree for 30 geve~ no money FREE 


ad TUT y= pre r credit. 
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Ke errand ec. cleans and separates tt ’ 

flax, clover, timothy, etw. 

oats, tame oats, smut, eto., from seed wheat; any mix- 
oh) from flax. Sorte corn for ér0e planter. Rids clover of buck- 
am. Takes ous all dust, di aF ood noxious weeds from timo- 
7 Gay. Romoves foul w ~-t— and all the damaged, shrunken, 
amsats¢ —~F. SC any a andies up to 8) bushels 
Gee power or hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
0,00 ia use in D. S. and Canada. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This i# to certify that we guarantee to al! subscribers to Successful Farming that they wil! 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- ’ 
ments they shall reply. In case of dishonest or unfeir treatment on the part of any adver iser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigat on and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscribe that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful Farming either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the scdvertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing cn the V 
ve of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to S.ccessful Farming. 

he only condition that we makes that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefresh Keep this guarantee bond with your othe. valuable papers. 
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people to fit the government? 

—<CRe | 
who knows it all at fifteen | 
kalf as much at fifty. 


talk about your neighbor's | 
count your own. 


The boy 
doesn’t know 
Before you 
faults stop and 


























Saving a by product cf the orchard 


a | 
_ Publisher 


im order to make ourselves absolu‘ely safe on this bond, we have refused in one yea” 
of advertising because we could not afford to place thi 
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USS THIS COUPON 


ir answering advertisements in Successful Farming. 


Name of firm 


Town. Street State__ 


I saw your ad about _ 


In Successful Farming. | am answering it because the publishers of Successful Farming guarantee 


fair and hones’ treatment from their advertisers. Please send 
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;such as yellow kernels in white corn, 





so that people who live in the north have 
to grow smaller corn than those who live 


rther south. You will have to use 
| veer own judgment, or get your father 
ito show you about the size that is best 
|for your locality. It is @. pretty good 
rule to pick the largest ears you can 
| find which are ripe or nearly ripe. Of 
| course, your most eareful selection. will 
be made in the spring when yeu can get 
ill of your corn together and compare 
ithe ears with each other. The corn will 
be dry then so that you can take out 
kernels and study them, for it is the 
kernels that are really important. 

About the only points you can con- 
suler in selecting ears. of corn in the 
field are: 

lirst—Ears that are the proper size 
for your locality 

Second—Ears that are the proper 


shape. This will vary with the differeat 
varieties of corn, but, in a.geberal way, 
you want an ear that carries its size well 
through the middle and is somewhat 
tapering at the tip. If yon select ears 
which are nearly as large at the tip as 
at the butt, your corn will gradually 
become later and have shorter ears. 
you select ears. that are too Jong, slender 
and tapering, your corn will be earlier, 
but will have shallow, broad, flinty ker- 
nels and wide furrows between the fows. 
When the kernels-are short and the fur- 
rows wide it. do¢és not make as much 
shelled corn, and will not make as much 
fat when you féed it to stock. 

Third—The kernels should be uniform 
in size amd shape. This means that you 
should diseard ears having small round 
kernels for two or three inches at the 
tip and large cous” *ernels for an inch 
or two at the butt of the ear. That kind 
of ears are “running out” and then, if 
you shell them and mix all the kernels 
together they will not drop evenly from 
the planter, so that some hills will have 
twice as many kernels in them as others. 

Fourth—The. rows of kernels should 
be straight. When they are crooked. the 
kernels are irregular in size and shape 
and will net plant evenly. 

Fifth—Reject ears that show mixture, 
or 





white kernels in yellow corn. 

Save two or three times as much corn 
as you will need for seed, so that you 
can sort it over and test it during the 
winter or spring and keep only the very 
best and strongest for planting. If you 
have more than you need, you can sell 
it for a good price if it is first-class seed. 


It takes about fifteen ears to plant an 
acre, so you can tell about bow much 


you will need. 

Just as soon as you have picked your 
seed eorn place it so that the air can cir- 
culately freely around all the ears. This 
may be done either by hanging it up or by 
placing it on a rack which does not allow 
the ears to touch each other. Never pot 
it in a pile, not even over nicht. The 
corn has a lot of water in it when it is 
pifked and will heat very quickly if it 





| 
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boys like to do things and Choose ears of a medium height. If you 
' ‘ boy likes a race.or a con-|select the highest ears your corn will 
Now, we are going to suggest ajgradually become late, and if you -select 
st which we would like to have alli the lowest ears vou will soon have an 
wys entel lt is a mtest | early mn with shallow kernels and 
tt ir father and what we want you | wide furrows between the rows. 
to to beat him raising corn next Pick out the ears that droop over so 
veo" Ile may be a mighty good corn|that their tip is turned downward, for 
gro and if he is you will have to|such ears shed the water better when 
k that much harder It may be that/it rains and are usually drier than the 
will think some of the things you do|jears that are standing upright. The 
vour corn are “all foolishness,” bot | shank should be short, as ears with long 
go ahead Lots of farmers think |shanks are harder to husk and are more 
that some of the things other farmers do|often damaged. See that the husks are 
are “foolishness.”” We will publish short | long. enough to cover the tip of the ear, 
lessons telling you the way that the men|bhut do not extend far beyond. If the 
things who raise the most and the/tip is left bare it is likely to be dam- 
st corn It will pot be bard and youjaged by insects or disease, and if the 
can easily do the things that they do. husks extend far beyond the points of the 
It is almost time to gather the seed,/ear they are usually tightly closed so 
and you must save two or three times as 
much as you will need to plant, so that 
vou can sort it over carefully and use =, y 
only the very best. You know e aur .% 
wha happens to the ‘water pipes, 
or a pump, or a_ pitcher, when the 
water in them freezes. The same thing 
happens when a kernel of corn freezes 
before it gets dry. The little cells, which 
make up the kernel, burst and then it 
will not grow, or perhaps will make a 
veak growth if it is not frozen too hard, 
or if it was partly dry. You don’t want 
any of these dead or weak kernels in 
our seed corn, so, before a heavy frost 
comes, you must gather and dry it, or 
tore it in a place where it will not 
freeze The exact time you should do 
this depends upon where you live. Those 
who are as far north as Iowa cannot 
safely put it off later than the first few 
days in Oetober, while those living fur 
ther south can wait a week or two later. 
4 good way to gather seed corn from 
the field is to place a hoop in the mouth 
of a grain sack and then tie one corner 
of the bettom of the sack to the hoop 
so that you can throw it across your 
shoulder and have both hands free, like 
the boy in the picture. I don’t need to 
teil you to wrap the cord so that it will 
not cut your shoulder, for you will find 
that ont for yourself after you have tried A good way to pick 
it a little while. 
You must not fail to consider the|that it cannot dry out well and is dif- 
stalk in selecting your seed, for it takes/fceult to husk. There should be a 
large, thrifty stalks to produce good, big medium growth of broad thrifty leaves 
irs. It is not a good plan to take the distributed evenly over the stalk, and the 
eA rom a stalk that grew in a hill by plant should he free from all forms of 
tself, or from one in the hill with @/ disease such as smut, rust, etc. and 
rren or. weak stalk Many of the should be free from suckers, 
rne! n a stalk are likely to Don't pick the very largest ears you 
pollenized by the barren or weaklean find, for big ears are later than 
stalk There is a silk for every kernel/ smaller ears and if you keep picking 
of corn and there bas to be a grain of] that kind for seed your corn will soon 
llen from the tassel of some stalk fall/}e so Jate that it will not get ripe and 
pon each silk or it does not produce Niyou will have a lot of soft corn. I 
kernel. When the kernel is. planted it/ cannot tell you just how big an ear it 
produ a plant partly like the one that | jg pest to pick, for it is not the same for 
kernel grew on and partly like the | gifferent kinds of soils, and I don’t know 
one t the pollen came from, in just|/ what kind of soil you have on your| 
same way that beys are partly like} farm. Then, you know that the farther 
mother and partly like their father. | north you go, the shorter’the season is, 
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n the first ear 


Putting in the second ear 


is piled up. so that the air cannot cir- 
culate around it. 

The boys shown in the picture have 
found a good way to hang up cera. 
They are using binder twine. The twine 
is doubled and the ends tied together. 


Continued on page 21 




















Ready to hang up 
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New Hudson “37” 


Furnished Complete—No Extras to Buy 
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“Not Even Howard E. Coffin 
Could Build Such A Car As This 


Everyone knows that Howard E. Coffin is the Master Automobile Designer of America. He has 
built more successful four-cylinder cars than has any other man, 
But, working alone, he is not capable of building an automobile equal to the New HUDSON “37.” 


A New Idea 


For more than two years Mr. Coffin 
has been organizing this staff of en- 
gineers. There are 48 now. They have 
been gathered from all the automo- 
bile building nations—from France, 
Germany, England, Belgium and Aus- 
tria. They came from 97 different 
factories. Combined they have had a 
hand in building more than 200,090 
cars. 


It is carrying out the idea of team 
work which is the foundation upon 
which all successful concerns are 
>ow built. 

Exper ts specially fitted to do certain 
kinds of work combined their knowl- 
edge. Therefore the HUDSON ‘‘37’’ 
represents more than that which any 
one mancould do. Even Mr. Coffin, 
with his wide knowledge and recog- 
nized ability in creating new ideas, 
would fall short in an endeavor to 
build acar equal to the HU DSON ‘'37.”’ 

Automobiles have heretofore been 
designed usually by one man, just as 
Mr. Coffin, in all his previous cars 


has depended principally upon his 
own ability. 

Into the cars of any one man is 
combined the experience and ability of 
the individual. There also is incor- 
porated into such cars all the errors 
and hobbies, some of them impracti- 
cable, that any individual is apt to 
overlook. 


Are Mistakes Probable 
Under Such Conditions? 


We fortify ourselves against error 
by focusing upon every detail the 
combined skill and experience of as 
many experts as we can obtain. 

We do not limit ourselves. When- 
ever a man was found who could do 
work better than any one else and we 
have need for such work, that man 
was induced tojointhis organization. 

That is why there are 48 engineers 
in this company—the largest number 
employed by any automobile manu- 
facturer in the industry, and that is 
why HUDSON cars go out withcut 
mistakes. Thatis why there has been 


no error in judgment. Experience is 
not bought atthe expense of the buyer 
after the car is in his hands. Itis paid 
for out of the combined experience of 
the men who built the car. We pay it 
in salaries and not in replacements. 
Yet many of these men are substanti- 
aly interested in the Hudson Motor 
Car Company. f 

The Hudson Motor Car Company is 
not owned by individuals who do not 
contribute to the success of the busi- 
ness. With the exception of one holder 
of a small amount of stock, everyone 
interested in this Company is actively 
engaged in its operation. Conse- 
quently no earnings must be made for 
brains that are not responsible for 
those earnings. 

There is no large overhead—no 
water. That accounts, in addition to 
the value of brains in the engineering 
—in addition to the elimination of er- 
ror, for the fact that in the HUDSON 
37’ is given a quality not obtain- 
able in any other car and never pos- 
sible under any other conditions. 





j Electric Self-Geaink 


Some Will Advise You to Wait 

Some may say to you ‘‘The HUDSON ‘37’ is a new car. 
Wait and see what it does during the first year. Get some 
older car—one that has been developed slowly, that has 
been improved year after year, but which is a radical 
change from the leading engineering practices. ’’ 

That was sound advice when no builder had had exper- 
ience. Itis sound advice as applied to any car built by 
any oneman. It does not apply to the HUDSON “37” 
which is tha result of the experience of these 48 men gained 
in 97 factories in building over 200,000 cars. 


What These 48 Men Have Done 
The HUDSON ‘37’ is electrically self-cranking and 
electrically lighted. It is fully equipped; has 12-inch up- 
holstry, top, rain vision windshield, a motor which devel- 
ops 37-43 horsepower. speedometer, clock, 36x4-inch wheels, 
118-inch wheel base, tools and other equipment. 


Therefore it has the best quality we know how to produce. Every 
detail of luxury is developed to the highest degree. The car is entirely 
operated from the driver's seat. Lights are controlled from the dash. 
All oiling places are conveniently located. 

The price of either the Five-Passenger Touring Car, the Torpedo or 


Roadster models is $1875, f. o. b. Detroit. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT “ 


7474 Jefferson Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
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Ertel’s Bolt _ Press 





Here's the greatest hay press in the world. thecnly moto 


| baler of high power and big Gapacity which works at 
SLOW SPL&D. Friction and wear reduced \o minimum— 


' From a Farmer’s Note + Boa 


OUTLAST ALL OTHERS. 

Most powerful belt press built 4 H. P. engine equal to6 

P. on others. Has long stroke, big feed opening anP 

low hopper— essiest to feed. Instantaneous belt tight 
ener, quicé-acting emergency brake: self-teed and block 
acer; all steel Gonstrucstion. LIGHTEST but MOST 

Pow ERFUL. Can use any engine. 

We also make Horse Presses—i and 2-horse. 2and 3-stroke 
ALL OCR PRESSES FULLY GUAKANTEED. Catalog 
free. Write today. 

GHo. BE TET, co 
2230 Kentucky Street, - Quincy, Ulinois 








CAPACITY—12 to 
75 Tons of Hay 








It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
40 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 















largest feed hole, more effective + ~ 
rubs off green bark less than the Per 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 
Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no saie. 
Write for free catalog and read 
common sense way of hay press- 

















Se 
° rs 4 Power 
in of followers, but no equals. \ 
Proves je superiority 
wherever it goes. 
tigbt shapely bales, not 
1ouse buadies, works 
fast. —— accl- 
dents apd endures. 
Little t, 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble. Elj catalogue 


The The “gg” Kin King « OF Horse 











HARVESTER with Binder Attach 


4 
Coltine Plow Ce., 2003 Hampshire St.; Quincy, i. 
ment cuts and throws in piles on bar- 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 


C 0 and shocks equal with a corn Binder. 


Sold in every state. Price 620.00. W. H, BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: “The Harvester has proven all 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over 825.00 in 
iabor Icst year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 
will make 4 busbels corn to a shock.” Testimonials and 

catalog free. showing pictures of barvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO.. SALINA, KANSAS. 


MIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 
at SELF FEEDER Baa OM iccre 
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Our Junior Farmers 


Contiuued from page 18 


Notice how one boy holds it while the 
other puts in the first ear. He holds the 
ear between his feet while he runs his 
left hand through between’ the two 
strands of twine held in his right hand. 
When the second ear is put in he brings 
his hands back, and is ready for the third 
ear, and so of. The boy who puts in 
the corn should press each ear down 
tight upon the one beneath and hold it 
there till the string is crossed above it. 
Put one ear in with the butt toward 











Enough seed to plant more than three acres 


you and the next one with the tip toward 
you, so that half of them will be one 
way and half the other. 

About the best place that you can put 
your seed corn is in an attic or up- 
stairs room, where you can leave the 
wirdows open during October and most 
of November. - It needs lots of air to dry 
it out and should never be placed in a 
closed room. Do not hang it in a warm 
place which is not well ventilated, or out 
in the direct sunshine. Such places al- 
low the corn to get warm enough so 
thet it starts to sprout, and. this ‘weak- 
ens the germ, or kills it if it goes far 
enough. An open shed or driveway be- 


tween two cribs is a fairly good place! 
provided you put it there| 


to hang it, 
early enough to get thoroughly dry be- 
fore there is a hard freeze. A good way 
to keep the mice from’ spoiling it 
is to stretch wires across between raft- 
ers or walls and hang the strings of 
corn on the wire. 

Get busy, bors, for next spring you 
may wish you had some good seed corn 
and now is the time to get it. And 
then, you know there may be corn con- 
tests this winter where good prizes are 
offered and you will want some good corn 


to exhibit. 






Good Roads Year Book, 1912—Ameri- 
can Association for Road Improvement. 
In this beok is described in brief all the 
different state laws directly bearing on 
highway maintenance and improvement; 
a description of different kinds of roaa 
surfacing, and bond issues, appropria- 
tions, and mileage of roads in each state. 
The matter of bridges, culverts, etc., is 
discussed. A list of bulletins, circulars 
and documents on road improvement is 
valuable to roag men. In fact, every 
road supervisor’or engineer should have 
this book. Price $1. 

The Indiana Weed Book—Blatchley. 
Though this book bears a title that 
seems to localize it, the book is useful in 
any central western state because of 
the fact that Indiana has not kept within 
her borders the weeds she grows. Cli- 
mate alone in this day of interstate 
transportation limits weeds. Good book 
for the farmer and student. Paper cover. 


Price $1 
If you are a progressive citizen you 


cannot progress so long as your state and 
ration remain in the mud. 


~~ 
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Chalmers 


It Moves the Farm to Town 








The Chalmers “Thirty-six” gets you into town in 
about the time it used to take tohitch up the team. Hills 
make no difference, and heavy roads mean only shifting | 
the gear from high to third speed. | 


You have thirt: «ix real horse-power under your hand, 
with the whecis, asics and frame to carry it. 


The Chalmers never has distemper, pip, or heaves. 
¢ is always in condition, and is fresh at the end of the 
un .* 


The two great points about the “Thirty-six’’ are reli- 
ability and real economy. Economy depends on what 
i you get out of a car as much as what you put into it. 


When you buy a Chalmers “Thirty-six” you are 
through buying cars; you've got something that will 
stand up under you for a good many years and will cost 
you less, per year of service, than any other car. 


Think of these splendid features in a medium priced 
car: Electric lights, self-starter, Turkish cushions, nick- 
al trimmings, speedometer, long stroke motor, demount- 
able rims, 4 forward speed transmission, dual ignition 
system, carburetor dash adjustment. 


Let us send you our book, ‘“The Story of the Chalmers Car."’ 
This will answer ail the ‘‘Whys’’ you have in mind, as they 
sannot be answered in this short advertisement. 


“Thirty.six” $1,950; “Six” $2,400. Fully Equipped 


Chalmers Motor Company; 


Detroit, Michigan 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car” and catalogue 
of 1913 cars 


ies cmaanecteenoneees . 
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auto | fanspor! 


Everybody Who Sees It Says: 
“Now a have got it—this is what we farmers have 
been looking for” And itstrue. There are thousands 
of farms that need this time saver—di videad payer—the 
Galloway Auto ransport. I can’t tell you allabout it here. 
I believe it to be the best a)! purpose car in pe market. 
1 know it’s built on brand new peinaiees. I made the 
wheels strong and low rt axies-engine- 
Grive ail of the best and strongest. I’ve 


Low Down Easy to Load 
Durable Low Priced 
Absolutely Right 


This Auto Transport costs but little more 
cham © werk Conny qoutptese So Bip WP 
it’s faster than a race horse—steady and 









liable as o oan of ome. It will take the 

milk, eeasand produce 0 town a big made it simpie so that it will 1 — lived 

load too—1500 pounds. Iswilieotert ~~. aod durable. It'sa good looker too, and it 
wil carry a big | on bad roads, I have 


tor or take the family to church, Does an 


enormous lot of work. tried it on my factory work. 


We carry 1 our mallee 
dozen eigen Gag Semenanes 
we go clear across town an 
bring heavy loads of cast- 
ings. Have had as much 


twice as much as it ought 
tocarry We bave t it 
more in @ year than alarge 
would in five. I 
beartly recommend it. 

Now I want you to send 
today for my catalog It 
tells you all about the mach- 
ine, and the price will simply 
amaze you. ‘ ‘How = = 
world can he do it!” is w 
ase nent Overtcade—it's rou will gay. But remember 

ky Good U's sold direct from factory 


Get the Postcard off to me today William Galloway, Pres. —7),;f-0 "°rre™ 
The Wm. Galloway Co., {96 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 


The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 





We Have re | this Machine 
More than a Year. Tested It 
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' The Food We Eat—and Why GALLOWAY 
ream Separators 


a By E. M. Rodebaugh 90 Days Free Trial 
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' } Your Own Easy Terms 
If Galloway Bath in-Oi) Separators 
; were aot equal at every possible 
—_ Point to the highbest-priced ma 
Po chines on the market, wouid I dare 
; to guarantee them as 1 do! Would 
= I dare to ship, freight prepaid. on 
> 30 to Wdays Approval Test! Could 
J afford to let you run my Separator 
wemenite 5 oem. at my risk 
‘ . , : y freight beth ways, if m 
The new born man child doubles his All of these are transformed in the Guth tn eh Sumeneier baled a ‘make good"? ‘Nove 
ght in 180 days. wonderful alchemy of nature, but in short aay x Loom Mere! 1 know thet Fam right on — 
Che colt in sixty days they may be said to each have its sep- three big farmsevery standard make of Separator. 
The pic in fourteen days. } arate office: the proteid to build muscle, 
? I rabbit in six days. strength and energy; the carbo-hydrates | Test It At My Risk 
Why for the production of heat and fat, while a ol tere Cpu t tanya etree 
oO the rabbit is the littlest and/| the fats are broken up into their consti- Prope »sition. I don't care where you live. Teuicend 
therefore he grows the fastest and there-|tuents and re-formed into fats within the you my Bath-in-Oll for competitive test. If it 
, : - , <1 “ - age i doesn't prove that it has special 
ore be e the horse is the biggest’’- body of the animal. advantages not found in any 
whos Billi! . tut fats cannot be broken up or di- Slee Gos ena Gomme’ 
We innot blame {[t on the open air, | gested without the presence of mineral epyenes entée Seeosabone 
because lots of people live out doors the | salts. Soups welinot ont as bones 
g ter part of the time, and these fig Now if the hog has robbed his muscles . Soup noua” ~~ yy as 
¥ i! are practi ally constant: we can- ito make bones. when we eat him we are well constructed. as close askim 
4 D trribute it to environment fer t°) short changing ourselves; just as. when | nat says Coméliag M. Hunter, 
: presence or absence of st _ day! =I a }we grow a crop of wheat on land de- Theodore Casper of 
a * never see verv much daylight, and] gej, one eleme , wi Dodgevine Wis. says 
' +H 4. r ficient in rne Rives gh 5 pe oo Sewanee ee od 
‘ g it- have a short crop, but it will be slig tly Sead way) for any of those high 
They all drink milk; babies, colts,| deficient in the element of which the soil For priced separators. So. any 
nd rabbits - way you took at it the Galo 
i t ane ue is short , : , we way takes the banner for Qual 
' If they dont they ought to, and take | rhis grub question hits me three times | p&, pod sp ne peenen Se 
s I id reliable \ ol ri 4 " . ‘or @ af 
a it in th old I 4 l way, wit 10 any la day and if there is any pie around on | Beek — epectal o ‘and 1 win 
4 zZziers to if Sunday evening, oftener. Now send my big 5-color catalog of 
If the bugs get into the milk just tut it’s got to be the right kind of my general line, new, hand 
— : : 7 “ ‘ . some, complete, truthful. con 
after it is drawn, why the way to pre pie. vincing —all free and postpaid. 
ent from getting into the milk, | Alfalfa experts tell us that alfalfa will Write me today. Address 
i is not to draw it, just let the joyous| not grow on a soil deficient in lime— WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Pres., 
litite grubber do his own milking. 4-8 of us have tried it and know that | Wm. Gelloway Co,, 193 Galloway Sta, Waterieo, Ia. 
Phere ts milk and milk! _ lit will, but alfalfa likes lime, and while 
\ll milk is part water; some milk is | j¢ will grow on a slightly acid soil, it will | N 
‘ a y weiik he Kind | not analyze as high in lime as the crop | 
jaby milk, the Kind he gets when he! orown on a soil that has an abundance 
ris his rose petal of a tongue around of lime. for the Old Wagon 
sucks away, happy and contented, "Tt eamefone f - ' ' te ii Lotus fit your did wagen with" Electric” 
i Ss ! PP} . Therefore if we are to get this lime heels and make it strong and 
is —- Tk i into our bones, we must lime the soil new. Another wagcn life 
orse ml is twenty that grows the alfalfa, that feeds the ‘ ust by 
4 Pig dinne ris fifty-two hog that makes the meat that supplies y rese’ yh ye 
Rabbit grub is 104. . ; the table that feeds the mother of the atin sor comtun eens f book gives 
ee dat taken the teat Mase ond | : it ap aid wagnan wns ag te 
! put a dot before the last figure anc ihree-fourths of the ash of the body is Electric Stee Write for copy. 
ive the per cent, lime. ine Gaal ta. @0% sa. QUINCY, HL. 
Che measly cottontail has us skinned, “From the dust of the ground cre-| 
p but read pn ,.| ated He him.’ 
Man, 020; horse, 040; hog, OSO; rab- We won't quarrel over when it was, 
t. a) , nor where it occurred; because we are all 
rhat is ash, the mineral nutrient Of | pioeer and better men than we were last | 
‘ | ves ar this time, and that proves some-| 
I per cent, a dot between the first | thing; and we want to be more so this 
res of en h. Well. 21. 98.178 | year coming. | 
bout lime? ell, 21, &6, LtS.)° Ogteomalacia-frailits ssium how 
eon ste we : aTT - rare > ‘ wank ead | | , Try wheels 30 days for heavy haul- 
Pp horus. 292. ST. 185. 427 ae poe ee SS weap ing on roughest roads. If wheels are 
SPROSUS, Ss aes F “+ ee in lots of letters) are caused by lack | as represented, pay balance. If not, 
Sorto looks as though the young man) or mineral matter, and Haubner, a friend | sack comes your$s. Write for Free Measuring Device. 
eats at the second table, on the crumbs of mine. says that “cows fed upon po- 
ind .left overs tatoes or wpon roots very poor in phos- EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 
Now don’t go out and try to run down); phates, exclusively, fail to fatten, be- 





1 rabbit to put that youngster to, be . ' weak, and are apt to suffer from | _Madeinonepiece! Allsizes, to fitany axle. Save 


t come 





cause in all probability the good God | caries: put j ate ime be give of draft. Thousands sold. Owners delighted. 
kr His fulton, and you'll ans him wage By Ben ae oe Ulpeguees for men and horses. Book Free. 
sick ‘ Forbes has “fed raw bone meal and Empire Mfg. Co., Box 913, Quincy, Ill. 

Why do hogs get over-fat and go down?! hone flour to young pigs”’—it strength- 

much yaller corn Why? se-/ ons the bones, increases size, hardness 

’ rn is not a balanced ration, and and ash 
they need something to build bon | Tankage supplies the same need, as 

"hey need mineral matter . to a certain extent does ashes of wood 

Now man is just as much an animal) o- eorncobs. 

a hog (some are more so), and he| ‘The energy derived from different foods 


is a heart, liver, lungs, muscles and | ;. all produced by the same process; their 

and various other parts, and| carbon unites with the oxygen of the Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons] 
‘ parts have certain functions, all hleed, the only difference in the food value Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
nter-related, and all dependent upon the |; the amount of energy each will »neral farm work. The reasonis plain. The 





























dhe ente a w-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
Food or feed, either or both produce. man and no harder for the team, One man 
rare: t} f l Yaar Proteid foods produce energy: and | fcando most of his farm work alone with the 
_ Nature has the ee ty ol h Bie - |build and repair waste proteid tissues. Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 
— oh, »P — - wh h wag . ae rome | In order for an animal to do his best, | | @AWANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX32, HAVANA, ILL. 
: "Vit a" ~ will Bag nell he must have all the food necessary to ~ ma 
‘ rie she I = j eve - > 2° 
nt hefore pt will let him down in| #'¥¢ the results, and then just a dit] 
| ~ t in loit this ] does | More, because there is bound to be some | 
u ul aqomeg IS she ofr 
not give us any warning, she blows no wave re not concerned with the analy 
tle nor rings a bell , C ake Boy Comcermet : Sy prevent damage to garden truck, fruits, live stock 
I is what we are after in hogs, but] *%'5 °F digestion of food and its synthesis on road to market. Me ake any wegen © 66S Ses. Soon 
have a rack to hang it on, else|°® building up into body tissues, nor are Seager artes bencfacd--thowsends ta, use—"siy wagon 
’ ihe. ai fF wZ ol. Tse “ . > o — rses ni ~~ 
not do us any good | we particularly interested in knowing rides like auto” says one. Get a pair at dealers. 
s n-eighth f the ash f bon |how a hog transforms the piece of beef = Bes eaters wows, ——— 
Seven-eig s of the ash of bones ; : pee 
tte of lime fat it eats into hog fat or lard, but we caine ibe. Conlon nad Gethel of proots tree. 
for the bones: iron for the red| know it does it, and this fact should HARVEY SPRING CO., 715 17th St., Racine, Wis. 
1: potash for the muscles, brain and | Suffice , : , ‘ 
er: salt for the blood, serum and/ The main thing is to know just what 
lung magnesium for the lungs and|kind of food will produce certain re- 
ner s tissues, and sulphur for the hair sults, and why ; “ae 
ind horns For instance, the blood is a fluid like 
The bald-headed man is weleome to try| water, in whieh the corpuscles of three 
no charge different kinds swim around like poly- | 
The food we eat is composed of pro- | wogs in a can of water; the red breed of | 
teids, cnrbo-hydrates, fats and mineral| tadpoles require iron to unite with. the 
| 





matter. }oxygen of the air to produce oxyhaemog- 
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iobin, the blood as a whole requires lime. 
or in case of a cut we would bleed to 
death, the lime makes it coagulate or clot. 

The blood is alkaline, the stomach dur- 
ing. digestion is acid, and would digest 
itself but for the neutralizing effect of 
the blood. 

the acid in the gastric juice comes 
from mineral matter. 

The alkaline -salts in the intestines 
which digest the fats come from mineral 
matter. 

‘If the food which the animal eats con- 
tains no mineral matter, the body will be | 
poisoned by the phosphoric and sul- | 
phuric acids produced within the body 
y the process of life. 

These acids must be neutralized by the 
mineral matter in the food. 

If an animal goes staggering around 
like a jag in dry territory-it doesn't 
ueeessarily mean that it has been sam- 
pling the joy juice; its diet may be} 
wrong, it may need a change. of feed to| 
one with more mineral matter 

More grain, more hay, more fodder | 
even, and salt. 

The mineral question doesn’t strike our 
animals half as hard as it does ~s, be- 
cause in a pinch the animal will eat 
coal for its sulphur, dirt for its mag- 
nesium, and old plaster for the lime it 
may contain, and we wouldn't like to 
sample either one, but at the same time 
we are eating bread from grain which in 
process of milling has had three times 
as much ash removed in the bran as re- 
mains in the flour. 

The rice hulls we feed the stock hold 
three times as much iron as the rice we 
eat 

While the fine bolted corn meal mush 
flour contains but a mighty small frac- 
tion of the ash of the corn. 

We can make up this deficiency if we 
study our foods, as we know that. those 
foods deficient in phosphorus are white 
flour, bolted cornmeal, hominy, potatoes, 
fat pork and rice; while the foods rich in 
phosphorus are beans, beef, eggs, graham 
flour, milk and pease. 

The food we eat is a mighty interest- 


ing study. 


Feeding Beet Tops. 

We harvested a large crop of sugar 
beets this fall, and are now just com- 
pleting the hauling to the station. As 
soon as we got enough of the tops off 
the beet piles we hauled them and put 
them in the silo, whole, with the regular 
silage carrier Previous to putting in 
the tops we had been feeding prime corn 
silage, and so we had a good chance to 
ompare it with the tops. We com- 
menced feeding the tops as soon as the 
frost was out of them and have fed them 
entirely, with some dry fodder of course, 
‘ver since, and the result has been that 
our cows showed a slight gain in their | 
milk from the time we commenced feed- 
ing the tops and they have kept it up.to 
he present time. There has been no bad 
effect with the older cattle but some of 
uur calves have had well-developed cases 
f frozen root poisoning I think it 
vould be taking the safe side to withhold 
weet tops entirely from young calves, 
specially if the tops have been frozen, 
ind they nearly always are. Older cattle 
ire seldom affected in this way. Some | 
of our tops were left in the field, in 
fact are there now in the middle of the 
winter, and we are selling them to/ 
.eighbors at 50 cents per load, and they 
re considered excellent and cheap feed. 
They are piled in the barns a day or two 
before feeding and in that time the frost 
voes out. I think that much of the 
trouble reported from feeding beet tops 
to stock comes from allowing“the cattle 
© gorge themselves on them when they 
ire frozen, and the result is then wrong- 
fully attributed to the tops when it 
should be laid at the door of the frost in 
them. With frozen beets it is a very | 
different thing, as it also is with most 
ither frozen roots. These seem to have 
very decided poisonous effect, causing 
a peculiar staggering gait, paralysis, bloat 
ind other symptoms, the most prominent 
of which is frothing at the mouth from | 

I tart.——R.. E. Dimick, Wis. 


—SO ge 
“Any ove nowadays who lets the me 
gtow under his feet is gradually going 


to grass.” 
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Economy Gasoline Engines always 
justify our binding guarantee. We. 
build them to exceed their rated 
horse power and to excel our claims 
of low fuel cost, durability and steady run- 
ning. And then consider our remarkably 
low prices. 













With Economy standard water cooled engines 
selling as low as $26.95, the expense of being 
without an engine is surely many times the cost 
of buying one. 
















Turn to pages 1384 to 1392 in our’ latest 
Big General Catalog and note the remarkably 
low prices we quote on any size engine you 
want. Shipped on 60 Days’ Trial and backed by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s guarantee. 


















If you haven’t a copy ot our Big General Catalog jast write 
«ECONOMY ENGINES”’ on a postal card and sign your 


name and address. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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Wonderful Deep Tilling! 


Note How It Pays! 


The marvelous Spalding Deep- fall, we’d have had a crop now.” 
Tilling Machine plows from 12 to 16 The Spalding Deep-Tilling Ma- 
inches deep, pulverizes and mixes chine is the only thing of its kind 
the soil, allinoneoperation. Makes jn existence. If you farm only 20 
a regular garden-seedbed over the acres it will pay for itself the first 
entire farm, which holds moisture season. Ourires books disclose the 
through any drought. Results from magic in the soil of a deep-tilled farm. 
a thousand farms show wonderful Cut out this ad as a memo to write 
crop increases, Figures and facts for them. 
from farmers, farm papers, experi- 
ment stations, agricultural experts, User E. H. Smith of Steele, N. Dak., 
etc., are ready to send you now. writes—"i plowed some old land with the 
Secid today for them. Boniding Machine that had een Yarmed 

W.’ll send you also our book en- riment thi he. 
titled ‘1,001 Knights,” full of noth- tis clean Teac 


lowed) th wed, 
ing but letters from Owners, many poeta bre ho oeaded | 


owners in drought sections, saying Hundreds of other inst 
4 f 
**If we’d bought the machine last every State in the Union. tent 
Spalding Dept. C9 


Spalding/ 2 om tae i ain 
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Gale Mfg. Co. 
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Care of the 
Colt 


There is no animal on the farm more 
admired or more petted than the young 
colt. His dam, his owner and all the 
family watch every development. Each 
change is noticed and discussed acd 
many are the guesses as to whether he 
will be like his mother or not. He is 
tue farm pet. But times change very 
often after weaning. Turned loose in 
the pasture with the older colts and no 
longer being under fodt to attract no- 
tice, the barnyard “star” of the summer 
is forgotten by winter. 

The day he was taken from his mother 
he looked fit for the show ring. Plump 
and growthy, he was the pride of the 
farm. By winter time he is a sorry 
looking, pot-bellied little scare crow 
hustling to keep alive. A shortage of 
good feed tells the whole story. Short 
pasture, oat straw and cornstalks did 
not replace his mother’s milk. As a re- 
sult that colt is forever doomed to be a 
little horse. Handy, maybe, a tough lit- 
tle beggar, perhaps, but always lacking 
the mw arket essential of size No colt 
fully recovers from such a set back the 
first winter. He may grow well the next 
season on good pasture but he would 
have done better. 

If a colt is making his best growth, 
he will weigh half as much as he ever 
will at a yearling. It takes a lot cf 
good feed to put on nearly a thousand 
pounds of horse flesh in twelve months, 
yet many men do it. Of course, to make 
that growth the colt must be bred fa: 
extreme size. 

tut too often we have depended too 
much on the size of the parents and no' 
enough on the amount of oats in the 
feed box. Breeding helps, but bone and 
muscle cannot be built up unless the ant- 
mal is furnished the proper materials any 
more than a mason can build a wall 
without brick and mortar The one 
place we fall down worst in raising guud 
horses, as compared to the draft horse 
sections of Burope, is in poor feeding. 

The colt’s food must not only be plen- 
tiful but it must be of the richt kind. 
The colt’s body demands food to build 
bone and muscle tissue. That means 
feeds high in ash and protein § Alfalia 
and oats are hard to beat. Clover, oats 
and bran are also a good combination. 
Timothy hay is better to sell than w 
feed colts. 

Now and then I meet a man who holds 

at colts are better off for having tv 

sh it. He says it makes them tough. 
| agree that making a living al! winter 

a stalk field and sheltered by a barb 
wire fence makes “tough Jlookers” of 


weanling colts. Such a man ought to 
raise bron ‘hos They are the result of 

ch a system of management applied 
by nature. Tough, sure they are tough, 


ut you never saw one top the market 
The draft horse has been developed un- 
ler unnatural conditions for the purpose 
ff working and is not intended for a 
wild pony That is why it takes extra 
feed to make a big draft horse 

But maybe our friend does not like 
ig draft horses. Most of us get enough 
small ones to suit us when we have tried 
or all the size we could. The best argu- 










Weanling | 


By 
Geo. W. Godfrey 





ment I know for size is the Chicago 
market for the past ten years. 
1600 pounds, $203; 1650 pounds, $216; 


1700 pounds, $233; 1750 pounds, - 
1800 pounds, $276; 1850 pounds, Rs 


1900 pounds, $341; 1950 pounds, ° 
2000 pounds, $426. 

Does the last hundred pounds y? 
When a ton horse sells for ew 
buy a team of 1600 pound ones and 
enough over to get a harness for one 
thrown in, it looks as though it paid to 
feed the weanling colt for all the size 
he could make. It is rather hard to de- 
termine why some men will throw a 
fifty dollar steer a half-bushel of corn 
and begrudge a good colt a few nubbins. 

A colt worth raising needs no pam- 


pering. He needs exercise out of doors! 


every day unless it be in a blizzard. His 
play teaches him to handle himself and 
fills out his muscles. But he must have 
a ag Fao to sleep and a shelter from 
the s The old horse can sleep 
standing up and rest but the youngster 
must lie down and stretch out. He is 
doing his best when after a good feed 
he stretches himself flat in solid com- 
fort 

A while ago I visited. one of th» 
largest stallion farms in the country 
‘lhere were about a hundred yearling 
stallions running loose like steers in a 
feed lot. They had all they could eat, 
plenty of water and a dry sheltered yard. 
That was their winter quarters. No 
pampering about that and yet the owner 
has the reputation of producing the big- 
gest kind of colts for their age. Few, 
if any, excel him as a feeder. 

Like a boy, the colt should be traine:! 
up as he is to go. An early halter 
breaking will teach him a healthy re- 
spect for his master that he will never 
forget. The safest horse is one that has 
learned by con:panionship to trust man. 
Then a broken colt is so much easier 
handled in case of accident. or in trim- 
ming his hoofs or examining his teeth. 
The trimming of his feet is a job not to 
be neglected either, for a crooked foot 
on a colt may cause permanent injury 
if not straightened up. It is better for 
all concerned if the colt grows up well 
mannered rather than a wild brute. i 
like te tie them up nights through the 
winter so that they will be used to being 
handied and also so that each gets his 
share of feed. To hear some people 
talk and read their articles in the papers 


lone might think that the “horseless” age 


would arrive before our weanlings could 
grow up But although motor trucks 
hav< een used sometime now in the 
cities, draft horses are now quoted ai 
from $240 to $320 The government 
tried auto trucks for hauling army lug- 
gage and gave them up.. Over in Indiana 
they are building a horseless city. When 
completed no horse shall enter therein, 


but hold, they are using horses in its 
building Thus it wil! ever be On 
smooth city pavements they may get 


alone without horses but there are too 


ma aces that nothing else can fill! 
worry about the place for our 
wean ing If he is the right kind, his 
wore wl de badly needed 




















Pratts Animal Reguiator 


bas for forty years been the standard < Bvecteds 
conditioner. 25c, 5éc, $1, $3.50 


Colic Cure 

(Veterinary) 
Bure cure for colie and indigestion, $1 
“Your money back if it fails” 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or 
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. 8. io mail our 
es book, * “The! fog from B, to Sale” 
or THE L. B. SILVER ree Ce. 


145 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTOR'S Megnd Indigestion Cure 


Cures eaves. Ly 
correcting the cause, 
7 which is Chronic 
[a—-, Indigestion. The 
original and only 
scientific remedy 
for Heaves. Sold 
by druggists for 23 
years; used in veterinary practice over 30 years. 
One to (hree $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money 
refunded if results are not satisfactory after 
Free fockiet ex 


oklet explains about the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
Conditioner and Worm’ Ex 


xpeller. 
mi sical to ag hg ose is small. Safe for the om, 
Econom ‘mare in foal. $1.00 per can at Dealers’ or 
express prepaid. 

THE NE' NEWTON REMEDY Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
"VISIO" 


An Absoluts Cure for 

Moon Blindness 

(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 


Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
ay eee | cure defects ot the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has be \ afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have fried nd failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEES to refund 
money if it does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 

WSO Remedy Ass’a, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FARM FENCE 


113 cts. a rod 


for a 2 in. high ho 

1-20. a rod for 47 Inc’ 
high cose fence: 2dearodfora 
60-inch heavy pou'try fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer cr 3C Oasys 
Special bard wire , 80 
Ca free. 
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pend ou for Las ‘Curb, “Splint. 

Ringbone lameness. Thou- 
sands have > qpewed it ———— 
Get a bottle from your druggist. 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for $5." reat- 








ise on the Horse”’ Free at drug- 
or from Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
F Vt., U. 8. 









Siew Ih of the New Party.” or"tne cn potitical book 


Sample postpaid 10c. Send quick— 
1S San NICHOLS acoO., MNapervilis, litinols, 
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Pigs and the Bath Tub 


Pe > 















Recently I read an article in one of | 
the farm papers about “Pigs and the 
Swill Pail,” and I want to tell the} 
readers of Successful Farming about a 
concrete bathing place that I made for 
my hogs. It has proved to be one of the 
best things on the farm. 

It is seven feet by twelve feet inside 
and about twelve inches deep. I used 
twelve sacks of cement and coarse sand 
and gravel in the proportion of one to 
four. 

The walls are about four inches above 
the ground and forms can be made with ' 
most any old lumber. 

After the bath tub was finished I 
built a shade over it. 

Now I will tell you some of the many 
advantages to be derived from one of 
these bathing places during the hot weath- 
er. At that time I keep water in it all 
the time and once a week I put dip in 
the water to kill the lice. I found this 
worked successfully and was much eas- 
ier than dipping the hogs, as the herd, 
old and young, would go into the water | 
and wallow. They kept the place busy 
all of the time. 

I never had hogs to thrive and do 
better. They got rid of the lice and’ 
had a glossy coat of hair. 

This winter I used the bath tub to 
put ashes in, from the furnace and range, 
always throwing in a few handsful of 
salt. Then I bought a ton of coal screen- 
ings from our cual dealer for seven cents 
a hundred and put these in also. The 
hogs have stayed right by it and have 
cleaned it all up. 

The cost of making (counting mater- 
ial and labor) would not exceed ten dol- 
lars and the poorest runt on the place 
will pay for it. I would not do without 
mine for ten times its cost. One hot day 
last summer one of my near neighbors 
came in from the field at noon and found 
six three-hundred-pound hovs dead from 
the heat. The loss would have built ten 
bath places.—G. S. Babcock, Iowa, 


— Fo f= 
Don’t make hard times for yourself 
»v complaining. And don't, by joining 


with an army of other croakers, make 
hard times for others.—F. H. 8. 
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Corn Silage for Beet 











It is difficult to measure the value 
of silage in feeding beef cattle. There are 
usually factors like feeding the breed- 
ing herd, the class of cattle being fed 
and the prices of other cattle foods that 
evade appraisement. Many farm#rs be- 
lieve they are making money from feed- 
ing beef cattle, when in reality ‘their only 
profits come from the increased cro 
yields made possible by the presence o 
the cattle on their farms, 

_ The best test of the value of any feed- 
ing material or systein of stock feeding 
comes from its proved ability to yield 
the coveted profit through a@ decade or 
more. Long years ago British feeders of 
beef cattle learued the importance of suc- 
culent feed in their rations. The great 
dependence placed in turnips, mangels 
ard swedes by the old masters of the 
feeder’s art on the “tight litttle isle” con- 
vinees us that we have the correct idea. 

Exnreriments in which roots and sil- 
age have been directly compared have 
shown the effects of the two for cows 
giving milk, young cattle and feeding 
cattle to be practically the same. Silage 
has the advantage in this country be- 
cause an acre of corn yields about twice 
as much total dry matter as_an acre of 
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Mbis trademark stands for the 
famous South Bend Watch. You 
|} may nave seen a South Bend 
ily frozen in a cake of ice 

a South-Bend-Jeweler’s win- 
dow, for hundreds of these jew- 
elers Aave shown these watches 
running accurately in ice. 

The meaning of the trade- 
mark isthat South Pend Watches 
are marvelously accurate lime- 
pieces. This mark means that 
South Bend Watches actually 
do what the mark indicates. An 
adjusted South Bend will run in 
oven heat, too, and keep perfect 
time 





Now, if it will keep time un- 
der ‘hese conditions, it will stay 
accurate in your pocket. 


You ought to look up a South- 
Bend-Jeweler and see one of 
these watches. 


It takes six months just to 
make ¢ South Bend Watch. Six 
months sore are often neces- 
sary to regulate it to the point 
where it will pass the 700-hour 
accuracy test that every South 
Bend oust sland, Each watch 
‘eg ‘uspected 411 times in the 
making. A South Bend is truly 
a wondertul watch 
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The South Bend is so/d only 
by expert retail jewelers—never i 
by mail, You thus get the jev - 
eler’s regulation with the South 
Bend. That is important, for 
watches don’t run the same for 
everybody. They’ve got to be 
regulated tothe buyer’s person- || 
ality. Ask the jeweler why. : 







Drop in today and see a 
South-Bend-Jeweler. Read this 
letter from one of them: 














Mandan, N.D., March 25, 1911, 


Soutu Benp Watca Co, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 1 would say tn re- 

ard to Studebaker Watch that 

am very much pleased with it. 
I loaned this watch to Conductor 
Ed. Nichols of the Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. Said watch came in 
on time for three consecutive 
weeks. Mr. Nichols stated to 
me it was the best watch he ever 
carried. Yours very truly, 


C. Conyns. 



















Write for free book, ‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It 
tells interesting things about 
watches and their construction. 
You need this book if you are 
going to buy a watch. 





The South Bend Watch Company 
9 Sylvan Street, South Bend, Indiana 


<Séuth Bend” 





Watch an 








5 helps Cacrantees to Save You $40 on This 


Special Split Hickory Combination Storm Buggy 


REATEST winter 
buggy on earth. 
wind, cold, and 


ordinary top buggy. 


A few special ints: La 
front 17x29 inches. 


Blid 





ro 

front for carrying small articles. 
vision on both sides, Al! glass w 
of double strength and rubber 
t measures 36 inch 


tempered and tested four and 
cushion and spring back. 


s the bes 
ing 
Boid on free trial. 


FREE 
BOOK. THE OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Write Today 


almost instantaneously! Opened > 
as quick, ict sunshine in from al Y 
sides. Weighs only alittle more than ae 


Paneled doors. 
glass door-lights 19x12 inches. / 
ng doors perfectly adjusted, %0- 
ounce heavy rubber rear curtain to roll 
up, fitted with 8x12 inch mica window. 
rail inside. Pockets in 


and summer 
Closed up, is 
storm proof 
our 


Light, easy- 


running—no jar, no rattle. 


Ideal for All Seasons—Built on Our 
Famous Wrought lron Gear — 

Guaranteed for Two 
Thirty Days Free Road Trial 


Phelps spent three years exper! 
menting te@ perfect this Storm Buggy. 


Years — 


glass 


30 Days 
Free Trial 








Clear road 
indows are 
cushioned—there’s no jar,no rattle, Plenty of room 
es on top of cushion. Split Hickory special shafts 


wish Twentieth Century bracing. Bradiey quick shifting shaft couplings. Oil 


four plateosprings, Soft and comfortable spring 
ied boot over rear. Beautifully and substantially 


op tytny upholstered. Phelps stands right behind this Storm Buggy— 
t { buy you can make—and still save 640. Write today for this Free Book 
this and 12 other styles of Split Hickory Vebicies. A) 

8% to #0 below any Other price in America, quality for 
quality. Write at once. Address H, ©, President, 


guaranteed. 


STATION 202, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





roots and can be produced for about one- 
third of the expense, owing to the large 
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The cat: 


secured from our advertisers are a source of modern education. 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains : 
Nux Vomica. Digestive 
and Nerve Tonic. 
Quasaia. Digestive Tonic 
and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate ofIron. Blood 
Builder and General 
Tonic 
Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 
Compnon Salt. Appetizer, 
Cleanser 
Epsom Salts. Laxttive. | remove the cause 0 
Nitrate ef Potash. Stim- 
ulates hiangys. Our 
Charcoal. Prevents 
Noxious Gases. 
Fenugreek. Tonic and 
Aromat 
The above ts carefully 
componnded by Dr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.), with just 
enough cereal mea! to 





gives tone to the entire h 
poisonous waste material, and _it expels worms. And remember, many cases suppo 
intestinal worms. Dr. Hess Dip and 
the bedding, feeding places, and a little in the hog wallow and in the 


sition—Feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your 
herd, disinfect the premises with Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant as directed (begin before your 
aresick), andif your hogs die fromcholera, every 
cent will be refunded. Secure the goods from 
your dealer whom you know. You can't ignore 
this proposition. We are reliable, have been do- 
ing business in your community for 20 years. 
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The Scourge 


of Hog Cholera 


cost the hog raiser millions last year. In their utter despair of being able to 
the publishers of the farm press have thrown open their columns to free discussion 
by the hog raisers themselves. Experience after experience only seems to prove the hopelessness 

of obtaining acure. The only promise seems to be in preventives. Many testified that by use of tonics 
to build up the condition of their animals and 
some instances even when whole herds had 
testimony was not uncommon last Fall in the farm papers. 


Dr. HESS STOCK TONIC 


og system, acts gently on the bowels, helps the kidneys do their work in throwing off 


Disinfectant is a powerful 


infection. 


werful disinfectants they had 
nm swept away in the immediate neighborhood. Such 


make a perfect mixiure. 















Dr. Hess Stock Tonic in 25-Ib. pails costs you 
$1.60, 100-Ib. sacks, $5.00. Except in Canada and 
extreme West and South. Only costs 8 cts. per 









g - DR 


thrifty poultry. 


month for the average hog. . Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant is put up in 5-gallon F 

cans. If your dealer can’t supply “* Sa 
ou, write us. — 







13 Ibs. 25¢; 5 Ibs. 60c ; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Asutano, One.> <== 


. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A is a tonic that overcomes the debilitating influence of moulting. 
Tones up the egg organs, invigorates the older fowls, gets pullets ready for early laying. In fact, it makes healthy, 
Also cures gapes, cholera, roup, leg weakness and the like. Costs practically nothing. One extra egz 


pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen eats for three months. 





hog cholera, 














vented the disease, in 





























sed to be cholera are only 
rmicide which, when sprinkled in 
aking water, will kill the germ and 
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Except in Canada and the extreme West. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





ALFALFA CLOVER SEED 


See aa is ae rin et eae 
HL W. BUCKBEE, Reckiord Seed Farms, R-F.D. 67 ROCKFORD, 








amount of hand labor required in culti- 
vating and harvesting the root crops. 

It is as a feed for the breeding herd 
that silage has proved of the greatest 
economic value. This is partly because 
of the many difficulties in maintaining 
beef preeding herds in the best form in 
winter on dry feeds, and partly because 
it is easier to carry the herd through the 
summer without loss, expense and risk 
that hasten in the wake of cattle on a 
drouth-stricken vasture.. Some of the 
most prominent breeders of pure bred 
beef cattle depend on silage, lightly re- 
inforved with clover and dlfalfa hay and 
a small amount of grain, to maintain 
their herds in the winter. 

As a food for young cattle there seems 
to be nothing quite equal to silage to 
insure a steady growth and strong, vig 
orous health. It gives just the rizht con- 
sistency to the feed to bring its effic 
iency up to the limit. Men producing 
baby beef are astonished by the sleek 
<appy appearance, perfect health and big 
gains made by their silage-fed bovine 
babies. Silage, in fact, has come to be 
regarded as a standard food for making 
this class of beef. 

While silage produces the best results 
for feedine the breeding herd and young 
cattle rather than for fattening cattle, 
yet the experiments at the Indiana sta- 
tion, where silage has been fed as a 
ole roughage in varying amounts with 
clover hay, and with medium amount of 
cottonseed meal, show that it makes 
cheap and uniform gains, first-class qual 
ty and returns profits which commend 
its use to feeders of beef cattle. 

In a test at the Indiana station in 
1910 two lots of ten steers each on dry 


fecd furnished a direct comparison with 
four lots getting silage. The cost of 100 
pounds of gain was $10.21 and $10.98 


for the dry-fed steers getting 1.27 and 
2.52 pounds of cottonseed meal daily a 


head, along with twelve pounds of clover 
hay and 15.8 pounds of shelled corn. 











The gains of the steers that had part or 
all clover hay, and in some cases part of 
the corn, replaced by silage, cost in no 
case over $9.95 a 100 pounds, and from 
that ranged down to a cost of $9.42. 

Silage was valued at $3.50 a ton. 
clover hay at $10, and corn at 50 to 57 
cents a bushel. according to the monthly 
variations of the market. In this ex- 
periment the economy of silage was very 
plain. It not only increased the gain, 
but it reduced the quantity of other feed. 
The necessity of feeding some kind of 
protein feed along with corn silage was 
plainly shown in this experiment, for 
the lot fed the larger amount of cotton- 
seed meal made much better gains. 

Another factor that should be consid- 
ered in feeding silage to cattle is the 
feeding of hay or dry forace along with 
it to satisfy the craving of the animals 
for something of the kind. Clover hay 
not only furnishes the desired amount of 
dry roughage. but it balances up the 
deficiency of protein in the silage. 

Conditions have changed in the cattle 
feeding business since the farmers turned 
out three and four-year-old steers, bred, 
roughed and fattened within the limits 
of one farm. gThis is no reason why a 
farmer should not keep a breeding herd 
and raise his own feeders. The real 
function of cattle in maintaining soil fer- 
tility cannot be successfully performed 
where feeders are bought to consume 
nothing but the corn crop. 

Breeding cattle and young stock are 
needed to turn the grass and rough feed 
into money, encourage better crop rota- 
tions, and the growing of crops that will 
supply better feed and leave more fer- 
tility in the soil. Buying feeders simply 
to convert the corn and a small amount 
of roughage into manure cannot maintain 
the fertility of the farm. There is a 
erying need for breeding cattle and young 
stock to consume large quantities of 
cheap, bulky feeds and turn them into 
dollars and fertility. 





A simple solution of the whole prob- 
lem is to grow beef cattle and finish 
them on the farm where they were bred. 
Can this be done at a profit? Numerous 
instances could be cited of breeders and 
feeders who have made a success of this 
line of feeding to prove that it can be 
done. It takes considerable time for 
farmers to adopt new and improved sys- 
tems of stock feeding. 

But the silo, as a factor in economical 
beef production has come to stay. It 
lowers the cost of wintering the breed: 
‘ng herd, carries the whole herd safely 
over periods of summer drouth, fur; 
nisheg ideal feed for the young stock. 
and reduces the amount of grain re- 
quired to finish the cattle for market. 
Lester J. Meredith. 
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Important Meetings. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3.—Salt Lake City, Utah. 
National Irrigation Congress. 

Oct. 14-20.—Waterloo, Iowa. Dairy 
Cattle Congress and lowa Dairy Asso 
ciation Convention. 

Oct. 19-26.—Lethbridge, Alberta, Ca.- 
ada. International Dry Farming Con 
gress and Farm Women's Congress. 

Met. 22-31.—Milwaukee, Wis. Inter- 
national Dairy Show. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 2.—Chicago, Ill. Na- 
tional Dairy Show. 

Nov. 7.—New Orleans, La. Farm 
ers National Congress. 

Noy. 11-13.—Atlanta, Ga. American 
Association of Farmers’ Institute Work- 
ers. 

van. 24-27.—Columbia, S. C. Ameri- 
can Breeders Association: also same date 
and place, National Corn Exposition. 
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Prairie Hills 


Septemicers promise of cooler weather | 
is always welcome. Extremes of weather|compared with a steam engine at the 


are uot pleasant, and it is hard to tell 
which I like least. the cold of winter or 
the heat of summer. 

It will soon be time for corn cutting 
and, as the old woman in the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster said, “Git a-plenty while 
you're a-gittin.”” A good plan is to cut 
all you think you can possibly feed and 
then cut about 25 per cent more. 

The old corn-cutting sled is about laid 
aside in these parts. Corn can be put in 
the shock with them quite cheaply, I 
will admit, but there is too much danger 
of getting a leg cut off to make it pleas- 
ant. The corn binder is the best way 
of ail. 

So far as cheapness is concerned it is 
not likely that corn can be put in the 
shock with such small expense as with 
the corn sled, but it is not bound and 
when next winter. comes the man with 
loose fodder is always sorry. We have 
never yet regretted the money we have 
paid out for binding twine. 

While speaking of binding twine we 
vant cso say that the best is the cheap- 
est. Perhaps a dollar's worth of cheap 
twine will tie just as many bundles as 
a dollar's worth of the best, but it will 
not run so smooth and more bundles will 
be missed. 

The silo-filling season is here again 
and the farmers here are profiting by 
their last year’s mistakes. The greatest 
mistake they made was for too many 
to go in company with only one engine 
and cutter. There were eight in one 
company, and that is just twice too 
many. 

One neiehbor runs his ensilage cut- 





and Hollows 


ter right along with a ten-horse gasoline 
engine and it gives him no trouble. As 


; Same business with a steam engine at the 


and it is much handier. If the price 
of gasoline does not get too high there 
will be more gas engines cutting en- 
silage 4n this section next year than 
those run by steam. 

One has only to travel over the coun- 
wy a little, visiting both farms and 
cities, to see the immense use that is be- 
ing made of gasoline. The price has al- 
ready begun to advance and many are be- 
ginning to question if the supply can hold 
out long under such a draft as is being 
made on it. The price of crude oil has 
doubled in the oil fields within the last 
year. Engines can use kerosene if 
equipped for it. 

One thing is sure, if the price of gaso- 
line goes so high that it puts all the 
gas engines out of business there will 
spring up an immense demand for 
horses to take the place of them. It is 
astonishing to see how much of the city 
hauling is now done by gasoline and 
one could hardly compute .the number 
of horses it would take to supply the de- 
mand should all the gasoline trucks be 
put out of business. 

But we can hardly speculate that the 
gas engine will go out of business. 
Should the supply of gasoline fail some- 
thing else will be found to take its 
place. A strong demand for a needed 
article usually results in that article be- 
ing supplied. We can make one excep- 
tion along this line, however; there has 
not yet been brought out a cheap punc- 
tureless automobile tire that will ride as 
easy as the present air filled one. The 





man who can invent one will find a good 





market waiting him. 

Practically all the farmers of this sec- 
tion who have two silos will fill the first 
one with corn and the second with kafir. 
Kafir comes along about thirty days later 
than corn, which gives plenty of time 
for the work without rushing. Last win- 
ter’'s feeding proved that so far as feed- 
ing value was concerned there was not 
much difference between kafir and corn 
silage. If the amount of grain to a ton 
of silage is the same, one will be about as 
good as the other. 

For silage in the southwest kafir has 
a number of advantages. It yields more 
tonnage to the acre nearly, every year; 
last year is made nearly double. Then 
it is a surer crop, for_a failure of kafir 
is almost unknown in any section of the 
southwest with a summer rainfall of ten 
inches. Then it does not have to be 
rushed to the silo but can stand for 
thirty days with no great apparent harm. 
All these points help to make kafir a 
popular silace plant. 

The prairie hay crop of the southwest 
was one of the best in years, both in 
quantity and quality. The natural 
prairie grass does not suffer because the 
preceding season was dry as does tame 
grass, and if rain enough only falls in 
May and June the crop will be good no 
matter what the preceding season has 
been. So far as profit goes it is doubtful 
if the hay men make any more than they 
did last year. Then the average price 
for the half crop raised was $15 a ton, 
while this year with a full crop it will 
be hard to get half that. But if no more 
money is made all the animals that eat 
hay will benefit, and for their sakes we 
are glad. Cheap grain and hay may not 
make much money for the farmers, but it 
certainly makes better times for the ani- 
mals that live by eating them.—H. C. 
Hatch, Kan. 








MONTANA and ihe 
NORTHERN PACIFIC: 
oonetruetion) 


(——---Dranches umder 








Important Notice to Homesteaders 


‘Recent revision of homestead law 


duces period of required residence from 5 
to 3 years and allows 5 months absence 
Write quick for list of home- 
stead lands adjacent to Nothern Pacific 


each year. 


and full particulars.’ 


The Nothern Pacific Railway has 1,431 
miles of main and branch lines in Mon- 
tana, to which will be added some new 





re- Fork, Shield’s Rivers and Big Timber Creek, has available for irrigation 
alone more than 2,000,000 acres, much of it for sale at low prices. The 


Huntley and Lower Yellowstone Government Reclamation 
reclaim about 90,000 acres altogether, in this valley. The Clark's Fork 
of the Yellowstone is rapidly developing into a first class fruit district 
and the Shield’s River Valley is a rich section, particularly attractive. 


@The Gallatin Valley, the “granary” of Montana, with the adjacent 


ojects will 


Madison and Jefferson Valleys, form a great grain and livestock pro- 


ducing area from which Europe derives food. 
@ The Bitter Root Valley is famous the world over for its luscious fruit 
and the fertile Flathead country is a garden spot. 


651) 27 


mileage this year. 


OPPORTUNITIES are on every hand in 
Montana—not only to acquire valuable 
and productive farming lands, but also 
in the many growing cities and towns 
along the Northern Pacific Railway. 


The Nothern Pacific Railway Company 
has lands for sale in the various states 
along its lines. Printed price lists and 
descriptions will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


N orthe 





@In the way of educational advantages, 
Montana has the State University at 
Missoula, the State Agricultural College 
at Bozeman, the School of Mines at 
Butte, with numerous educational insti- 
tutions at other points. 

@ Montana’s increase in population in the 
last Census decade was 55%—and there 
is plenty of room for more. 

@ Write today for literature and particu- 
lars about low fares for Homeseckers 
and Sightseers. Address 

L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’l Pass'r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





rn Pacific Railway 


@ mention title of this announcement and publication in which you saw it 
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MONTANA | 


has Ninety-three Million acres of 


land; present population less than four 
hundred thousand. 


@ Scientific farming in the big ‘‘Treasure 
.State”—in the centerof the Great Prosperity 
Belt of the Northwest—is showing what 
marvelous resources have long been trodden under hoofs. 
@ The Yellowstone Valley with the Tongue, Rosebud, Bighorn, Clark's 
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Humphrey Jones, Lawyer, Farmer—Man 


By E. M. Rodebaugh 








? rtiele has not to do with all the 
of Llumphrey Jones, but only with 
t wated in Fayette Count Chto 
- which he.cenducts the oj ions @! 
° > ' reeding ot et Sipee p | 
LOCATION 
his far The Round Bara Farm,’ 
is vated about four miles southeast of 
Washington court House, Ohi near a 
railroad where he enjeys shipping facili- 
: ties: it comprises about 2,100 acres of 
" the flattest of flat land, the kind of land 
that makes a “hill farmer” HATE TO 
GO HOM! 
ROADS 
Driving out through a beautiful crisp 
winter morning one cannot tail to note 
and remark the splendid system of 
roads, limestone surfaced and well 
drained, especially noticeable to one from 
region of mud trails and mile brick 
: sections here otherwise traff would 
} te spend: where the handy fence 
4 
, 





piet 
to | requisitioned to poke the 
uit of the wheels when it “balls 
n extent as prohibit 
ther travel. 
SOIL. 

\ ma te na mor prove 
f se flat lands | I the 
I ih i iz when gla rs oved 
old world ar ] rought 
wit ‘ the limestone which helps 
t z \ hhh to gt \ 
‘ ick i! | roves the 
f ti gre nland sea 
| t freizhta of de 
ime sedimen for man hese il 
! iria i they 
iin, in s : ‘black 

deep into the ground, st 

feet deep, rich vegetab! ould 

humus soll 
Y’ ious to Mr. Jones’ purcha f this 
me twenty-four yea igo, the 
} ad ! “hard rug,” ing ind 
ops, a corn and wheat and no 
. shert time tenants and no stock 
told their sad, sad story, as we| 
so often heard it repeated As al 
It of his previous experiet Jones 
ner, had decided that tthe ure 
Z and he started here \ h cat 
gs as a natural concomitant of 
tit and sheep and as he has held 
the im lime t ts roy the 
i¢ " , } 

0 ! f system is shown in 
ed ne s1 the first 
igo, it took the corn 

275 aere of land: while each: of 

‘ st two years it only required the 

n from 110 acres to fill the same silo. 

J } SAY “what poor corn well pot | 
exactly, beeause this particular silo is) 





ilos, each 26 by 40 feet, capacity 600 tons each. 





“some silo,” being thirty-six feet in diam-| tion of a short interval when he tried to 


eter inside and fifty-two feet bigh with 
sideboards that to hold the en- 
silag before it settles so that it will 
be “plumb full” after it has setiled down. 


above 





This is for feeding beef cattle at the 
‘round barn.” 

As a matter of fact, that corn shucks 
out 100 bushels to the acre The poorest 
of the corn raised on the place, that 
which they use for rough feeding of the 
sheep will run over seventy bushels to 
the acre 

FIELDS AND HELP. 
The farm is laid out into fields of 


varying acreage by fences of wire, some 
barb, some woven, of several different 
makes, no particular preference being 
shown, the only requirement being to 
make a fence that will be “horse-high, 
bull-strong and pig-tight.” The largest 
of these fields is 250 acres in extent and 
some of, them are as small as fifty acres. 
Near the home of the superintendent and 





Sheep barns showing. 


l!about the homes of the tenants are small 


for their use. 


There are ten of these houses occupied 
y married tenants, and with these ten- 
ants board those of the hands who haven't 


garden patches 


| of steers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





better his condition) has been here about 
Sixteen vears 
WAGES. 

All labor on this farm gets a ‘mi- 
form wage of one dollar per day when he 
works, if he loafs, he loafs on his own 
time; that is one way to put it, another 
way is: For the man who hasn't the 
dynamic force, or »ducation, or cash cap- 
ital to go ahead and carve out a place 
and a home for himself, here is a zrand 
opportunity to have every privilege of 
a home as long as he and his employer 
enjoy his good behavior. Value for value 
received. 

The wages are the same, but the long- 
er a man stays and the better service 
rendered, the better house he gets and 
the better the job which falls to his lot. 
The sytem of crop rotation and the num- 


ber and kinds of stock kept make it pos- 
sible to place a man with almost gny 
kind of a job to satisfy him. 
CROPS AND YIELDS. 
The system of crop rotation and the 
number of live stock kept through the 


fattening periods are also resultant in 
the yields obtained from the farm. 

The yield of corn at from seventy to 
100 bushels hus been mentioned: wheat 
runs fully as well in proportion: the 
average yield from one field of eighty- 
three acres this year was thirty-two and 


a half bushels, that from 300 acres was 
twenty-eight bushels and from 430 acres 
twenty-five and a half bushels uses 
200 pounds of 18 per cent acid phos- 


phate with every acre of land seeded to 
wheat. I leave you to judge whether it 
pays or not. Two hundred peunds doesn't 
“sour his land,” for he raises clover, lots 
of it, and uses it for feed: and he raises 


grass, all kinds, and he plows under 
these and aises corn, which goes into 
the silo and makes that feed on which 
he places his main reliance, silage. 
This year there were 390 acres in 
corn and they cut and shocked eighty 
acres; the balance, a trifle over 310 
acres, went into the silos. The fodder 


into feed, they do 
into the ground to 


is shredded and goes 
not put a stalk down 
rot out. 

It takes a lot of roughage for 200 head 
2.500 head of sheep and the 
thirty-five head of horses and mules they 
use for plain and fancy plowing and 
teaming on the place. 

They have carried as high as 1,100 head 
of steers, 3.200 sheep and several hun- 


| dred head of hogs, but he cuts the pur- 


as yet arrived at that ancient and sub- | 
lime degree, The Order of the Benedict. 

Something queer about this farm help 
problem too, for on this farm is one ten-| 
ant who has been on this farm in various 
houses, ever since the farm was _ pur- 
chased, twenty-four years ago, and the 
most of them have been here from six 


ht years, and one (with the excep 


chase to fit the need, he doesn't seem to 


trust to luck a bit. 

This season they were unable to se- 
cure the hog cholera serum, and cholera 
got into their drove and cleaned them 


Continued on page 40 








o" Ow ng the rcund barn and laryest' Sly; 3@-tySa-feet, capacity 2,000 tonss + * + 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
The Goodyear Code 


In these days of complaint re- 
garding big Business, let us cease 
talking tires for a moment or 
two, to tell you the Goodyear 


Code. 


Independence 


We maintain in the tire busi- 
ress complete independence. 
We have no trade alliances, no 
gentlemen's agreements. There 
will be no combination between 


Goodyear and rivals. 


Even our patents are licensed 
to others, to avoid the slightest 


taint of monopoly. 


We believe that competition 
keeps men on their mettle. 
There is no better way to in- 
sure square deals to consumers. 


Limited Profits 


We cling to modest capita!- 
ization. There is not a dollar 
of water in our capital stock. 
We nave no bonded debt. 


We insist on moderate profit. 
Last year our profit on No- 
Rim-Cut tires averaged 8 1-2 
per cent. That in the world’s 
where 


largest tire business, 


Tiredom, 


ciples. 


leading men share in the Gocd- 


year profits. The Company 
has helped them acquire their 


stock. 


In our factories, building tires 
there are 49 stockholders. In 
our office there are 53. Our 
branch managers everywhere 
are stockholders in this concern. 


Ninety per cent of the Good- 
year common stock is owned 
by men active in the concern. 
So that all that affects you as 
a tire buyer is dealt with here 
by partners. 


Young Men 


We believe in young men, 
and our organization consists of 
them. 


In our factory we insist on 
capable men, and on technical 
education. We send men every 
year to great technical schools 
to pick the ablect graduates. 


In the final analysis, 
year tires have come to rule 





\0 Per Cent 


Oversize 


Good- 


chiefly because of 
these men, methods and prin- 


With all these men we insist 
on fair dealing, and on utter re- 
gard for the truth. Thus men 
who know us have boundless 
faith in what the Goodyear 
people do. 


The Result-—100,000 
Tires a Month 


The result 
largest tire business. 


is the world's 
And that 
business has doubled six times 
in three years. It doubles now 


once in eight months. 


Our output is now 100,000 
tires monthly. It has almost 


trebled in a single year. 


About one-third of all cars 


running now use Goodyear 
tires. Yet we have 25 com- 
petitors. 


All because our patent tires 
can’t rim-cut. Because they 
are 10 per cent over the rated 


size. And because of the 





factory cost is cut to f 
the minimum. 


Profit 
Sharing 


We believe that part- 





ners in a business are 


apt to serve its patrons 
best. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds cf Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


So 134 of our 


Goo 


AKRON, OFBO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Wiech o Witheat Neo-tkid Treads 


ew 


~ nen a 


Goodyear pneumatic tires ere gu ranteed when filled with 
air at the recommended pressure. W 
substitute for air our guarantee is withdrawn. 


D>»SYEAR 


Goodyear Code. 


Our 1912 Tire Book— 
based on 13 years of 
tire making—is filled 
with facts you should 
know. 


Ask us to mail it to 
you. 








hen filled with any 
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Veterinary 
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Subeecribers are invited to make inquiry through thie 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by ma!lare 50 cents an in 
quiry. Give age sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, if any. 
scribed in (hege columns ate intended to be prepared by 
loeal druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising colamns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are affficted 
with andon account of having been scientifica'ly com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address al! com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, lowa 





bought a brown 


Elephantiasis.—Lately 
has enlarged leg 


that 


mare, 8 years old, 
It is the left hind leg and is enlarged to 
probably three times its normal size. It 


has been this way for four years, and was 
caused by a kick. It is swollen from the 


ankle to a little past the knee. It is hard. 
The mare is not lame in this leg. She 
has had no treatment that I know of. 
What will reduce it—K. M. O., N. Dak. 
The disease is called Elephantiasis. There 
is no cure 

Stifled Fine colt, two years old last 
May Last winter we noticed several 


times that, on coming from the stable in 
the morning especially, she did not seem 
to be able to bring either one or the other 


hind leg forward, the muscles or cords 
apparently being rigid. If she moved for- 
ward, the whole leg had to be dragged 
along perfectly stiff, excepting below the 
ankle, where it bent readily. However, 


these attacks were infrequent and of only 
short duration and nothing was done, as I 


believed she would outgrow it. But this 
morning she had quite a severe attack in 
one hind leg. The weather is very fine, 


not at all cold or damp, and she was out 
all night. This morning I put her in the 
stable to feed her. Almost an hour later 
I found her with her right leg as rigid 
as before, and strain as she would, 
spreading her legs far apart at times, she 
could not bring it forward. [I took her 
out with her leg dragging as above de- 
scribed, in spite of the strongest efforts 
on her part, and with apparent pain. The 


The remedies pre | 





| he commenced to cough. 


attack lasted ten minutes, perhaps longer. | 


The fetlock joint above being flexible, even 
weak, apparently, I applied hot water and 
H. H. H. liniment to the muscles surround- 
ing the stiff joint. Whether this was of 
any benefit or not, I do not know, but all 
at once the action became natural. I then 
hitched her up and drove her five miles 
and had no further trouble. Kindly let 
me know how to cure her as she is quite 
valuable—A. B. M., Calif. To reduce 
stifle slip, place a rope on hind foot, pass 
through the collar and draw the foot for- 
ward, pushing in on the patella She 
should run out for the winter and be well 
; will 


fed Keep the toes short and she 
grow strong and sound 

Rat-Tail—Pin-Worms.—What will stop 
the itch on a horse's tail? What will 
make the hair grow out On a shave-tail 
norse? He rubbed the hair off about a 
year ago from itching and it has never 
grown out again Piease tell me of a 
remedy that will kill the pin-worms in a 
mare that is with foal, without hurting 
the colt, and how to feed it to them. I 
have t some worm powders but didn't 
do n good.—C, F. A., Iowa Nothing 
will grow hair when the hair bulbs are 
destroyed Bathe the tail daily with 1 
ounce of creolin to a quart of warm water. 
This should stop the itch Also inject 
into the rectum of the mare once a day 
1 quart of the same several times a week 
for the pin-worms 

Laminitis-Corns Roan horse 10 years 
old Ha been foundered n fore feet. 
Has cor on bottom of feet Have to 
keep shoes on all the time; also when he 
is standing in harness will go to sleep 
and fall He eats good and is in good 
order Please tell me what to give him 
for sleepiness G. O. A. la. You do not 
mention the condition of the feet If he 
is not lame let him alone Induce him to 
sleep at nights by supplying him with a 
good bed and lots of room 


Wammary Glands Inactive.—Young Jer- 
cow with her second calf and since 
this calf, which is about 5 
months old, she does not give more than 
third as much milk in the left side 
er udder as she does in her right side 
left hind teat is the weakest She 
has two small teats behind the udder and 
when the calf was young she had milk in 
the one on the left side. I thought that 
might have something to do with the fail- 


sey 
he brought 
of h 
Her 


ure in milk.—Mrs. J. H. L., Ark. You do 
not state the condition of the glands on 
the left side Perhaps they have been 
hardened by inflammation at some time 
and have partly lost the power of secre- 
tion If this is the case there is no cure 


Poll-Evil.—Sorrel horse 9 years old has 
swellins on head just back of ears. 
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ing came on left sidqin July and is about 
the size of a large egg. 
Caustic Balsam on it about twice a week 
for about 6 weeks and it don’t get any 
larger, but a swelling is forming on the 
right side now and is nearly as large as 
the left. The horse eats well but is thin. 
Seems tired and sleepy. 
his head down he can hardly raise it. 
swelling is hard and doesn’t seem to pain 
any when we press on it. What is the 
cause and what can I do for him.—M. P., 
|S. Dak. The treatment for Poll-Evil is 
purely surgical. I would advise calling 
a veterinarian to treat him. 
Epistazis.—Horse about 16 years old 
who, when driving or working and blood 
becomes heated, bleeds from the nostrils. 
He does not cough or show any signs of 
catarrh. Have given relief by syringing 
with a 10 per cent solution of acetic acid, 
Is there any permanent cure?—P. H. R., 


Mich. It is impossible to say what the 
cause is, from your description. It may 
be due to growths in nose or a tight 


fitting collar, hard or fast work or a 
plethoric condition. Write again and say 
whether it comes from one or both nostrils, 

Lameness — Cough. — Horst that is 
troubled with lameness. Every time that 
he trots on a hard road he is lame almost 
on every leg, but especially on the hind 
legs His legs are not swollen, but he 
seems to suffer and is always dull. All I 
can note on his hind legs is just above 
the ankle a little lump. He seems to be 
always tired and likes to lay down. I 
have another horse that coughs but he 
only coughs when he drinks. Every time 
he drinks he seems to choke and coughs 
five or six times in succession and then 
it is over. It has been nearly a year since 
There is nothing 
running out of his nose. Please tell me 
what to do—A. V., Canada. State the 
age and condition of your horse and I 
may be able to assist you in diagnosing. 
Describe the. shape of the feet also, as 
that is important. The cough may be 
produced by fast and large 
water. Try him on shallow water so that 
he will drink slow. This may stop it. 

Cough—Indigestion.—(a) White gelding 
14 years old. Has had a cough for three 
or four weeks and I have been giving him 
oil of tar one-half teaspoon twice a day, 
and stock tonic twice a day, but it don’t 
seem to do him any good. His appetite 
is good and he Is in good order otherwise; 
easy keeper and a good work horse, weigh- 
ling 1300. I give him clover hay three 
times a day, corn twice and oats once. 
(b) I also have a sorrel gelding that we 
use two or three times a week to drive 
to town. I took him off of pasture and 
now give him clover hay three times a 
day, and corn and oats. He is troubled 
| ‘vith bowel trouble or indigestion or some 
other thing. His bowels are very loose 
at times. The water runs out and the 
manure is slushy, and then he will tighten 
|up for a little while, but the next day he 
will be bad again. He weighs about 1000. 
He eats all right and looks pretty good. 
I have given him some stock food but it 
don’t do any good. Please tell me what to 
do for them and the trouble.—W. H. R., 
Mich. (a) Give your white horse the 
following cough mixture three times a 
day: Fe. Ext. Belladonna leaves 2 ounces, 
glycerine 2 ounces, and water to make a 
pint. Shake and give a tablespoonful in 
the feed. 
and don’t feed too much of it. (b) Your 
sorrel horse is inclined to have simple 
indigestion. The clover is laxative and 
should be fed very sparingly if you wish 
to drive him on the road. Try timothy 
or prairie hay and you will need no med- 
icine. 

Worms.—One of my horses has worms. 
They are about six to eight inches long 
and one-fourth inch thick and taper at 
both ends. Please tell me what kind of 
worms they are and what shall I feed him 
to rid him of these worms.—L. R., Minn. 
Ascaris megalocephala is the name of the 
worms. They inhabit the entire length of 
the bowels but are found mostly in the 
small intestines. Fast the horse over 
night and give him 2 ounces of oil of 
turpentine In a quart of raw linseed oil 





in morning; an hour later give a bran 
mash to loosen the bowels. Repeat the 
treatment in two days. 

Diarrhoea.—Brown' horse 8 years old, 
weight 1300, scours badly when worked 
hard. When doing light work seems to be 
nearly all right but manure never balls 
like the rest of my horses. Have been ad- 
vised to feed International Stock Feed but 
it doesn’t seem to have any effect.—C.J.G., 
Ore. See that the feed and water are pure 
and of good quality. Give him one to two 
tablespoons of powdered wood charcoal in 
the feed for a week or so. 


See that your hay is not dusty | 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE SPAVIN REMEDY 
(Trade Mark Registered.) 
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Put Horse to Work and Cure Him. 

FRANK P. CHURCHILL, of Delta, 0., R. 24, June 13, 1912, 
writes>— Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. ¥.—The curb was 
re ly red with a powerful remedy, which only lefte 
bad eye sore ; then used Save-the-Horse and made a complete 
care. I know one remedy that you can bank on, and that is 
Save-the-Horse. If this letter or myself can be of any use, do 
not be afraid to use it or my name. 

Indian Orchard, Mass., June 17, 1912.— Save-the-Horse te 
moved the wind paff and thoroughpin O K. Now a friend of 
mine has » horse, etc., etc. MR. L. G. RICHARDS, Box 753. 

Every bottle of Save-the-Horse ts sold with an 
lron-elad contract that has $60,000 paid-up ca>ital 
back of it, guaranteeing to permanently cure or re- 
fund the money; no matter whether it is Bone or B 
Spavin, Tendon d or Paffis—nor hew aged, ane. 
ous or compli-ated the lL or blemish 


may be. 
16 YEARS A SUCCESS. 


Ww. Originated the Plan of — Treating Ho 
Under Signed Contract to Return honed i 
Bomody Fails. Our Charges are Moderate. Bat 
rst write describing your case and we will send our— 
OOK—Sample Contract, Letters from Business Men 
nd Breeders the World Over on Every Kind of 

meness and Adv ALL FREE to (Horse Owners 
and Managers), tite! AND STOP THE LOSS. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, 3 6 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
COMPACT cr "sent by we “Express” Prepaies 
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Deaf People 
Hear Whispers 


With Common-Sense Ear Drums 
—“Wireless Phones for the Ears” 


For twenty years the Com- 
mon-Sense Ear Drums have 
been giving = hearing to 
hundreds of thousands of 
deaf people, and they will do 
the same forall whotry them. , 

Every condition of deafness 
or defective hearing is being 
helped and cured, such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissi 
Sounds, Perforated or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Drums Wholly Destroyed, Discharge 
rom Ears—no matter what the cause or how 
long standing the case may be, there is hope 
of good hearing for all the afilicted deaf. 

The Common-Sense Ear Drum is made of 
@ soft, sensitized material, comfortable and 
Gafe to wear. They are out of sight when 











Worn, and easily adjusted by the wearer. 
Good hearing brings cheerfulness, comfort 
and sunshine into the life of the lonely deaf, 
Our Free Book, which tells all, will be sent 
On application. Write for it today to 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
407 Todd Building i 
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SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 


iw 1. 

UAE LONIALGIRE: Bin, 
: ted more breeders on th oad to success 

4 than any maniiving. I have the largest and finest f 
herd tn the U. 8. Everyone an early developer, ready f 

a for the market at 6 months old. I want to place one 
herd. Write B 
ogs” : 





hog in each community to advertise m 
for plan, “Hew to make Money From 
GS. BENJAMIN, R. F. D. Ne. 22, PORTLAND, MICHIGAN 








You Can't Cut Out APASAbATH OEE 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, and you 
work the horse same time. Does not 






blister or remove the hair. 82.00 per 
bottle, delivered. ) free 
ABSORBINE, JR., liniment_ for 


Wa mankind, reduces Varicose Veins, Rup- 
am tured Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged 
Before After Glands, Goitres, Wens, Cysts. Allays 

pain quickly. Price &.00 and §2.00 a bot- 
tle at @ ts or delivered. Will tell you more 
if you wri Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St.,Springfield, Mass. 














Swell- |" _ 


CHARCOAL MIXTURE 


the maker of healthy hogs.is a medicated Char- 
coal which is giving excellent results in the hog 
yard. Write for free booklet, **Something ebout bogs."* 
BROADWELL-ROBERTS CO., South Omaha, Neb. 
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Some time ago a Kansas woman 
gave the following definition of the 
word success: 

“He has achieved success who 
has lived well, laughed often, and 
loved much; who has gained the re- 
spect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who-has left the world 
better than he has found it; wheth- 
er by an improved poppy, a per- 
fect poem, or a rescued soul; who 
has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express 
it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best 
he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose memory a benedic- 
tion.” 

I consider this a most excellent 
definition of the word. I have 
many times been glad that Suc- 
cessful Farming was given the 
name it bears. Successful Farm- 
ing has been and is a success in 
every shade of the meaning of the 
word as defined above. 

It has lived well; it has loved 
much. The many letters we have 
received commending our refusal 
to accept a six thousand dollar or- 
der for advertising of tobacco tes- 
tify to Successful Farming having 
gained the respect of its thou- 
sands of readers. We are giving 
the best in us and have only good 
will for others. 

I take pride in Successful Farm- 
ing. It gives me an infinite pleas- 
ure to know what a help and in- 
spiration Successful Farming is to 
o many thousands of farm folks. 
There are other pleasures in this 
world than mere money making. 

S. J. Reed, Webster, S. Dak., 
says: “I sent in a five-years’ sub- 
scription last fall, although I had 
six other farm papers at the time. 
I am glad I did. The way Success- 
ful Farming exposes graft in high 
and low places and works for good 
government and a square deal to 
all, pleases me.” 

Our good friend, Frank Parkin- 
son, of Lake View, 
“I have been taking your paper for 
a couple of years along with other 
papers and to say I am perfectly 
satisfied with it would be putting 
I think it is a great pa- 


Iowa, writes: 


it mildly. 
per, not only on account of its dis- 
cussions of farm topics, which are 
very good, but also on the stand it 
has always taken on the important 
questions of the day affecting the 
financial interest of the producers 


as well as the consumers.” 


Here is a suggestion from Geo. 


C. Campbell, Oak Grove, Mo. He 


writes: “I wish to say to you that 





Success. 


I have been a reader of your paper 
for about ten years and I certainly 
cannot afford to have you stop 
sending it to me. I enclose one 
dollar for which I wish you to send 
the paper to two of my renters. It 
will do them good to read Success- 
ful Farming a couple of years, and 
then they, like myself, cannot af- 
ford to be without it.” 

There are thousands of good 
farmers who should see that their 
renters are on Successful Farm- 
ing’s subscription list. 

J. A. Bray of Concordia, Kan., 
wishes his friends to profit by 
reading Successful Farming. Read 
Mr. Bray’s letter: “I am sending 
you the names of ten of my friends 
and hope they will all help out Suc- 
cessful Farming. I think it is the 
best farm paper in the world.” 

Send us the names of your 
friends you think should receive 


Successful Farming. We will 
gladly mail them samples. 
Successful Farming makes: 


friends quickly. Read the follow- 
ing from Julius A. Tetzloff, Don- 
nelly, Mich.: “I have been a reader 
of your paper for only one year, 
but I think it has no equal. I 
would advise every farmer to give 
this paper a fair trial, and I believe 
that he would not do without it 
thereafter.” 

Why not send along a subscrip- 
tion for a friend as did W. H. New- 
burn, Lake City, Mich., who writes: 
“Find enclosed my subscription of 
35 cents for two years and also 35 
cents for one of my friends. I 
could not without Successful 
Farming, as it is just what I need.” 

Is your subscription going to ex- 
pire soon? 

I want Successful Farming to 
continue to prosper; by doing so it 
can help a still larger number of 
farmers. I want your continued 
cooperation. You need Successful 
Farming and I need you as a sub- 
scriber. Where can you get greut- 
er value for the money than a 
year’s subscription to Successful 
Farming at 25 cents, a two-year’s 
subscription at 35 cents, or a 
three-year’s subscription for 5v 
cents? remember 


do 


Please our ad- 
vertisements are absolutely clean 
and dependable in every ‘respect. 
We carry only advertisements of 
firms that we know are thoroughly 
reliable. 

In twelve numbers of Successful 
Farming we really offer you a com, - 
plete farm library, including arti- 
cles from the nation’s most promi- 
nent writers. These articles cover 
all phases of farming including the 
growing of grain crops of all kinds, 
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dairying, stock breeding and feed- 
ing, poultry raising, and horticul- 
ture as well as excellent articles 
on dressmaking, patterns, recipes, 
home suggestions, stories, etc. We 
also publish many editorials deal- 
ing with political and general top- 
ies in which farmers, as citizens of 
the United States, are interested. 

You will, I am sure, agree with 
me that it is not a question of 
whether or not you can afford to 
renew your subscription to Suc- 
cessful Farming. The question is, 
Can you afford not to renew? 

I wish that it were possible for 
you to come into my office during 
the winter months and see how 
much there is to do. We are com- 
pelled to work an extra large force 
day and night in order to take care 
of our subscribers’ renewals and 
to see that every one gets his pa- 
per promptly. 

I am going to ask that you send 
in your renewal now. It really will 
be a favor to me and the girls in 
my subscription department will 
appreciate it too. They can now 
give you credit on our books more 
easily as they have more time, 
while in the rush seasons it means 
hurried work, and many times 
night work to keep up. For your 
convenience we have placed in this 
copy of pour paper a subscription 
renewal blank. All that you need 
to do is to sign your name to the 
blank, give your address, state for 
how long you wish to renew and 
mail the blank to me with the re- 
mittance. 

I take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patronage during the 
past and earnestly hope to have the 
pleasure of serving you during the 
coming years. I want Successful 
Farming to continue to be of great 
value to you and wish that you 
would write me or the editors of 


Successful Farming whenever we 
can be of service to you in any 
way. 


RENEW NOW! 
Sincerely yours 
E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

We are sending out several 
thousand sample copies of Suc- 
cessful Farming this month to up- 
farmers whom we believe 
interested in Successful 
Farming. If you happen to be one 
of those who receive a sample copy, 
please consider this a cordial invi- 
tation to join our family of over 
2,400,000 readers. 

We want you to be one of us. 
Send in your now 
while the matter is in your mind. 


~« Be athe 


to-date 
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Buying Feed For 


the Dairy Cow Lester J. Meredith 


any 





winter milk pro- 


where 
duction is given special study and atten- 


On the farm 
tion, the buying of supplemental grain 
foods is one of the most important fac- 
tors in determining the profits from the 
business. It is the largest item of ex- 
pense. The general adoption of various 
kinds of commercial by-product feed- 
stuffs as a source of protein has greatly 
complicated the feeding problem, and in- 
creased the danger of injuring the ani- 
mals by improper methods of feeding. 
There are many brands of dairy feeds 
on the market, varying in price from $25 
to $40 a ton. Some are good and some 
are bad. Many dairymen have no real 
knowledge of feedstuffs, and are likely 
to buy an inferior brand that is cheap in 
preference to a high-class product. It is 
not always ton price, which would be bad 
enough, but bulk rather than kind or 
on ility of nutrient that guides in the pur- 
chase. A much larger quantity of the 
ready mixed feeds, guaranteed to meet all 
conditions of feeding, are bought rather 
than those standard by-products which 
result from the manufacture of oils. 
sugar and starch and which are much 


richer in digestible protein than the 
original grains, and serve to directly 
supplement the home-grown feeds Not 


only is this much so, but the situation 
in many dairying communities shows that 
buyers are paying nearly as much for a 
ton of feedstuff that carries from 10 to 
15 per cent of protein and much more 
of crude fiber, as they do for feeding ma- 
terials containing 20 to 40 per cent of 
protein and a low percentage of crude 
fiber 

Feedstuffs of low protein and high fiber 
content are not always unwhole-ome, nor 
are they always unprofitable where win- 
ter roughage is scarce and high in price; 
however, they are sure to be made up, in 
large measure, from bulky by-products 
which could not be sold under their true 
names, bot when skillfully mixed with 
more or less of the highly concentrated 
protein feeds, make mixtures that are 
palatable and digestible. The point is, 
however, that in buying such feeds, even 
when free from dangerous substances, 
the buyer obtains large quantities of sub- 
stances which he does not need to enable 
him to derive the maximum benefits from 
his home-grown feeds. We make a mis- 
take when we invest fn these high-priced 
feedstuffs when we have already on our 
farms an excess of a large proportion of 
the food nutrients which they contain. 

The dairyman who wishes to buy a 
feeding material to supplement his home- 
grown supply should first of all under- 
stand the character of any material to 
which his attention is called and not de- 
pend upon the manufacturer or dealer 
for this information. A good dairy feed 
depends as much upon the quality of the 
grains and by-products as it does upon 
the amount of food nutrients it contains. 
All materials in a mixed feed should 
be of the best quality. 

Owing to the high 


prices of oats and 


corn, together with the advice from the 
chemists of ex] arp stations, farmers 
have wasted a vast amount of money by 
elling their anal grains and paying a 

ch higher price per ton for manufac- 


tured feeds that were less valuable, The 


ynnly safe plan is to buy no feeds whose 
chemical composition and origin cannot 
be correctly ascertained. Honest man- 


glad to impart this infor- 
experiment station will 
you in determining its 


facturers are 
ition and your 
glad to assist 
racy 
While it is very important that buyers 
of feedstuffs should have a knowledge of 
the percentages of protein and fat in 
ich materials, yet this knowledge does 
always show their real character and 
It is possible to make up a feed- 
by the use of hominy, oat-hulls, corn 
meal that appears to be 
measured by the per- 
that is real- 
contains 
fiber. It 


and cottonseed 
of high value as 

tages of protein and fat, 
inferior value because it 


of hichly indigest ible 


ly ef 


an excess 


is for this reason that buyers of dairy 
foods should not rely entirely upon the | 
guarantees of protein and fat. One of. the 
most significant facts in this connection | 
is that a large number of feedstuffs now | 
on the market are compounded for the | 
purpose of mixing some cheap and bulky | 
ingredient in order that it may be sold| 
at grain prices when otherwise it would | 
be unmarketable. 

The surest way of detecting inferior | 
ingredients in feedstuffs is by a geet 
copic study of the various mixtures. 





this way an excess of oat-hulls, the | 
presence of corn cobs, weed seeds and | 
other ingredients may easily be ascer- 


tained. Special examinations made of 
various. feedstuffs in New York showed 
ten brands of wheat by-products adul- 
terated with ground corn cob. Ground 
cob is not easily detected by an un- 
trained .eye and in this way many buyers 
are paying grain prices for a mixture 
that contains as high as 500 pounds of 
ground cob in each ton. 

Ground alfalfa is a prominent consti- 
tuent in many mixed feeds. In some cases 
it is accompanied by cracked corn, ground 
oats and other feeding materials. In 


some brands nothing else but molasses 
and common salt is present. Ground 
alfalfa is a valuable feedstuff ; however it 


cannot properly be classed as a grain 
food and sold at grain prices. Dealers 
who buy alfalfa‘at hay prices and sell it 
at grain profits are making farge profits. 

From a study of the chemical composi- 
tion of some of the popular brands of 
mixed feeds one is greatly impressed 
with the grand work a few of the feed 
manipulators are doing to assist in work- 
ing out the problem of conserving our 
natural resources; however, their efforts 
are not always in harmony with the 
teaching of the good book. Because farm- 
ers waste large quantities of straw, corn- 
stalks and weed seeds it does not neces- 
sarily follow that these philosophic gen- 
tlemen should be licensed to. add such 
harmful substances as rice hulls, peanut 
and coffee shucks, corn cobs and weed 
seeds to their grain mixtures and sell 
them for sound grain prices. If the 
presence of such materials were clearly 
stated no charge of dishonesty could be 
made to hold against the manufacturer. 
In such cases the buyer would be to 
blame, because if he were willing to pay 
grain prices for such materials he him- 
self would be responsible. However, the 
bulk of these feeds are purchased by un- 
suspecting dairymen who are really least 
able to stand the financial losses entailed 
by their use. 

Some of the molasses feeds now prom- 
inent in our markets would be excellent 
feedstuffs if the materials were always 
of the best grade, but the writer has 
lived within a few miles of several firms 
who buy elevator sweepings and -by-pro- 
ducts from breakfast food plants for from 
$10 to $14 per ton; after manipulating 
these waste feeds and giving them some 
high sounding name they are sold to the 
consumer at prices approaching $25 to 
$30 per ton. Buckwheat hulls, a worth- 
less feeding material, are now appearing 
in molasses feeds. The presence of a lit- 
tle sweetening to add palatability does 
not add any unusual! or superlative prop- 
erties, ner does it make up for the pres- 
ence of inferior materials. 

There afte so many feeds of varying 
value on the market that the prudent 
buyer must now purchase them only on 
the basis of their real feeding value, al- 
ways keeping in mind that a high-priced 
feed that is rich in digestible substances 
is a better investment than a cheaper 
feed that is made up of woody, indiges- 
tible, fibrous hulls and trash. 



















—FCRS 


Cows vary more in the amount of 
grain they will consume’ than in the 
amount of roughage. The idea is to get 
a cow to eat only what grain she is ca- 
pable of handling at a profit. 





‘Price Smashine 








[Roofing] 








Lumber| 
Lumber Prices $-M-A-S-H-E 


Yes, we mean ouashed. Absolutely busted to 

That’s our policy. woe prices on jum! 

will positively save you big money. If you 
Tt lumber bill we wil! send = @ freight 

Timate that will mean a saving to you of 

8 per cent. Every stick is absolutely firs 

brand new. fully up-to-grade 

















This Door 
Lot MS9~4 
nted 
ft, 6in.x6 
1200 tn stock. 
quality door 
5 is} 
one of our 
special 
Oue Grand 
Material Ca 
and Rargais 
will showa 
of inside 
of All Kinds. 
. 
A %0-page Book 
Bargains 
Millwork, Build- 
ng Materia. of all 
kinds. inciading 
Paints, Plumbing, 
Heating, Struc 
tural Iron, Metal 
and Composition - 
Roofing, 7 
and ksmiths’ Tools, 
ing. No ve builder 
be without it. it is Free. 
iJ ’ 


Barb Wire jaivanised nea rai 





SAD porien ine ; about 100 Ibs. to the 
light wei cght first 31,85." Galvanian! bn 
ou 4 put op 
80 rods to reel, 2 int barbs.” Lot 2-AD-28, per reel, $1.40, 
yy n KE $1.80—10,000 Ss. put up 100 Ibs. 
W Ire Nails °' keg, mixed, all kinds together. regular 
nal - souh epmade te atl festenion Tot? + peten per ea, 
$1.80. 1,000 kegs r | 10-penny-weight, regular, new wire naiis, 
bs to the keg, whi . ber keg, $1.68. Write for our 
Wire and Fence Catalog. Gives valuable information to any 


Smooth Galvanized Wire’$i2)" 


is irregular leng 
$i.25 is our price for No. SC guage. Ot 


= * 
f cacang + - 
$ 
fence, made No. 9, ii 
ted for hogsand ¢ farm purposes, #! 


square mesh; put = in eultable size rolls. Lot 2-AD-S1, price per 
Other heights in Proportion. Staples, 100 ibs, $1.75. 


ywhere 
Other ois 






































FILL IN THIS COUPON 
HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
35th & Iron Sts., Dept. P 2, Chicago. 


Please send me without any obligation on my 
and free of cost full information regarding 
hese subjects. 








you doetre) 


ing a warm ai 


Also: send me free of cost the following large enough for the 
an X mark in square opposite ith 


Q 5 1000 Page Catalog 

O Plan Book of Houses & Barns 
© Building Material 

Roofing, Siding and Ceiling 
G Wire and Fencing 





Our Great Fall 





My Name is ns including ye 
My Addressis 7 Lo Write Usier 0 

capital stock is 
County State for us in the p 
R. R. P. O. Bow... 








For thie 
Fall Sale of our re we 


Ou 
} unde 
& loc 


Ee eee 
vehi 


INT IN BINDING 
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D Send us Today 
of Lumber and 
for Our FREIGHT Lt 


Why We AreCalled the “Price Wreckers” - 


| 


| 


__ Sept, 1912 


fale—Greatest in World's History 








Consider what becomes of the stock of goods 
when a manufacturer, jobber or big retail mer- 
chant goes bankrupt, or “busted” as the saying 
goes. In the year 1911 ten th 
met with financial distress—that'’s wh 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. exists. = 
stocks offered are sufficiently large, if the goods 
are new, clean and desirable, they find their way 
naturally to our 40 acre pliant for distribution, 
at a smal! added profit to our hundreds of 
thousands of customers, who, in this way get 
wonderful ae. 
in many cases ou 
or ginal cost of nd 





rices do not represent the 
ection. There is not an- 


| other concern on earth that can ry 


| simply because no other concern 

and economical distributing facilities whic 
enjoy. It is only natu therefore, 

have become known as ‘Price Wreckers.” 


Where Your Dollar Does Double Duty 

Every time you buy from us, your dollartakes 
on an Increased purchasing power. We are the 
exfety valve between the public and high prices. 
We recognize no trusts or associations—our 
methods are along original and unique lines. 
We are not plodders—we are merchants in the 
fullest meaning of the word, and the wise public 
have ——/ slow in realizing our position in 
the world. 

Our big plant at 35th and Iron Sts. is a Mecca 
for the people ef Chicago and pate 
country. Thousands of visitors from eve 

of the country make a yearly ater ad 


ss 


yd 


| institution, and buy their rig d 


BAL 


{ 


Eff 


i 
22 
a2 


» 
Se RE bDD 
= $e eii 


Dee 


pay 
Terme 


0 an 


you getting all the benefit that oan a ng 
this excellent concealer’ e urge you to 
learn more about the w rs of our plant, and 
the opportunities that we afford when you 
withus. You get full value for your money. 
There is nothing fancifal about our methods— 
we are just straight, clean business men. 


We Sell Practicaily Everything 
Our stock includes practically “everything 
inderthesun.” It’s In truth, from a needle to 
slocomotive. No matter what your vocation, 
rf what position in life you occupy, or what 
your business, or how great a merchant you are, 
su have use for us, and we have the goods that 
an buy from us to a decided advan 
uicker you learn te recognize this fact, 
* _— you will be “putting money in your 
pocket.” 
Our stock ineludes Building Material, Lumber, 
vofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Wire and Fene- 
ce. Hardware, Plombia: . 
paratus and Supplies, iture, Househo! 
ods, Rugs, Stoves and everything 
rnish or equip your home, your club or hotel. 
t includes Groceries, eens. Dey Goods, Boots 
os, Furnishing Goods, every single 
cle to clothe a man, woman orchild. It 
‘es Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle, Hunting 
tits, Tents, Gams, Harness and Vehicles, 
elry, Sewing Machines, Clocks; aleo struc- 
a! irom needed in the construction of build- 
bridges, ete. Machinery, gasoline, gasand 
tric power outfits. In fact you cannot think 
ngle manufactured article that we cannot 
viy you at asaving in price. Let us convince 
it means but little effort on your part to 
ve the truth ofall wesay. Write us to-day 
uur Catalogue and literature. Fill in the 
pon shown below. 





You can order a complete carioad of material 
construct a building and we will ship it for- 
¢ 08 a cent down. 
You are safe when you deal with us. Our 
* years of honest dealings have earned a place 
‘hat ls unquestioned. 
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Your Complete Lis List $69 8 
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any point East of Kansas 
iver. Priese to 











Wire and Fencing 











[Building Material | 
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shipment * 


ey baws Bar. oye Woe 


special sidiecenian il 
you intend building, you will lose 
1 Ky don't write us at once 

you want. We will answer 


~ 


necessary to 

Every stick first class. If 

to make improvements, 

we will help 

#0 save money on your purchases. 





Buys the Material 
to Build This House 
This Is Our House No. 6A. 


Shears 


faves 


Our House No. 6A. 


Original Methods 


We are the originators of a « bem 
of selling practically complete Houses 
direct to the consumer, at a great 
saving. 

We ell minate al! in-between p ofits. 
We se'l and ship direct to you from 
our own stocks. 

Great care and study has been given 
all our Plans. Economy is the wateh- 
word both in materials and construc 


tion. 
No Worry No Loss No Waste 


Our Binding Guarantee both as to 
quality and quantity goes withevery 
sale. 


Write us for letters from people in 
your vicinity who have bought from 
by We have thousands of unsolicit- 


TSc Per 108 Sq. Ft. Buys Best Rubber Surfaced “Ajax’’ Roofing 
Here again we show the lowest prices ever known for roofing of 


ity. surfaced roofing 
_ = brand, and the price includes 
lay it; and at this 

and Neb 


Read bber Burfaced 
bere rolis of 108 


~ org 


remarkably low price, we 
raska 


necessary cervent and caps 


t in fall 
orth of 


ieation. 

at 61.06. This “Ajax” roof- 
bene Perea ren 5o wree 62 tens and etepan gasd ceseten en any 
Roofing on the market. 
— es. Gael Sommatnn © S06 qtenna Se 


elo iow regular 
Fill in the coupon. 


y Roofing, which we offer 
uotations. Write today 


Rugs at Half Price 
The buys Axminster Rug, size 27x54 in. 
This is a sample of our money-saving 
rite for our complete 
Catalog, showing actual 
colors and designs. 








0 HOUSE WREGKIN G CO., 


k statements explaining exactly the natu 
the goods we have for sa) 
lowest possible prices. It is 
non truths—tells you the facts so plainly that 

misunderstand us. 
een business is founded on truth and virtue. 
We want satisfied customers—we 
in our business, we 
or she w “4 


Catalog FREE 


1,000 Page 
Wosdertal Price Wree ee tar Itisa oe of bir 
pases: with wonderful i)lustrations, and with c 


lear, 

re of 
ove, and quotes them at the 
a book of real mer- 


on ~ books: an 


oof ours 


eg 


iy: Bow to, buy 
alien tf 3 
u& fy even ts conT, 
pan 


Dairy Paragraphs. 

If we are ‘to. make a success of the 
| dairy business we must put thought be- 
} hind and into our everyday work 

A cow wil never do her best 
she has perfect confidence in you. 

The modern dairy cow must be handled 
with understanding and her owner must 
have a knowledge of her wants and mak» 
every é¢ffort to supply them. 

A good cow in the hands of a poor 
dairyman is a poorer proposition than a 
poor cow in the hands of a good dairy- 
man. Both are very poor combinations 
however, a good dairyman will not keep 
a poor cow more than one season 

Good pasture lands are the basis 

successful dairying. 
| To make dairying a success 
make it of interest to the boys. 

The herd should be taken up early in 
the fall so as to allow the last growth 


unless 





of 


we must 


| 


College Belle Wayne 
7 days—8243 Ibs milk—35.6 Ibs. butter 
30.days 3338.1 lbs. milk 145.68 Ibs. butter 
6 — bred and owned by S. Dak. Agricultural 
ollege 


of grass to afford protection to the roots 
during the winter. 

| The droppings from the cattle will bene- 
| fit the pasture more if they are spread 
| or broken up with a spike tooth harrow 
This prevents the grass from being kille | 
| out and weeds coming in where the drop- 
pings have lain. 

| The most important business of the 
| dairyman is to increase the amount of 
manurial substances and apply them 
| where they will do the most good to 
the growing crops. 

He is in no wise a public benefactor 
who keeps two cows to do the work of 
one, 

A good cow of inferior breeding is not 
qualified to drop a good calf. 

We need not only develop a good work- 
| ing stomach on a calf, but a good actin: 
| heart. This cannot be done without pure 

| air, sunlight and plenty of exercise. _ 
| The best thing for any dairying locality 
is the organization of local cow test as- 
| sociations. 

A poor milker is one of the surest 
means of diminishing a milk flow. 

It is a mystery how any dairyman can 
see a profit in lopping off $40 a year in- 
come from a special bred dairy cow to 
secure a scrub beef calf. 

Too many dairymen are conducting 
their business as a side issue when they 





should be making it the leading fenture 


| of their farming. 


The new cow has an individuality of 


her own and the feeder should become 


| acquainted with her as soon as possible 


' 


|a sire that will make up the quality 


| after she is brought into the herd. 


Go your limit on a good bull. If your 
cows are deficient in the flow of milk, yy 
their milk is deficient in vutter fat, breed 
from a sire whose tendency is to build 
up along that, line. : 

Feed records are just as essential as 
milk records. It is the profits we want 
rather than the phenomenal milk yields 
that are made by feeding large quantities 
of expensive concentrates. 

Strong, thrifty calves cannot be ex- 
pected from cows that have been fed 
starvation rations for a few months be- 
fore calving. 

Proper feeding determines the amount 
of gain in the dairy business, 

Milk records and feed records 
knowledge definite.—L. J. M. 


—fO R= 


Save every one of the he ifer calves. 
They will soon grow into cows, and cows 
lare searce all over the country. You 
can make 1.oney no faster nor more eas- 


ily. 


make 
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Feeding The Dairy 
7) d 
Herd 
CEN By Guy S. Ellis 
| 
; Feonomic milk production depends|{make the difference in the rations ted 
mainly upon two factors, the adaptability |cows producing different amounts: of 
of tl ow for this purpose, and the| milk im the grain portion of the ration 
. kinds and amotunt of feed which she con-| .Careful watching of the herd will re- 
su Today the seales and the Bab-j|veal the fact that the heaviest milkers! 
ck test are being used with a venge-/eat far more roughage than the cows of | 
t n a determined effort to raise the | but average milking . capacity, Since. 
average preduction of the herd -by eltm-| roughage is usually a cheaper source of , 
inating the “star bearder At the same/| nutrients than graingp or concentrates 
r ore attention is being paid to the | the more roughage consumed the ch®aper 
whys” of scientific and - practical fee l-/the ration and the greater the profits. 
ng, no doubt browght about by the fre- Many successful dairymen have a gen- 
i ent discussions of the balanced ration/eral rule by which they determine the 
the various farm journals. relative amount of grain to give each/ 
Various writers have said it costs no' cow in the herd. As an example, one 
re to feed & good cow than a poor oue, of these rules is: Feed one pound of 
and many farmers have apparently taken grain a day for each pound of butterfat 
them at their word Men all over the produced a week. This would rather 
1 ed States. gathering data from dif-| necessitate the weighing and testing of 
nt herds. almost invariably find that!the milk for each cow in the herd and 
’ ere is no system to the methods of|is therefore not practical except for 
‘ eding, and that the high ind §=«6low | those who do have an accurate record 
ling cows are being fed the same, or | of the production of each cow. A second 
ract lly so As an instance of this/ rule might also be suggested, as follows: 
; nbusinesslike way of feeding I would In addition to all the roughage the cow 
to a herd in lowa where two cows, | will eat, feed one pound of grain a day 
elding 300 pounds of butterfat aj|for each three pounds of milk. ‘This! 
ond the other just half as much.!rule will not work out in all cases, but 
d the same amount of roughage, | applies best to cows producing milk of | 
$53.15, while but $3 difference about average composition. For heavy- 
ll that was made in the amount/| milking cows the grain in this case would 
grain fed these two cows be too heavy and for cows giving very 
he trouble. all seems to lie in the! rich milk it is a trifle too low. In giviag 
f that ese writers probably referred |the above method of determining the 
' to ¢ naintenance part of the ration|amount of grain to be fed daily it is ex- 
g practically the same, but they | pected that the roughage be of a good 
f de their point clear. There | quality and either corn silage, clover o- 
iy be quite a little difference here. | alfalfa hay or cowpeas. ' 
wever, depending upon the production Coupled with the fact that the more 
cur For yrdinary cows from 00) feeds which are grown on the farm the 
60 per cent of all the feeds e nsumed cheaper the ration will be, that of the 
et ror he malatenance .- aed added advantage of not having to haul 
v f ows pl Mucing | leavily, from the neighbors or from town when 
: — | : ane rng A pong the roads are bad, or the difficulty, many 
ee Boe A a se 9s times, of getting such feeds as clover or! 
: Bow. ar ‘had , ~ — ulfalfa hay at any price, make this also | 
‘ges wage, FE ‘ ite oom 1 matter well worth considering. 
on ta oA thm Gamal ; ‘the kind of grain best to feed re 
a an 1 and that 1 largely upon the kind and quality of the 
nance - n tl high roughage fed. Of course, too, the cost | 
. of the ration is an important factor in| 
re s held tl the Successful dairying, and it depends 
lire a der, | largely upon the kind of roughage just 
. . food nau 1 and |bow cheap the ration can be had 
: ' pte nseten ueh-| Clover and alfalfa hay are two of the 
. sneetie ns nd- |Cheapest sourees of protein to be found 
} 1 tior ilk Th If one or both of these are present it is 
cod Ik is de- | possible by means of the staple crop, 
m ulat. corm, to balance the ration without | 
+} "* viv |much difficulty Corn silage is also a 
‘ ood form of roughage for cheapening 
r pa ,t 1 ration somewhat It is poor in pro-|. 
' ' i n, however, making it necessary to 
feed some form of concentrates in coi- 
th inction with corn as the grain portion | 
1 f the ration 
Since most of the concentrates rich in 
vi ‘ protein ld on the market according 
I t ei mparative protein contents it} 
. ossible by careful buying to make 
arious combinations as the prices of 
? the feeds change, thereby enabling th*| 
ro to reduce the cost of the ration | 
d quite aterially at times. 
hose who have paid attention to the 
on of proper feeding methods do 
not re it as the profits which they 
| I i ire re img are such as to warratt 
; tion en ¢g r efforts. Tho who are in- | 
' vb scoff at the idea of 
n n ym with their daily 
ons wi awaken some day aad 
1 it happened they ever 
1 the poor house, by allowing their 
rift instead of guiding it 
elligent head The problems 
. i ire 1 so deep but that the| 
m l | ll erage man can get at least a few of | 
l the genera! principles and by their ant 
falf nd it ti profit much more than | is doing 
t wa 1 then | present. 
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SEVEN BROTHERS 


Seven Farms 


7 SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


You know the six J 
and J. B. 


im Separators 
d, a W.Va. 
ville, W. 


M. J. B. Porterfiel 
—T. H.andG. A. Porterfield, 
Va.—G. N. Porterfield, "Bunkerhif Ww. Va.— 
. 8. Porterfield, W.Va. Each 
east own dairy farm. and 


ou know their brother- 
W. Sperow, Martinsburg, 
W.V., retired dairyman, member of legisia 
ture, ‘whose wife was formerly Miss Porter- 
field. Like the most successful dairymen 
everywhere, these shrewd men selected and 
enthusiastically endorse 

TUBULAR 


SHARPLES = 


They will use no in It is all be- 
cause Tubulars contain no disks, have 
twice the skimming forceof other separators, 
skim faster and twice as clean, and pay a 
profit no other can pay. 

When whole families cast their solid vote for Tub- 
ulars, you will wisely do the same. 


Want a free trial? Want to exch your 


present in part payment 
that pays better? Then eck fer Catalog 
No,137 get quick and courteous attention. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Ge. 


WEST CHESTER, PA&. Branches: Chicago, 
lin et 8 LA , 
Toronto, Can.; Can. Everywhere 

















DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


ARE IN A CLASS 
ALL BY THEMSELVES 
As much superior to other 
separators as other separators 
are to gravity setting systems, 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














150 Indiana Silos 
Per Day 


nate our capacity since our new fac- 

» and we have the materia! 
tok p Los going till the last hill of corn 
is cut. Don't you think your order 
would besafe withus! Del very is go- 
ing to bea mighty big factor this fall, 


AN INDIANA SILO 


is the only one you are sure of getting 

= the —~ it’s a Sure Thi you'll 
one to gave your inte and imme 

ture corn this fall. Write £ 

of The Crops That Farin © for Catalog and story 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
hab The —. makers of Silos in the worid. 
rees Jaton Bulidi Anderson, Iadiana 
Soares | ** Indiana Building, aoe 











Factory | “ Silo Building, Kansag City, Missouri 





















QOS and Upward 
AMERICAN 
| | ea 


at); ebta AMERICAN SEPARATOR Addr 


CAN SEPARA TOR CO. earnenence™ N- ¥. 




















Me. -Dairyman 








The should be a farmer 
The growing of 
farm, and these 


and 


dairy «farmer 
well as a dairyman. 
feed crops belongs to the f 
crops should be grown at a ‘profit, 
sold to Mr. Dairyman as a special market. 
Mr. Farmér who produces feed-crops 


as 


is entitled to a reasonable profit as a 
farmer. The farm must have its profits 
for producing the raw materials. 

Mr. Dairyman is a manufacturer. His 
business is to take the raw products from 
Mr. Farmer and convert. them into milk, 
butter and cheese and unless he can show 
a reasonable profit, after paying a reason- 
able price for the raw material, and the 
expense of operating his plant, he is not 
making a success as a manufacturer. 

The primary function of the farm is 
to raise the feed to supply the manu- 
facturer with the raw materials to manu- 
facture into finished products. 

There are many times when Mr. Farm- 
er, who furnishes the raw material, and 
Mr. Dairyman, who manufactures the fin- 
ished products, should get together, com- 
pare accounts and do a little reasoning 
about the next year’s business, 

Mr. Farmer may have a field that will 
yield 400 bushels of oats that will be 
worth $160 to Mr. Dairyman to run 
through his manufacturing plant and con- 
vert into milk, butter and cheese. On the 
other hand. this same field, is planted to 
potatoes will yield 1,200 bushels that will 
sell for $800. Mr. Farmer would be $640 
aherd, to say to Mr. Dairyman: 

“You take $160 and buy your feed, 
and I will plant my field of potatoes. I 
cannot afford to grow oats for you this 
year.” 

The whole science of successful dairy 
farming consists of growing crops at less 
cost than they will sell for in the mar- 


With Mr. Farmer 
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° and churn and churn, and have all the 

in Account work of taking care of the butter, deliver- 
ing it to their customers, selling “to the 


store and taking less on the pound or trad- 





ing HM out. 

Now I think I can make more by 
selling cream, getting more for the pound, 
and the checks come in every two weeks, 
I don’t give them a chance to cheat, as 
I have a hand separator and weigh all 
my cream before selling, and churn for 

ket, and then feeding them to cattle that Ges” ie we oor jee te pte on 

are \ apab ~~ of terning them into finished | thom at ages: ; ; 

products that will yield a manufacturer's aye: an - oat ‘ 

profit, and thus making two profits; one ee A‘. will sell SS o 7 

for Mr. Farmer and one for Mr. Dairy-|%* oo eee Oe oe . ad 

an. ' I have churned re py ee oe ree of 
As a class, dairy farmers are raising | Putter when I had to—Mrs. J. More- 

feed-crops at less cost than their average | pean. 

selling price, and could they all be sold —FO R= 

directly after harvest, they would, in| , 

most instances, pay a handsome margin Dairy Jottings. 

over the cost of production. But amie For the farmer who cannot wait tor 

they come to manufacture these crops|his own cows to increase his herd, the 

into dairy products on the farm, so that| best plan is to buy some good heifer 

they will have-the valuable by-products !calves. Such calves from high-bred cows 

from their manufacturing business tojin cities and towns can frequently b> 

maintain the fertility of their land, in-| bought cheaply, and the expense of rais- 


ing them will not be great. This metho 
of increasing the herd is cheaper than to 
buy mature cows, but, of course, it is 
somewhat slower. 

Remember that the proper “bringing 
up” of the heifer calves, whether from 
your own cows or whether obtained away 
from home, has much to do towards mak- 
ing them valuable members of the herd 
in the future. 

The pails in which the calves are fed 
should be scalded regularly each time 
after they are used. There is danger o? 
a bad case of scours developing if this is 
not done. While on the subject, let us 
state that one of the best remedies for 
scours is raw eggs administered in cor- 
siderable numbers. 


profit 
they 
side of 


stead of realizing an additional 
from their manufacturing business 
find the balance on the wrong 
the ledger, if they keep one. 

Too many support their cows from the 
farm, instead of making the cows sup- 
port them. Every dairy farmer should 
keep a record of his farming, as well av 
of his dairying, to determine whether he 
is making money from his crop growing 
or dairying. It would be of great as- 
sistance in searching out leaks and put- 
ting the business on a sound money- 
making basis.—W. Milton Kelly. 


—FR RS 


Selling Cream vs. Churning. 








“Chained to the Churn.” I saw that See that the young calf gets plenty of 
at the head of an article one day, and I pure water to “drink es well as good, 
thought, there are a lot of women I| wholesome milk. It needs both—W. F. 
know who are that kind of a slave.| Purdue. 

They think they can make more charning — ue 

and selling the butter. They think that 

they will be cheated if they sell their Beef cattle can stand cold weather, but 
cream to the creameries; so they churn dairy cows need farm shelters, 





















Special Features 


Costs Ic a bushel less to have your corn picked 
if you have an elevator. 
Galloway Elevators 

% feet or longer. 
Handles ear corn, shelled corn, grain or any- 
thing that can be handled with a scoop shovel. 
Can be run with sweep horse power or any 
kind of engine. 
Requires less power to operate thanany other. 
Metal lined grain tight bottom. 
Complete outfit fo suit any and all conditions 
Power works on efther side of elevator. 
Wagon dump works on either side 
Ele vates load of corn or small grain in2to4 
minutes. 
Wagon can be stopped at any elevation and 
can't poses bly slip or fall. 


Made in the Galloway factory and sold 
to you at actual cost of material and 
labor, with only one small profit added. 


furnished any length— 

















Something New! 


Galloway Portable Elevator 


! will make you a big saving in priceI One of the greatest money savers ever put 
on the farm. You can’t afford to waste your time, labor and money shoveling corn or small 
crain into the bins. 
of the biggest profit producers. 


When you are hiring huskers you don’t have to go the limit in price if you have an elevator and you can 
always get your corn picked for one-half to one cent per bushel less if you have one of these machines. 
a big crop like we will have this year, you save right there a big share of the price of an elevator, to say 
nothing of the time and labor. 


24-foot Elevator, with Wagon§$ 
Dump, and 4 wheel —_ 
rick, ONLY - 


The William Galloway Go. ©, Waterloo, lowa=:: 


and Wagon Dump 


If you are farming without an elevator, you are simply losing out on one 


Save One Cent Per Bushel 


On 
Don't fail to get posted about this new elevator. 


Construction‘: 


length. Longer if wanted. 
power or any kind of engine. 
raisesand lowerselevator and dump. 
terial all the me. 


Regularly made 2%, 26 
36, 40 and 44 feet in 
an with sweep horse 
Powerful worm gear 
Best of ma- 










Sweep horse wer $22.50. Engine 
Jack $7. Overhead carrier and spouts 
to suit special demands can be furnish 

at slight extra cost. 


ght from this ad or send postal or letter 
ask. a oe big illustrated circular with completeia- 
formation. Don't fail te write for this today. 
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Planting Bulbs in Autumn 





~ 
—s 


essential 
a fihe display of tulips next spring is in 
the preparation of the bed to contain the | 
bulbs 


One of the 
and in that way produce a pleasing ef- 


feet when in bloom the following season. 
Parly varieties can be planted in a bed 
Even better weeds will grow where| to themselves, and later ones likewise, 
the soil conditions are suited to their par-| or the early ones can be mixed with the 
ticular needs. and if weeds will do this,| medium and late bloomers, producing a 


why will it not pay to get everything| continuous display in one bed 


in first-class order for our flowers and| Single or double can be planted alone, 
tables \Why .simply have a poor! or the two kinds can be mixed thorough- 

w. when with the same stock and aj|ly, proCacing a pleasing effect. 
tt proper care we should ha the Colors grouped are quite popular, and 
and the best? I believe in having| I find many friends are arranging de- 
the best when it is easily obtiined | signs with colors, and even weaving a 





To have a tulips bed like this next spring you must plant the bulbs this fall 


pretty design with light and dark colors, 
with variegated ones knotted in at rezu- 
good rich soil, but it ean be too light.|lar intervals. Such artistic arrangement 
\ woods earth soil is ndt the proper|is very pleasing to many, while I find 
thing. unless it is underlaid with a bed|a great number are satisfied with a com- 
of sand or pebbles, or a thin layer of| plete crazy work, and this is produced 
broken rock and sand, to supply drain-| by thoroughly mixing up all kinds and 
age. Very often this drainage will pro- planting as they come to hand after a 
duce too dry a bed, and unless watered | thorough mixing. 
at the proper time, and with the best of Schools and even private families are 
udement. the blooms will be stunted and| constructing name or initial beds, and 
dwarfed until they are not nearly so rich| others arrange figures to make dates. 
as they would have been under other con- Children love to form letters and con- 
ditions. struct figures in their playgrounds, and 

\ sandy rich loam is the best for tulip| if they would plant something that would 
and lily bulbs ‘They seem to thrive best | prod ice flowers in various colors and at 
in such a soil, and ‘worms and mice will] various seasons of the year, they would 
not destroy them as readily as when! | have something as attractive as some of 
planted in a woods or leaf mold. the electric signs. / , 

Mounds and steep hillsides and ter- 


lo make a success with tulips and most 
lily bulbs, it is very necessary to have 





\ stiff limestone clay soil is excellent 
and will produce so unusually fine | races on lawns and in parks can be so 
flowers, but unless such a so‘l lays up| Planted with crocus, tulip and _ other 
~ell where the moisture does not collect | bulbs, that there will be a blaze of color 
heneath it. or it is underlaid with a| from very early in the spring until it is 


time to secure other attractive house or 
lawn plants with which to make the mid- 
summer and autumn display. 


sandy strata, either natural or artificial, 
the plants wl not grow so thrifty. 
we have the desire to secure the 


best possible results, we will do well to| , Terraces and steep banks are adapted 


repare the bed by s lecting the location, for tulip culture in the fact that they 
earth, and laying aj 0 not get too wet. The drainage is 
usually perfect. In some instances such 


and preparing the 


indation that we know will help to r 
carry off the surplus water, and then if| @re too dry when the blooming period ar- 
he soil is rich. acd we secure good, rives, and this must be overcome by an 
bulbs. we will be amply repaid for our abundarce of water »~~'ied with the hose. 
trouble and expense A hillside in Highland Park in Pits- 

In the ordinary garden soil, I would burgh has such a wonderful display of 
dd one-third well rotted manure and| tulips mixed in such a manner that the 


ma-| bloom is continuous with early and late 


sand mixed. If the manure is horse L 
and the colors so arranged that it act- 


nure, be sure it is so old and well de 
cayed that there will be no heating qual 
ities left in it, or the bulbs may b* 
forced into sprouting and then they wi-!! 
be injured. 

[I plant all such bulbs below the sur- 
face three or four inches, and in Octo 
ber or owe mber is ample time, for they 
do not require long to make considerable 
roots, and then the cold weather will 
keep them dormant until the warm suns 
of spring. when new roots will start, 
and the foliage and buds will find life. 

If it can be had I would prefer my 
friends use cow manure in preparing 
their bulb beds, as it is cold, and cannot 
produce heat in the earth like other stable 
manures, and the bulbs will do much 
better 

In planting we can 
tion of colors if we 
marked, and so plant 
will be in distinct or 





rolling up the steep incline as the breeze 
waves the various tints and the flowers 
nod in the rush of air that passes up the 
} hillside It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated 

It takes room to produce any such ef- 
fect, but any one with even a few feet 
of space can plant from a dozen to sev- 
eral hundred bulbs and secure a display 
that will amply reward us for our trou- 
ble and expense. One other nice thing 
about the tulips they are not in the way 
of other later blooming plants, and the 
bulbs will remain in the ground and do 
well for years. It is best to lift every 
three or four years and replace any that 
is destroyed or that have died. It is 
also very 
tire of those.—John T. 


arrange the selec- 
have the bulbs 

them that they 
separate beds, or 


Timmons. 





Work first, then rest. 


points in cis in| in any designs we might wish to arrange, | 








ually has the appearance of a vast flame | 








nice to change designs if we | 
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Less than 
half deal- 
ers prices — 







zee 
may buy e@ 
| very Gnest fur 

t from 


ot |e i 
The Last Middleman Now Cut Out! 












fra ds eer 6 pa-t 30 fears we have oveed ned and roi ‘od the 
‘not ‘ores 
0 sos Sea Trial Wo take all tne risk ourselves. Send 


only €2.98 the net factory price of 
this rocker—use it ‘for @ whole month—then decide. If 
Bot —— satisfactory in every way, just return it 
—— ¥_- all you paid, with transportation 


Write tor Our Cataion FREE! 


Our mag ificent ‘catalog is ‘Ys free for for the asking. Your 
over 6,000 different barga:ns—beds, chairs, sew 
ing machines; everything 7 need to beautify your 
— oo. this .. t-—- liberal pian. Send just your 


LINCOLN, IM, LEONARD & CO., cuicaoo nt 









Let us send 
We pay ee swamous 
y ig ov 
nothing t 50 days. If it does not 
a ycu, we will down. “Try it for for 30 4 or its return. 7 


Reed & Sons Piano 


30 Days’ Free Trial—365 Days’ 
on MPerecal Test—3 Years To Pay 


rect from-factory-to- 
you fis Yo 62d on inwtzurenta of ht —1—' “nee 


award at World’ 
Neg . 













FREE TRIAL 


right to your Hy ie ng 
yoa, Roc. 0. D. D. Noobligations. Send 
back atourexpenseif don’ tema 
keepit. $2 a month now pays 
for a gear! ne Edison Phono- 
raphat Rock Bottom 
prices and without even 
interest on per A = 
ments, Send tod: 
beautiful Free 
Catalog. A postal willdo, But send it at once. 


F. K. BABSON 


SUNSHINE FREE 





























R WI 
nar — No wick. No chim 
. Ne ean ayy No dirt. No 
= gy A pesteee 


m light for 
me. 





Sunshiee Lamp Ca,,121 Factory OM. Eaasas Clty, Me 





ROLLERS 


Original aad unequalled 
Wood was rollers _ 
aes go oe 5 


re 














It costs only a one cent postal card 
to answer any advertisement in Suc- 


| ceasful Farming and you will get many 
dollars wort of information. 
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Let Us Tell You How You 
Can Get This Superb 
Maytag Car, an Exquis- 
ite Evans Artist Model ~ 
Piano, a Beautiful Shet- 
land Peny, or Other De--- 
sirable Prize FREE! 


: 





Everybody in the United States except those 
who live in Polk County, lowa, are eligible to en- 
ter this grand free-for-ali contest. The prizes 
are worth struggling for. We have two of these 
grand automobiles to giveaway. Besides’there 
are ten splendid Evans Artist Model pianos, big 
cash prizes and a beautiful Shetiand pony. 

These pianos are ixstruments of depth, power 
and rich tone. Musicians have pronounced them 
among the best pianos made. The elegant yet 
chaste outlines of the case together with the won- 
derful tone of the instrument itself make this 
piano a desirable priz2 in any home. 








This Pony will be 
given to some boy 
or or girl by Oct. 31. 







My Name i; 
Tom. Doyou 
want me? 


oys'Girls!Read! 
Get a Shetland Pony Free 


Here’s a dandy contest for you youngsters. How would 
you like to have a genuine sure enough Snetland pony on 
which to ride to and from school, to do tricks for you or to 
take you on long rides during your idle time. The Shetland 
pony I shall i away was secured from the well and favor- 
ably known Deem Shetland Pony Farm located at Galva, Ill. 
This is one of the largest pony farms in the state of Illinois. 
This pony is certainly going to make some one happy. It is 
beautifully marked, and as docile and intelligent as can be. 
You will have to see this dandy pony in order toappreciate him. 


Get A Watch Free 


Works are the genuine Elgin movement, 12 jewel, and are 
guaranteed to keep accurate time. 

Get one of these ponies or watches free. 
lell you all about this big contest. 


SEND ME THE COUPON AND GET FULL PAR- 
TICULARS OF THIS OFFER 


I hetp you in this contest. There are a number of things I'l! 
be glad to do for you to help you succeed, and if you'll write me 
I'll tell just how Ili help. You don’t need to bother about a letter, 
yest write your name and address on the coupon and mail it to us. 

Ve have two contests—the pony and watch contest for boys and 
girls and the antomobiie. piano contest for the grown-ups. Every- 
body getin! YOU write. This minute! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith Des Moines, Ia. 









Write and let me 











Get This Auto Fre 


DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILES 


Big, powerful, lexurious; 
These Maytag models 


Maytag Model “E.” touring § car. 


ders. 


Ang wheel base, large whcels, low hung body, 61,650. 





This Big $10,000 Contest Your Opportunity 


Original, special full trichord scale of 7 1-5 
octaves, full bell metal plate, composite rock ma- 
ple rest plank, on quartered maple foundation, 
quartered rock maple bridge directly connec'‘ed 
with finest concave sounding board, adds to “tone 
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4 cylin- 


are splendid loukers 
—roomy easily con- 
trolled. Better in 
design, material, 
workmanship and 
action than cers 
costing much more. 
écycle motor, &cyl- 
i r engine of 4- 
in, bore and 41-2-in. 
stroke. Aluminum 
crank case, drop 
forge crank shaft. 
Efficient and rell- 
able lubricationsys- 


tem. Thermo-sy- 
phon water cooling 


life.” Graduated sound board of choice spruce, 
Thiscar 


heavy nickeled capo D’astro bar, best grade re- 
peating brass flange action, finest imported German music 
wire and felting throughout, all copper wrapped wire in bass, 


Highest grade fancy figured wood on hardwood cases of 
original design, solid fancy wood mouldings gi car you would want 
to match, all highly finished and hand-polished. rand em- you were buyin 
pire top, extension duet rack, Boston roll fall board, three an automobiig and 
brass pedals, continuous brass hinges, ivory keys, highly OF Cost. 
polished ebony sharps. Height 4 ft. 10 in. 


an hour but is so 
simple of design 
that a woman can 
handle it. It's the 


















Special $100 Monthly Prizes--Every Contestant 
Guaranteed a Prize 


The most liberal contest ever started. In addition to giving away two of the grand” 
est automobiles you ever rode in and ten of the most supero pianos you ever played 
on we give away each month cash prizes which alone are worth yourtime. Each 
month we give outrighta cash prize of one-hundred dollars to the contestant se 
curing the most points during that month. For illustration, the person to whom is 
credited the largest number of points for September will secure the September $100 
prize, and the person to whom is credited the largest number of points for October 
will secure the October $100 prize. This is a fair contest; no one in Polk County nor 
any employe of Successful Farming is permitted to take partin the contest, 

Everybody gets something. I guarantee you a prizeif you enter the contest and send 
in only one subscription other than your own, Thisisin case you donot win an automo- 
bile or one of the other special prizes. I don’t want to take your time for nothing. I'l! be 
giad to have you join this contest and I want to pay you forevery minute you work, You 
have just as g a chance ag anyone to win an automobile, a piano, a pony. or one of the 
big cash prizes. But even if you should not win I want you to understand thet you wil! not 
be wasting your time by entering this great contest. Everyone whoenters getsa prize. I 

uaran tee tnat. I'll give you a cash commission if you do not get one of the grand or 


€ 
special cash prizes. 


One Dollar a Day Extra for Winners of Pianos 


Here’s another liberal offer: If you win one of the ten pianos you will receiveas 
an extra bonus a cash prize of $1.00 for every day of 8 hours that you work. For 
instance, if you work 30 days and win a piano you will get the piano and $3v extra. 
If you work 90 days you will get $90, etc. This payment of $1.00 per day to piano 
winners is over and above the piano itself, the monthly cash prize, or any other 
special prize. Without exception this contest offers more opportunities than any ever 
Started. You'll admitthis yourself when you have sent in the coupon and received 
my special letter giving you full particulars. Unless you get my special letter with 
photographic reproduction of automobile, piano and other prizes you can’t know 
what you're missing. 


A MOST LIBERAL CONTEST 


I'm sure you agree with me that this is the most liberal contest offer that ever was 
made. Now]! havaa reason for offering all these valuable prizes, and if you'll write 


Coupon for the $10,000 


I'll tell you just what this 
Prize Contest 


reason is. But right here 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successsful Farming, Des Moines, lows 


I want to tell you that this 
contest is going to be ab- 
solutely on the square. 

Dear Sir :—Please send me free and by return mall fu ' 

information regarding your 610,000 Prize Contest and 

the prizes you are going to give away, including the 


In case of a tie, the 
prize or itscash equiva- 

Shetiand Pony. Also give me your reasons for ing 
this contest so liberal. 





lent willbe divided equally 
among those who tied. 


If you want to know 
more about the reliability 
of Successful Farming 
ask any business house or 
banking concern in Des 
Moines or consult your 
own banker. We want you 
to know that this proposi- 
tion is exactly right. 
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EF eeding the Laying Hens 





HE subject of feeding 
laying hens is always an 
interesting one to poul- 
try keepers, because the 
profits come from the 
eggs produced, and the 
object is to promote 
egg production to the 
sible point. 
very few 








highest p< 
There are 
with feeds and feeeding that we know as 


things connected 
little about asthe compounding of ra- 
tions for hens. This is because so little 
has been done by investigators to de- 
termine just what a balanced ration for 
a laying hen is composeed of. The best 
work of the kind that has been done was 
by Wheeler of the Geneva, New York, 
Experiment Station. He came to the 
conclusion that a ration composed of 1 
part of protein to 4.6 parts of carbohy- 
drates was about what a hen requires to 
keep her in the best condition. This would 
be called a rather “narrow” ration for 
any other kind of stock, but it must be 
remembered that the hen has much use 
for protein because the white of the eggs 
she produces is largely compcsed of this 
element. 

Not a week passes but some one rec- 
ommends a mixture as the best one to 
promote laying. Recently I have occupied 
a little of my idle time figuring out the 
composition of these rations and have 
found that they vary in composition very 
widely. Some are very “wide” and othery 
very “narrow.” One that was highly rec- 
ommended figured out at about 1:2, which 
showed at once that it was entirely too 
expensive for the profiitable production 
of eggs, as protein is costly in any form 
and we should not use more of it than is 
necessary. 

Sometimes we stumble by accident on 
a happy combination. When Edison want- 
ed a filament for his incandescert lamp 
he did not know what to use, so he sat 
down to patiently try everything on earth 
that could be made into a filament and 
finally discovered how to make a carbon 
filament from the fibers of the bamboo 
plant. Burbank is not a scientist, but 
he has performed wonders simply by 
making hundreds of guesses. He tries 
cross-fertilization in every way and with 
everything and among the great mass of 
trials he has found many things that 
are great improvements on anything ever 
before introduced 


I do not claim merit such as belongs 
to an Edison or a Burbank, because I 
hapnened to stumble on a good ration 
for laying hens quite through the force 
of circumstances rather than from any 
design or any long research. A year 


and a half ago I was so situated that the 
ouly feed materials I could get for my 
hens were wheat, corn, beef scarp and 
alfalfa, green or drv. Having some knowl- 
edge of the composition of feed stuffs I 
knew that in feeds I had all the 
elements necessary to produce a_ perfect- 
ly balanced ration, but I was too busy to 
undertake to figure the matter out. 

I began by feeding corn and wheat! 
ilternately, giving the hens also as much 
green alfalfa as they would eat. They 
and oyster shell before them 


these 


lso had grit 
all the time. Thev laid fairly well but 
nt as well as I thought they should 
Then I sent for a bag of beef scrap and 
began to feed that in a trough alone, giv- 
the hens about all they cared to eat 
This increased ege-nroduction but at too 
eat a cost. Then I had our feed man 
grind together equal parts by weight of 
corn and wheat, grinding this mixture 


enough to crack all the wheat 
this mixture 


Just fine 
grains and began feeding 


in the proportion of nine parts to one of 
beef scrap, not feeding any whole grain 
at all. | kept up the alfalfa and oyster 
shell and it was not long before my hens 


began to increase their egg-production. 
They kept right on laying until they 
were so ragged in molting that they 


| looked disreputable, and it seemed but a 


short time before they were in full laying 
form again. 
When winter came I began to mix the 


feed with hot water, using mixed feed 
only in the morning and feeding whole 
wheat or corn at night. Occasionally I 


gave the hens a feed of oats for variety, 
but not more than once a week. During 
this time I doubled the proportion of beef 
scrap in the mash making this 
half the feed for a day and wheat or 
corn the other half. I did this in order 
to maintain the proportion of beef scrap 
in a day's ration. 

When the little chicks began to come 
last spring I bougkt prepared chick feed 
for them, but after a while it occur 
to me that feed which was good for a 
layi., hen should be good for a crowing 
chick, and I began to try it out on a 
brood of little fellows. 
kindly to the mixture and after I had 
assured myself that it was a good mix- 
ture for them they got nothing else ex- 
cent what they found as they ran about 
the place, and that was not much. 

Later ducks, turkeys and goslings were 
hatched and all of them 
mixture. For the goslings beef scrap was 
not used, excent in very small quantities, 
as the goose is a vegetarian, and does 
not take kindly to animal feeds. My In- 
dian Runner ducks were fed more beef 
scrap than was given to the chicks, as 
they require more animal feed to make 
them grow vigorously. The result of this 
treatment has been to build up the ducks 
until they are larger than any in my 
neighborhood, and we have a good many 
around my place. The old ducks laid 
wonderfully well on this feed. I have 
never had young poultry do better than 
it has on this mixture and after a year 
ard a half of it it seems ¢o me that it 
has tad a fair trial. 

I consider it about as near the ideal 
poultry feed as can be found. It has the 
merit of being cheap, easily mixed, avail- 
able in every part of the country. It is 
a well known fact that fowls must have 


alone the gizzard has nothing to do and 
it becomes flabby, loses its power to act, 
and digestive troubles of a very serious 
kind occur. The mixture I use is ground 
so as to leave much of the corn in coarse 
pieces which gives the gizzard a work to 
do and keeps it in normal condition. 

I had never figured the composition of 
this mixture until a few days ago. 
then discovered that if I would take 100 
nounds each of wheat and corn and add 
to this twenty pounds of beef scrap I 
| would have almost the exact ratio that 
Wheeler recommended and fed, although 
jhe used many more ingredients than are 
used in making this. The alfalfa the 
|hens eat would probably widen the ration 





juntil it was very close to Wheeler’s for- 
|mula of 1:4.6, the mixture I use figuring 
1:4.1.—Miller Purvis. 


Note—The formula of 1:4.6 means one 
pound of digestible erude protein to 4.6 
pounds of digestible carbohydrates or fat 
equivalent. Protein is the element that 
makes flesh, nerve, milk, etc., while car- 
bohydrates goes to make up the fatty 





portions of the body, maintain heat, ete. 


} Editor 











RMINGS 


Under personal supervision of 21 Experts of Na- 
tional R«putation. each in a special line, 

lu proved methods of modern agriculture in 
all its branches for farmers and prospective 
farmers—General Farming, Poultry, Track, 
Fruit. Small Farm Course, Agricu/tural Jour- 
nalism and Special Courses selected to suit your 
needs. Write which kind of Farming interests 
you, and get special particulars a 

aluable Free 


“How To Make the Farm Pay More” 

Points a safe way out for city folks, and to more 
profits for the farmer. Gives farming facts wh ch 
you ought to know whether you area farmer or not 
and expiains how we teach farming successfully by 
mailto students in every state. Write today, no 
agents. 
Azerican Farmer's Schoo! , 180 Laird Bldg Minneapolis, Mizn. 

(The Original dud Largest € lorrespondence 


School of Agriculture) 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 


AN AUTOMOBILE FREE ! 


We want honest, sober"young men in every 


teack others. and thea 
sell the COEY ‘‘FLYER"’ 
—s 6- cylinder, 50 HP. 


ALUE.”’ Write 
particulars bow sou can 
get ome Free, Address 
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some hard grain to keep their gizzards 
in good working order. If fed on mash; 





TAU 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
“ FOR THE AMBITIOUS ” 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGH » Commercial Law, Bankin 13 





Tin YOUR at 


t Instruction. Easiest Terms. Write for 







Boz 26 J. CHICAGO, ILL. 





TYPEWRITERS... 





















*BE WAT CHMAKER 


They're in demand now—good pay ,partiene 
for our graduates. Write for our free boo 
—itexplainsall. STONE'S SCHOOL OF watch 
MAKING, 907 Globe Bidg, St. Paul, Minn. 








Humboldt College, 


FREE TUITIO to one from each coun- 
ty. Board and room 

2.60 a week Books rented. Opens Oct. 8th. 
Humboldt, Iowa 








GOV vesticex Positions are easy to get. 


uy free 
booklet X 006 tells how. Write NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washiagton. D. C. 
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September With the Poultry. 
Molting should be in full vogue by this 
time. Hens should be fed so as to hasten 
the process and bring them through as 


strong as possible. When they begin to 
recover it is none too soon to get them 
into their winter quarters so that they 


settled before they start lay 
important than many 


may become 


ing. .This is more 

think, for if removed after they. have 
started laying they usually quit and| 
sometimes do not lay again for weeks 
after. The early hatched pullets will 
be laying regularly by now and should 


be in their winter houses: Winter houses 
should be completely ready. before the 
flock is put in. Many think that the 
house is ready anytime but if they really 
look for it they will find quite a little 
to do. We usually find that we wish to 
make alterations of some kind such as 
changing the nests, roosts or perhaps add- 
ing a window. ‘The best direction for the 
winter house to face is a few degrees 
south of southeast. Thus the sun is got- 
ten on cold winter mornings when needed 
very much and on warm days the house 
does not become overheated in the mid- 
dle of the day. The house should be 
constructed so as to let in as much sun- 
light as possible. The open front type 
has been proven most successful as_ it 
provides for plenty of ventilation. The 
front is provided with a muslin curtain 
which is let down during storms and very 
severe weather. The whole front is cov- 
ered with wire. All sides but the front 
are absolutely rain and wind proof. 
They are constructed of matched lum- 
ber covered with tar paper or prepared 
roofing. The latter should be put on 
very carefully and tightly and then cov- 
ered with a dressing. These houses are 
ideal and cheap. W ‘hitewash the entire 
interior and be sure that the roof is in 
perfect repair. New houses should be 
especially watched for lice as they seem 
to prefer new lumber. The house should 
be sprayed with kerosene or some other 
lice killer every week. 

Do not allow a whole lot of young, 
hustling cockerels to run with the grow- 
ing pullets. They will not mature as 
fast or make as good layers as where 
pullets are raised alone. 

If you have not raised anything which 
can be used for winter green food begin 
to look about and see where it can be 
bought. Cabbage and mangle wurtzle 
beets are very good as are undersized 
apples, potatoes and several other vege- 
tables. ‘The latter are usually plentiful 
upon the farm but if the contrary is 
true they can be bought for almost noth- 
ing. The same is true of the cabbages 
of which small, imperfect and cracked 
heads will do as well as perfect ones. 

The Jewish holiday trade begins this 
month and all surplus stock will find a 
good market. All ducks except those in- 
tended for breeding purposes should be 
fattened and marketed. Many farmers, 
in fact, most farmers, do not place their 


ducks upon the market entil about 
‘Yhanksgiving time. This is a great mis- 
take as about two months of labor and 
expensive feeding may be saved, besides 


the prices are just as good if not better. 
As the duck runs become empty they 
should be planted to rye. Light, sandy 


soil with good natural drainage is ideal 
for duck runs. They should not be low 
and filthy. 

This is an excelleré season to study 


and extend our knowledge of poultry. It 
will soon be time to organize the breed- 
ing pens again and the more we know 
about judging the better improvement 
we can make in the flock. Attend fairs 
and study the birds exhibited. Try to 
judge them also, and see how yours will | 
tally with the judges. 

Large winter flocks 
profitable if we have a 
modate them comfortably but they will 
not lay if overcrowded. A small flock 
of good layers is much more profitable 
than a large flock of idle hens. 

If you are going to introduce new 
stock, September is an excellent month 
as breeders will want to dispose of sur- 
plus stock before winter. Order early 
as they can be more safely oe and 
you can get a better c ‘hoice.—C. J. Grif- 
fing, Wis. 


are all right and 
place to accom- 





SUCGESSFUL FARMING 


No hill too steep 


_ (663) 39 


No sand too deep 





The Farmer needs comfort 
more than the city man 


Because of the very nature of its Road Shocks are almost entirely 
work and the roads it travels, the eliminated through the four full 
farmer's car should be more com- elliptic springs. 
fortable than the city man’s. On a Motor-driven vehicle ful! 
elliptic springs are just as efficient 
as ON & Carriage—and you know 
that they are the best spring 
equipment for a carriage., 

Mechanically the new Jacksons 
are fully up to the high standard 
set by the upholstery, finish and 
and roominess of the bodies. 

ey have sufficient power for the 


The farmer’s driving is not over 
pavements and boulevards, but 
over the country roads, in what- 
ever condition he finds them. 


His car should be powerful, too; 
and sturdy and strong. 


The Jackson is all these; as you 


have always known. t 4 diti q 
hice wors ‘ 
And for 1913 itis more comfort- +. tet pede: sat cee. my 


able —more roomy—easierriding Write for the advarce literature 
—than it has ever been before. on the 1613 Jackson and the 
The Wheelbase: is longer; the name of the nearest dealer. 
wheels and tires are larger. We want you to try the car for 
The Upholstery is 10 inchesthick yourself and see what real auto- 
—deep, soft and luxurious. mobile comfort is. 


Jackson Automobile Co, 1515 £. Main st. Jackson, Mich. 





Jackson “Olympic”—$1500 


35 horsepower, unit power plant: long-stroke motor—4 1-8 x 43-4inch. 115-inch wheelbase 34 x 4 inch tires. 
Fullelliptic springs frontandrear Deep, roomy body, with 10-inch upholstery. Gasolin. tank ander dash, 
supplied from storage tank at the rear with preasure pump. Total capacity twenty gallons Bquipment of 
Disco Self-starter, mohair top, top hood ventilating windshield, speedometer oi! and gasoline guages on 








eS i - 





dash. Prest-o-lite tank with automatic electric lighter: Firestone universal quick -detachable —- 
able a a, oy carrier, robe rail, foot rest in tonneau, pump jack tire outfit and tools 
blac nicke 


EARN ‘90 


When You Buy a Manure re Spreader 


Fred Hansen of Tremonton. writes: My neighbor Setowey spreader to 
“Get your his Se w spreader which cost Fao maoa es but here sent you his order. 
spreader direct from Galloway's Great factory et factory price and make the 
niddnomeon ‘8s commission  Noeasier — make money—no such sure way of 
getting quality, Tiiquote oua price 820 to 650 be’ w the deaier, according to quality, style 
capacity. 1 deed oe anguet & free trial, a From 59.80 Up guarantee, longer 
and stronger than body. Prices From $39.50 


















hundreds of thousandsof dol- 


a 
Spreaders No. 6 with 


Mandt’s N Guar. 
tay Shorea tne Te Witte 


Galloway. You'll also ry Galloway's 
new Book— A Streak of Gold” ahess valuahte beak on anaaare pubttshed, 
Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
199A1 Galloway Station Waterloo, lowa 














THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 
in Successful Farming are experts in their business. I¢ will pay 


you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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Humphrey Jones, Lawyer, 


| The cattle are 
a building 





l’'armer—Man 
Cor ed from page 28 
( 1L3O 1 d, on iving the eighteen 
I ! \ nd a couple of « thers which | 
s } } 
they | a steer just a few days 
I sit, from id itch, a some- 
\ t ra ! se which is claimed to be} 
il ke rabies of dogs 
i a : start doing a certain 
like rubbing its head against wall, 
ng it rin the ground, or 
1 st a stanchion until he has rubbed 
kin, flesh and bone No recoveries 
er been rep md in every in 
death has ensued in a few hours. 
0 f Mr. Jones’ neighbors lost a 
number of head from the same disease 
I months since and another, Sev- 
era 
TEAM WORK. 
M ind horses ! k up the “wams 
1 l on the irm, but in the future thes | 
to u eam power for the heavy 
wing and seeding. a 
nh commission tour ractiv 
‘ i ey are trying out a new 
rh : iis fall Fields as level as 
th tainly make ideal opportunities 
f of thes nodern steeds o 
the ’ 
EQUIPMENT 
{s regards incidental equipment, the 
nce of manure spreaders, litter car- 
riers and convenien equipment is no- 
ticeable Manure spreaders were tried 
out and discarded, for the reason that | 
tl ain in time did not pay for the cap-| 
ital invested also their use was im- 
pl in wet muddy weather, and they 
did 1 spread the manure thick enough. 
All parts of every barn are so constructed 
that everywhere that cattle may drop 
manure is room epough that a team can 
be driven threugh, the wagon loaded and 
driven direct to the field and the load 
put where desired without being handled 
but the one time. 
Che wheat is threshed near the barns, 


| stacks of straw being placed near 


enough each barn to supply the enor- 
mous amount of bedding needed to care 
for the tock therein contained. 
Supplies of water are furnished where 
d by windmills and concrete tanks 
with automatic regulation. 


Che farm has telephonic connection 


from the superintendent's office to all 
parts and any needed help can be sum- 
moned at a moment's notice 
THE CEMENT AGE, 
Cement forms the basis of all new 
rk on the farm to which it is or can 
in idopted, the corner and gate posts 
are all made from cement, the new bridges 
tilded on the farm are all of this 
iterial, the water troughs, and of 
ill the silos are cement. 
SILOS, 
Cone tt thick ar the walls of these 
structures and builded in moulds, they 
re cast, one on tl other until they 
tower away un into the air. forty, fifty, 
xty feet, with their sideboards, vast 
mon tl monsters 
The battery ot three at . e sheep 
barns are so located as to be both con- 
venient to the barns and also to the 
feeding racks on the outside where the 


sheep are fed in fair weather. 


All of the silos are supplied with the 
continuous door opening, and with a 
feed chute which terminates in a cut-off 
hox about eight or ten feet above the 

ind, so that an empty wavon can be 
drive nunder them, the silage dropped 
into the wagon until the bed is filled and 








| open it up and let 








the home of D. C. McGune, Sup rintendent. Note the big cement gate posts. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
then the wagon, driven directly to the | 
feed racks, is unloaded with coke forks 


reducing the labor 
the silage to the minimum. 
fed inside the round barn, 
somewhat like the old horse 
Franklin Park fair grounds, 
eaves, and some 


into th« 
of handling 


tight bottoms, 


the 
yurteen feet to the 


barn at 
about f 


twenty feet across, with an internal open 
lot 150 feet in diameter, the roof coming 
down to about a twelve-foot eave inside, 
and leaving a large loft all round the 
building, and the roof spouted and the 
water tiled away outside the building. | 
The entire floor is of concrete construc- 
tion and the large water trough in the} 
middle of the lot is concrete. The inside 


of the shed is supplied with a continuous 
hay rack and feed trough, and cattle have 
access to both sides of this rack and can | 
move at will, the bottoms are kept well | 
bedded and pleasant days find all of them 
lying out in the lot 


Above the feed rack is a continuous 
floor which holds supplies of hay and | 
grain sufficient to carry the stock through | 


any ordinary period of inclement weath- 
er liable to make the hauling of feed 
and fodder unpleasant. The water trough 
in the yard is supplied by a stream from | 
a wind pump on the outside near the | 
big silo. 


This silo is thirty-six by fifty-two 
feet inside measurements, and has a 
capacity of 2,000 tons, the smaller ones | 
hold 600 tons each. The walls are all 
one foot thick, reinforced with No. OO 
wire, but Mr. Jones declares them ar 
unwarranted waste of material, and 
that in future construction he will not 
in any instance build over six inches 
thick, with reinforcement both ways, that 
the vertical wires will lend strength and 
rigidity to the walls and offer, besides, 
an opportunity for the fixing of the 
horizontal wires in the middle of the 
walls. 

The minimum feeding capacity of this 
silo is two hundred head of cattle or its 
equivalent in other stock, and the silo 


supplies enough feed to carry 1,000 head 
of cattle through one feeding period. 

Usually the cattle are left to clean up 
their own silage, but if any of it spoils, 
in the feed troughs, 
cleans them out perhaps once a week. 

By the arrangement of conveniences 
one man can care for 300 head of catt'e 
in this barn, hauling them the silage and 
feeding them grain but it requires the 
labor of three men on full time to handle 


cattle. 
“In fact,” declares Mr. Jones, “the 
only as yet unsolved problem with me is | 
the manure problem. Of course it should 
go onto the fields direct from the ani- 
mals, but with us that is impossible. | 
wouldn’t venture guess at the total | 
tonnage of manure we make in a winter, 
but it is enormous and after considerable 
thought I have at last evolved what I 
believe to be a solution for our problem. 
I shall build a large shed just on the 
south of the round barn, open to the east 
and south and with movable doors on 
the west, so that on fair days we can 
the breeze blow throuch 
to dry out the bedding, for the moisture 
from the amount of silage we use is a 
serious matter; and then by the use of 
large quantities of bedding I believe we 
can induce the cattle to put the most 
of their time in there, they will fill u> | 
on feed at the racks in the round barn, 
get a drink at the water trough and then 
go out to the bedding shed to lie down 
in the sunshine, or at least in the dry 
to rest and ruminate 
“Our trouble now is, 


that whenever 
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the man on feeding | 
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the manure away from the same bunch “| 
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Hear the Voice of Wisdom 


VER 2000 fire insurance companies 
urge people to , Brotest their buildings 
insurance to induce people to secure 
It is to their interest to do so. Their statis- 

- ed tire losses are caused by 


Henfamtn Franklin, Originater 
ef Lightning 

Centrel 
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Lightuing Control 


all the tens of thousands «cf insured bnild- 


they have never had one dollar’s loss to pay. 
Make this a personal matter now. 


wise. Itadds bat little ¢ to the cost of your buildings 


Itigin charge of trained, schooled 
building @ separate problem, 


subject, 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


439 6th Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SET IN YOUR CRIB 
The first successful 


Farmer, Free 


Elevator made—SOLD ~y yet ¥ te, the 


INTERLOCKING FENCE co. BOX 60 MORTON, ILL- 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


BEFORE YOU PAY 
Upright Ear Corn 




















Write ehene today. 








2 Grain Bins In 1 


Nothing else on 

avcle Kut Pros metal Granar - 

as cheap rs wood and is Per: 
many modern vi 


AE et 


qo oo 4 
floor. dacker Be 
ed by pacent interlock 
cleats. Stronger than ble 
or rivets. Sections 
interchangeable. 
.@ of heaviest mater- 


Northfield Iron Co., 
140 Water St., 
Ne rtbfield. 


Minnk 
Mfgs. ef the Best Silo Reofs. Metal Machinery Sheds. 


market likethis port- 
almost 
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so seft as 


Wwe cannot get 


so when the fields are 
have been this fall that 
on to them with the teams. 

“A shed’ of this sort would let us out, 





for we would have the stuvrage capacity 


for the entire winter's accumulation of 
manure and we believe that three-quar- 
ters of it would be dropped in the shed. 
What would be dro»n»ed in the barn 
would then not matter so much,” 


LOSSES. 


The losses of cattle through this meth- 
od of handling them have never run over 
2 
which were run in from Texas. 
of sheep to 4 per cent and this mostly in 
the ewes usually occurring after they had 
dropped their lambs. 

“Paul planted, Apollos watered.” 

So far you have heard the name Jones, 
now in order to break it gently 


18 


it 











0. GC. McGune, superintendent of Round Barn Farm 


that Jones is not the whole show. Jones | 
is the captain of the vessel, and he owns | 


the show, but he has ‘some heavy-weight 
helpers to steer and stoke the good ship 
along her course. Jones deserves credit 
in his selection of men. The name of the 
other man in the case is McCune; he is 
an Irishman, weighs about 300 in the 
shade, all muscle, stands about six feet, 
and has six boys about the same size 
and a few girls. 

McCune has been wtih Jones for twen- 
y-six years. 

First on the Bloomingburg farm, later 
on this one, he has carried out the plans 
of Jones and really a very great deal 
of the credit for the results as they stand 
today belongs to him. 

Jones says 580. 

Twenty-six years! What a record of 
achievement; what a Monument to square 
dealing and faithful, conscientious labor 
on the part of both parties to the con- 
tract ! 

What better proof could we ask of a 


work? So here is the answer to the 
question whieh every farmer will ask at 
this point: He did it by giving a, squurc 
deal, a living salary, and then, on top 
of that, a share of the profits. 

Jones plans with the assurance that 
in so far as intelligence and faithful serv- 
ice will permit these plans will be car- 
ried out to the letter. 

For two months just previous to my 
visit Jones was not at the farm, he was 
busy, he had absolutely no time to spare: 
but he knew that things were going on 
as they should go; and that_asurance 
was a valuable asset to him with the 
peace of mind it afforded. 

A knowledge of both men is necessary 
to an understanding of this farm as a 
monument of achievement. 

HIS NEIGHBORS’ OPINIONS. 

In regard to Jones, the farmer, I_find 
hat—“Jones is the best farmer in Fay- 
tte county, perhaps not the fanciest 


Continued on Page 4 











the weather gets bud we have a terrible 
time with the manure, especially is. this 
they 


per cent, and this figure was reached | 
only on one bunch of weaaling calves | 
The loss | 











system which makes for interest in the | 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
me Heating 
pe Bargains 


By all means note the startling low prices we quote on any 
kind of Heating Plant you desire. Big bargains on brand new, first quality, 
ager emer Hot Water, Steam or Warm Air Systems. You can't afford to 
without a heating plant in your home when the cost today is so low. 


41 
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Complete Warm Air Plants as low as $50.33. Complete 
Steam Heating Plants as low as $121.80. Complete Hot Water 
Systems as low as $128.33. This includes everything, boilers, 
radiators, pipe, valves, fittings and our Special jae & Circu- 
lator, the latest invention in hot water heating. 


No more carrying coal upstairs; no more removing ashes every morning; no more dust, 
soot or coal gas to ruin your carpets, rugs and furnishings. Get rid of the nuisance and the 
uncertainty of stoves. Get a fine heating plant direct from us and heat every room to an even 
comfortable temperature, taking care of your health, comfort and your furnishings 


Install the Plant Yourself 


__ Furthermore, remember that you can install any one of our heating systems in your home 
without the least difficulty. We send you full and complete instructions on just how to do 
the work yourself in a short time and save all the expense. No matter where you live. and 
no matter whether you have running water in the house or not, you can do the installing 
yourself, easily and perfectly. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s Guarantee 


We rantee every heating plant we sell, 
whether hot water, steam or warm air, to be abso- 
lutely perfect in every detail. Wef rther guaran- 
tee and agree that if any plant does not give the customer perfect 

jom it can be returned to us and we will return the pur- 
chase price and pay the transportation charges both ways. 


Write for Free Booklet Today 


Now send your name and address AT ONCE for our Big 
Heating System Book No. 65516, sent FREE and POSTPAID. 
This booklet shows our entire line of heating plants, Hot 

ater, Steam and Warm Air, completely illustrated and _4 
described. Send for it At Once, Today. Be sure to mentionfg 
Book No. 65516. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.) 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Says 

a EASE THINGS UP 

Out When a hinge squeaks, or the shears &t stiff, or metal 
Tenee: gets rusty, simply reach for the HOME OIL bottle and the 


pears in a jiffy. 


Wit WW 


is different from every other oil. Being absolutely pure it 
cannot thicken or turn rancid. geeany bee oil it stays ‘‘on the 
job’’ long after others have dried up. 
Trial 
Bottle 


Money back if you’re not de- 
Free 





trouble disa 

Made by the 

LIQUID VENEER 
People 











lighted. Write today for 
free trial bottle. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
331-1 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 






















MORE CORN-DOLLARS 


Thousands of farmers 

___ gro buying the 

DVANCE) HUSKER- 
ve" SHREDDER 

This machine is ‘‘the king of all Husker-Shredders’’ and 

it is now being sold by the Rumely Products Company. 

As an bonest machine and a corn-saver, we believe it has no equal. 
Three Sizes, te Suit Any Engine. We Haye the Right Engines, Too. 
Write Today for Our “Shredder Book.” 
















RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc, 1391 Main St. La Porte, Indiana 
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You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 


those that interest you. 
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A Good Modern FarmHome 


By John CG. Bell 
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Plan No, 98 A modern farm home. 


This comfortable little home with its planned bath room, the attic is unfin- 
well studied plans and elevations lacks ished excepting the flooring but can be 
nothing demanded of a complete and ar 
tistic residence. The exterior may either 


- 7 batt é . ‘e 
be of shingles or clapboards, with a ath or store room. Cellar under entire 


shingle or slate roof, The fret feor coa- house with furnace for heating. At aver- 
tains the reception hall, a cozy room with ®S¢ prevailing prices the cost of this 
ts inglenook, open fireplace and stair- house is estimated at $3340. 

way; the parlor, the dining room, with Complete working plans, details and | 
its bay window and the service portion, specifications of this house may be ob-| 
with the servants’ toilet. The second tained for the sum of $2.50, through 
floor has three nice bed rooms and a well Successful Farming. 
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rhe Flies’ Revenge 


Encourage the boys. 
Mothers would find their sons much 


easier entertained at home if they would | — 


encouraze them in some peculiar hobby. 
ind forgive the little extra trouble that 
the brushing up afterwards gives them. 
Che encouraging of a hobby certainly 
mplies self-sacrifice on the part of the 
mother, but, if she is wise, she will give 


her boy a corner of the howe as his 
own den, where he can stow his proper- 
ty make as much litter as he chooses, 
nd work out. at am leisure the pursuit 

f his h avenless hobby 
aie Perhans it may take him many hours, 
(Ain't it easy?) days, even months, to turn a soap box 
there were . into a corner cupboard, or a few boards 
into a flower stand, but do not laugh at 
little f es the work of art when it is finished. Praise 
Bed the it rather. It is better for a boy to do 
~ such things in his odd hours than spend 
Buffalo News | his evenings with rough boys, perhaps 
| learning to swear, drink or even gamble. 

—“O g— Mrs. L. Travis, Il] 

( l ntions whicl ! produ FOR 
’ } . ' 
g | s have a il weakness Nothing .succeeds like failure. 


finished into two nice bed rooms and a/| 











| The roof 
| that stays proof 


HERE is one way to 
make your roof /ast- 
|| ingly waterproof—lay roof- 
ing made of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt. 

This natural asphalt, en- 
dowed by Nature with 
permanent oils, has never 
|| been successfully imitated 
by any man-made sub- 
stance. 
| The natural oils of this 
asphalt give life to 








| | THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


That is why Genasco lasts. 
| It is real economy to use it on 
} 





the roof of every farm-building. 
Comes in rolls, easy for anybody 
to lay. Mineral or smooth surface. 


Ask your dealer for Gen- 
asco. Write us for the help- 
ful Good Roof Guide Book 
and samples—free. 

The -leak Kleet, for 
J smooth-surface roofings, 
makes seams water-tight 
without coment. and pre- 
vents nail-le 


TheBarber Asphalt Pastas Coded 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manulacturers of ready roofing fn the world 


Philadelphia 


San lrancisco 





New York Chicago 











pSAVE DEALER’S PROFIT 


FREIGHT PAID 


Guaranteed For 6 and 7 Veare 
Made fresh to order. Free trial 
offer. All your money back if 
not satisfactory. Free paint 
book and color cards, tells al 
*? about paint and how to use it 
WRITE TODAY. 


O. L. CHASE, the Paintman, Inc 











BUY YOUR PLUMBING GOODS 
AY MANUFACTURERS PRICES 








wa 
Gra COMPANY Sr. Josern, Mo, 
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Farm Building Upkeep 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Forestry division, -s advocating 
as a very important part of its conserva- 
tion program, the preservation of lumber 
used in construction. It has found by 
its own researches and experiments, and 
also by the investigations of a large num- 
ber of very prominent foreign and dom- 


estic authorities, that it is possible to 
more than dcuble the life of all kinds 
of weodwork, especially taat which is 
used partly: or wholly underground. 


Various bulletins of the bureau dealing 
with this subject are to be had for the 
asking, and every farmer will find it 
profitable to send for them. 

Creosote is the mast efficient, and at 
the same time the most economical wood 
preservative that at present known, 
but ordinary creosote is verv difficult to 
use unless special apparatus for heating 
it can be had, and even then it con- 
tains so much volatile matter that a large 
amount escapes when it is heated. 

Therefere many preservatives made 
from special distillates of creosote are 
being manufactured which have proved 
of great value and economy for all kinds 
of farm buildings. The shingle stains 
are used not only upon shingles, but upon 
all other kinds of exterior woodwork. 
They are transparent, and therefore de 
not give the same kind of glossy color- 
ing effects as paint, but most people like 
them better. ey are very much cheaper 
than paint, ard anybody can put them 
on, no skill being necessary. A man can 
put them on with a wide, flat brush, 
similar to a whitewash brush, about 
three times as fast as paint can be ap- 


is 


plied. They give good and durable color- 
ing effects, preserve the woodwork, kill 


all foul and noxious odors around farm 
buildings, and drive away insects and 
parasites. They are, in fact, made from 
the same criginal base as ithe many 
sheep dips and cattle sprays, and have 
all the antiseptic virtues of these sprays, 


—fOR- 
Care of Brushes 

Just a word as to brushes. It is 
economy to buy good brushes and then 
take good care of them. The reason for 
most of us wanting to buy cheap brushes 
is that after we have used the brush for 
one jo», we usually neglect it until the 
paint in it hardens and the brush itself 
is thrown away as useless. After you are 
through with your painting, if you will 
wach your brushes out thoreughly in tur- 
pentine or even coal oil so as to get all 
the paint out of them, they will keep in 
fairly good condition. Better still, how- 
ever, is to make a little brush keeper, 
which can be done by cutting off the top 
of a varnish can and running heavy wires 
directly through it. These heavy wires 
can be pulled in and out and run through 
small holes in the handles of the brushes, 
and in this way hold the brushes in sus- 
pension. The can is then filled with tur- 
pentine and oil, so that the bristles of 
all the brushes in the keeper will be cov- 
ered with the liquid. Old brushes that 
have become hard and stiff can easily be 
cleaned and softened by the use of a small 





™” Make the 
ay Roof as. 
Everlasting as 
the Foundation ! 


You construct the foundation of 
your building of stone because you 
know that nothing can affect stone 
—know that it will /ast forever. 
Now suppose your roof was made of the same everlasting stone 
= your foundation. What ar everlasting, fire-proof roofing you'd 

ve! 

Then why not put on a sone roofing? J-M Asbestos Roofing is 
a light-weight, flexible roofing that is solid stone to all intents and 


FM ASBESTOS 















COOKING 


is made of several sheets of Asbestos—stone—securely cemented together 


with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—a minerai/. 
through. 

Think what it would mean to you if buildi 

your buildings were covered 

with J-M Asbestos Roofing. It would mean not only permanence and 
absolute security from leaks, no matter what the climate or weather ; but 
freedom from the cost and trouble of coating or re-graveling, and posi- 
tive protection from sparks and burning embers. It would mean that 
your roofing would cost you less per year of use than any other roofing 
on the market. 

Your dealer has this roofing, or we'll scll you direct from our 
nearest branch. 

ges is a yee substance, and very interesting. Perhaps 
you'd like a sample so you can sce what it's like, also illus- 
trated Book No. 1466. ” ugtaees 

Mail your request /oday to our nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


It is c// mineral all the way 








Manufacturers of Asbestos FeTN: Asbest 
and Magnesia Prodocs  SSBESTOS’ = “izes Fine Pastines, 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seatt! 
we Cleveland rend se wee New York mg San Prisulles 
For Canada:-THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont, Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 






Vancouver, B.C. 











amount of the paint and varnish remover. | 


Paint is so essential on the farm that | 


really it is a good idea to find a special 
place in the farmer’s workshop and there 
to keep the paints, brushes and other 
paraphernalia. It is not advisable to al- 
low too many odds and ends of paints to 
collect; they should be mixed together 
and used for touching up the odds and 
ends around the farm where appearance 
is not a prime factor. 

Another important place for the use of 
paints on the farm is the protection and 
up-keep of the farm implements. Paint 
will protect the wood if applied every 
three or four months, or at even longer 
intervals, and keep it from checking and 
cracking. Paint will keep the iron and 
steel from rusting, and if the implements 


are properly housed, instead of being left | 


in the open exposed to the weather, the 





greatest efficiency and service will be 
rendered. 
The only sure way to keep out of} 


trouble is never to get in it. 





of fountain. Holds 30 gals. Won’tslopover. Always supplies just enough water. 
Hogs can’t get their feet in it. space water coolin Summer and 
from freezing in Winter. Simple in construction, no valves to get out of order—re- 
poe cover Ch gn 4 will not flow while cover a od sheet steel, extra 
galvani 5 mo not at your 
will be sent complete, with adjustable sled, for $15.00, 
| OTIS & MOE, 2120 New Otis Building, Chicago, Ml. 








ONE-PLY e cee Weighs 
TWO-PLY cece Wetshs 
THREL-PLY 


TaRMe ong, We 22 


Write tor E SAMPLES order direct trom this t. Botistaction i 
24 Been or ter cist you to Southern Dilinols Netional Bank. 


guaranteed or 


Century Manufacturing Co., PT. 652{7S2 i'wabest Av. Cnicage. 











—and Pure Water Keeps Your Hogs Healthy 
Cholera and other 
Increase your hog 


Top- 


Moe’s Fill 


The savi 


erms in drinking water cause disease and loss of hog profits. 
ts by supplying plenty of pure water, keeping it clean in a 


Hog Drinking Fountain 


Sled—Easily Moved About 
of the loss of one hog from impure water more than pays for cost \{¥ 


Healthy Hogs-Big Prof sa 
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Humphrey Jones, Lawyer, Farmer—Man 


Continued from page 41 


os - en — 


armer, but he gets there with both feet 
ym the cash returns. He had an income 
of over $22,000 from his farm this year, | 
something like 2,000 acres.” i 

Jones, the banker, I find to be—“‘A| 
man whose judgment on a business deal | 
is always gocd, a safe man to handle 
un investment, a dependable man.” 
lawyer “Is just the sort 
of man you are looking for; he has stu- 
died the law and knows the law; he 
knows court procedure ; he will not be| 
tripped up by any trap laid for him; he 


Jones, the 





is shrewd, sharp: he is that unusual 
thing. an honest lawyer: and he will 
fight until the last ditch with absolut: 


recard to the interests of bis lient ; of | 
course, we're in the law, and anything 
you can throw our wav we will appre- | 
ate a 
HIS OPINION. 


“My idea of a farm is that a man 
must handle it as a busines proposition 
pure and simplk You probably noticed 
that the home of the superintendent has 


modern conveniences; well, I look 
it it this way: the man to handle that 
roposition must be a pretty good 


sort of a man; he must have the ability! 





View of the sheep 


to demand and secure certain conditions 
under which to labor; he can secure mod- 
ern conveniences anywhere as a part of 
the returns of his labor and I provide 
them as a matter of course. There is 
nothing fancy there, everything is planned 
as a straight business deal, the same as a 
business man has his business planned 
for the greatest cash return.” 





How long will it be until every farm- 


er becomes what Jones is, a business 

farmer? 

HUMPHREY JONES, THE MAN, AN APPRE- 
CIATION, 


Jones, the farmer, didn’t appeal to me 
although a farmer who has 


the most, 

mede good these strenuous times of peace | 
must be some farmer; Jones, the law- 
ver, cidi't appeal to me particularly, al- | 


‘ 
though he stands at the head of the Fay- 
ette county bar, and there are some 
hty good lawyers at the Fayette coun 
ty bar | 
Jones, the banker, didn’t have any par- 
ticular attraction for me; perhaps money 
basn’t the same interest for me it once 
d when the dollars looked bigger wot | 


seemed so much harder to get hold of 


than they do now L'll tell you what | 
appealed to m«e IIumphrey Jones, the | 
man, | 
You know instinctively that Jones, the 
nan, is a four-square man when you get 
1 good look at the head on him. ‘Take 
steady all ‘round “size-up” of Jones, | 
farmer, and you get a real cood idea 


1 person who will analyze about 99 
ind 99-100 per cent straight goods. 


I make it my business to see what a 
man’s neighbors think about «. man (its 
siness to do so,) and then discount | 
stories they tell about 50 per cent. 
One of Jones’ neighbors had a terrible 
tale to tell about him; he said: “Why, 
Jones had his way he'd wipe out all 
the saloons in Ohio; and he wouldn't 
stop there, he’d drive ‘em out of the 
United States and put a man in prison 
ho shipped any ‘booze’ into dry terri- 
tory 
Now ain’t that too darned bad? 
The worst of it is, the neighbors of 








|The patch consisted of about four acres 


|} sprouts you would dig up around older 


| After that the 


Iiumphrey Jones in Fayette county are 
gcing to let him have his way, they have 
by a comfortable majority elected him 
to the state constitutional convention to 
go and help make a constitution for 
Ohio—to do just that thing. 


—FCk= 


The Black Locust For Posts. 


It is only in the past few years, that 
farmers have come to realize how scarce 
timber is becoming. Many of them give 
little or no thought to the subject until | 
they buy a bill of lumber for scme build- 
ing, then they realize timber is actually 
becoming scarcer. Then too, those who 
like a first-class woed post fizd them 
soaring in price when they wish to buy. 

Through sections of the central west 
we find a great deal of broken and pocr 
land, unsuited even to the growing of 
grass, The steep places wash badly, and 
are goon yawning gullies. These places 
never should have been cleared of their 
forest growth, but of course the lowlands 
were so wet in early days only the higher 
and self-draining places were cleared. 





barns from south. 


The black locust is not particular about 
locations, for no land is too poor for them 
to grow on. These gullies produce a fine 
tree and do it quickly. On this farm 
4,000 to 5,000 locust seedlings have been 
set on the steep hillsides, and this is not 
considered a rough farm either. Bare, 
washy places, where even briars and 
bushes refuse to grow, will grow fine 
hardy young locust 

The writer, only three years ago, 
bought one cf the poorest hillsides in the 
country, purposely to set black locust on. 


and cost $40. About 4,000 locusts have 
been set and are doing fine. 
Seedlings are always preferable to 
trees because they are so easily set. 
The first crom of posts are the costliest, 
or in other words, it takes the longest 
pericd of time to grow the frst crop. 
n‘outs grow quickly and 
prealuce posts i tear'y haN the time re 
quired of seedli.gs, but we must com- 
mence sometime to get a grove started 
if we are to take advantage of the quick 
crowths after cutting crops of posts. 
The borer, of course, plays havoc with 
many groves, but as ret we have had but | 
little trouble along that line, neither has 
anyone through this section. I believe 
the young trees on high rough land or 
steep hillsides are much less liable to 
attack than those on low or level land. 
For the farmers who have rough, steep 
places on their farms, I can see no bet- 
ter investment than a few locust seed- 
lings. It will not only keen the soil from 
washing away, but you will be helping 
in the great re-foresting movement, and 












in a few years will have a crop of first- 
class posts at practically no cost, and the 
succeeding crops will come on so quickly | 
that, though locust posts shall go down 
ta ten cents apiece there will be money 
in them, for the land they grow on will 
be practically worthless withoct such a 


crop.—Omer R. Abraham. Morgan Co., Ind, | 


lil oi 





Materials that crack, warp, shrink, 3. 
melt, or rot, cannot make a tight roof. 
RU-8ER-OID is not subject to such hawards. 
It is tight, while tile, slate, shingles, tin, tar, 
asphalt, asbestos, and many other roof- 
ings are unsatisfactory fer those 


RU-BER-O1D 


{Accent on the**RU™ and always spelled with one“ B"’] 
is the original ready-to-lay roofing that has 
stood the test of over 20 years. It contains 
no rubber, no tar; is cold-proof, heat-proof, 
rain-proof, time-proof, fire resisting. 
A Yt } 
KA-LOR- ff) 
(Catered Raderan) 
is the Permanently coiored 
Prepared rooting. 
RED, GREEN AND BROWN 
On oz roofing you buy, see 
that theRU-8tR-0I) MANis shown 
on the outside of the wrapper; 
otherwise the roofing is not the 
enuineRU-BER-OW. Write today 
ior free samples and booklet. 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
100 William St. 














New York 

Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicage 
Kansas City St. Paul Denver 














Sanne 


his Al 


dandy sharpen- 
er. Fine grit. 
; Would cost you 25 
cts.at yourdealer’s. Send 
us your name, your hardware dealer’s 
and two neighbors’ addresses, enclosing 
4c—half the postage—not a cent for the 
stone itself. If interested, ask us about 


Cleveland Grindstones 










The Empitre, shown here, 
is selected for farm use. 
True mounting. Steady 

Operated by 
















Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood and is much more durable. 
Writefors al Prices and freeCatalo 

showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
423 North St. 


Kokomo, 
Get the Best 














Write us to- 
day for our 








MONARCH MCHY. C0.,647 Hudson Terminal. New York 
Cheap as Wood 



















Wemanoteeare La wn and Farm Fence. Seil di rect 
sna. Ourcatalog le Free. Write for! today. 
UP-TO-DATE MEG. CO, 947 0th St., Ter. fiaate, lad. 
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White Lilies for Outdoor Garden. 

No home garden nor door yard should 
be witlout lilies. There are many kinds 
of lilies. but the Bermuda, or true Eas- | 
ter lily, and the Madonna, or Lilium Can- 
dium are the most available, the swet- 
est smelling and most beautiful. Both 
kinds are hardy, easily grown, and the} 
are reasonable in price. Florists | 
send them postpaid to any part of the | 
country. 

Large firm lily bulbs that will b!oom | 
the first season cost $1 a dozen. If 
bedded out in October, growth will soon 
begin, for lilies grow all winter. 
leaves appear to be tender, but a 
reality hardy. They stand hard, frozen 
conditions and never wilt a leaf. A 
blanket of snow all winter favors their | 
growth. 

As soon as planted the bulbs form 
roots and send pp crowns of leaves, which 


bulbs 


are in 


mature before freezing weather. After | 
that they are at a standstill. for top 
growth until spring; but bottom root 
growth healthfully continues all winter 
and spring until the lilies are through 
blooming. 

White lilies bloom in May, south o? 


the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and in June 
or July above this latitude. | 

Bermuda lilies are twice the size. of 
the Madonna and are creamy white and 
of strong, rich texture, but they are no 
hardier than the Madonna lilies of our 
grandmother's garden. Although the Ma- 
donna lilies are as white as snow and 
of wax-like texture, few are as hardy 
and long-lived. Once bedded out, they 
can be depended upon to bloom for years 
i numbers and 


and to increase in conse- 
quent display of tall stalks with from 
six to ten beautiful, sweet-scented white | 
lilies on each stalk. ; 
Lilies are easier to grow if a few 
imperative rules are observed. First of | 
all, plant them in well drained soil. 
Stagnant water in the soil will cause 
them to decay. Plant in sunny places. 
Lilies do poorly in the shade. They 
flourish in sunny places... Their bloom 


time comes and goes before the full heat 


of summer. Then by all means plant 
the bulbs in mellow, good old garden 
soil. Better no fertilizer at all than! 


stable or hen manure. Dried and broken 
ip cow chips and leaf mould, or old top 
soil from a pasture or meadow with a 
half pint or such a matter of sand di- 
rectly under each bulb will bed the finest 
lilies to perfection. Dig the ground two 
or three feet deep. Let the- bulbs be | 
covered two feet deep. 

Lilies are found groywjgienaturally in | 
all parts of the temperate zone, and 
botanists say no lily bulb has ever been 
found nearer the surface of the scil than 
several feet. It protects them from the 
fluctuations of heavy winter cold and 
burning summer heat. Deep in_ the 
ground the temperature is even. Then 
let the bulbs remain in one place for 
years. They do much better when not 
upset and changed from place to place 
every few years. have seen 





until they multiplied, and made a solid | 
border of white lilies two feet broad on 
each side. Such a border of beautiful 
lilies makes the heart sing for joy. 

It better order bulbs in Sep- 
tember and plant early in October. For 
several reasons early fall planting is ad- 
visable. Let the mulch of dried, broken 
up cow chips and dead leaves be thick 


is to 


enough with the soil of the bed rounded | 
up high enough to allow’ for settling | Roof that building of yours with 


when it rains: high enough to shed wat- 
er. As said before. rank, strong, stable 


manure compost will cause the lily bulbs | 


to deteriorate. “They will freckie, shed 
the outer scales and probably decay al- 
together. A good rich top dressing of 
the soil every fall is all the cultivation 


the lily bed needs except occasional 
weedings in the spring. 
Lilies are not simply for pleasure. 


The bloom stalks leaded with sweet white 


lilies command a: good price. For fun- 
eral designs, -weddings, christenings, 


school commencements,- and other  oc- 
casions, lilies are always in demand. The 
bulbs are always salable and keep per- 
fectly if taken up the last of July, dried 
and each bulb wrapped in paper and | 
put into paner bags.—Georgia Tarrey | 





The | : 


two | 
bulbs in each hole two feet apart up and | 
down a front walk. left in the same place | 


| are Open-Hearth Steel, finest 
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The General Says: 


“If I could 


show you through my three enormous 


mills you would then readily see why I can manu- 
facture highest grade, durable Roofing at a low 
cost and do not hesitate to guarantee it to you 
for 15 years. That’s why I call it Certain-teed 
Roofing, Quality Certified, Durability Guaranteed.” 


The quality of the asphalt used in roof 


coverings is important 


don’t wear out, 
life of the roofing is in the saturating and 


waterproofing compound used. 


because roofs 
ey dry out. The real 


Only the 


best grades of raw materials are used in 
the manufacture of Certain-teed Roof- 
ing. These are selected as the result of 


_date by the 





a quarter of a contery © expeteee and kept up-to- 
oO 


General's f Expert Chemists. 


Look for the Certain-teed label 
when you buy Roofing — quality 
and durability guaranteed. 
On each and every roll of Certain-teed Rubber Roofing or 
bundle of Certain- teed Rubber Shingles you buy from your 
local dealer you will find a Certain-teed label of quality— 


a 15 year guarantee. Insist on this. Certain-teed label and 
take no substitutes—it is for your protection, 


and gives you the 


benefit of the low manu- 


facturers’ cost. Write today for our new 
book,B-7, “How to Build for LESS Money” 
—it takes you on a picture trip through one 
of our big mills—it’s free for the asking. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Roofing Manufacturers 


York, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Marseilles, Ill. 


East St. Louis, tl. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Edward 


. 







173M Shingles 


Last Longest 
Cost Least 


iz Fireproof—Rotproof—Rustproof 


Put "Em On Yourself 


; VAMP MALIL 4 Way 
nuine Edwards “Reo” SteelS les! Can’trust, can't rot,can’t 
catch fire, can’t leak. Guarant against lightning by our $10,000 Guarantee Bond. Never need 
repairs or paint. Outlastthree wood-shingle roofs and fivecomposition roofs. Nowselling atlow 


factory prices—all freight paid. Put them on 


yourself. Don’t hire carpenters or mechanics. 


Edwards “REO”’ Shingles 


. Made 
absolutely rustproof by our world-famous 
“Tightcote”’ Process (explained in catalog). 
Come in large sheets, 24 inches wide, 5 to 12 
feet long. othing to do but nail the sheets 
on old roof or cheathing. Edwards Patented 
Interlocking Device covers all nails, makes 
permanent water-tight joints, unaffected by 
beat, cold or dampness. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 906-956 Lock st., Cincinnati, Oh 


Makers of Steel Shingles, V-Crimp 


You'll have the handsomest, most lasting 
roofin existence. 100,000 buildings now roofed 
with “‘Reo’’ Steel Shingles. Write for our big 
free Catalog and Factory Prices. Se 
dimensions of your building; let us quote price, 
delivered to your railroad station. You'll be 
amazed at how cheaply and easily you can 
roof your house or barn with “Reo” Steel 


Shingles. 
Rooting, Imitation Brick Siding, Etc. (8) 





The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to 
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OUR BULLETIN 











LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is for our 
sritics, favorabie and unfavorabie. None of the v.ews 
herein expressed by our subscrib rs are necessarily our 
views. We do net ask you to agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as manyr bie leiters as our space 
wl permit. 











Wants Clean Advertising. 

In answer to “Do you care?” in July 
number, will say emphatically, YES 
The reason your paper is my favorité 
of any printed in the United States, is 
its purity 

We stopped several papers, good ones, 


too, because they run cigar, tobacco 
and whiskey advertisements Success- 
ful Farming seems to be holding its 
own, too, if it goes into 0,000 homes 
each month. Will be glad to see every 
paper follow in the good work of clean 
advertising 
I simply dropped the papers without 
a word to the editors as to why I did 
£0 Now the question of was it fair 
to them has been presented If it is 
fair to you to let you know we like 
your paper because you do not print 
such trash, why not tell the other 
editors why we dropped their papers? 
Could any W. C. " . woman (and 
man, too, bless them!) do a larger 
stroke of temperance work than to 
notify every paper why they did not 
like it? 
Yours for pure reading in the home, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Conkey, 
. D. No. 2, Mich. 


R, F 
Comment We have received a great 


number of such letters. We know now 
that we have a choice list of readers— 
readers who do care what sort of 


papers enter their homes.—Editor. 
2s & 


Appreciates Graft Articles. 

Your valuable paper is a monthly 
visitor to our home and I can cheer- 
fully say it is the best farm paper I 
ever read I wish to commend you on 
the stand you take against graft and 
mismanagement of public affairs. I am 
truly amused at some people who write 
letters to your paper and from the way 
they express themselves, they surely 
think this earth is a garden of Eden. 


It appears to me that if those people 
who are not receiving the light, are 
only reading their own political side of 
the affairs, will only brush the moss off 
their backs and read both sides and 
then finish up with reading Successful 
Farming, they will observe the true 
state of affairs Then when they go 
to vote let principle be reverenced be- 
fere party. There are two many peo- 
ple who vote for the man on their 
own ticket when they know the one 
on the other ticket is the best man for 
the office. 

There is no farm paper doing its 
duty unless it keeps its readers posted 


on the true state of affairs of this coun- 
ry. So let the facts come, Mr. Editor, 
and success will perch upon your ban- 
ner.—J. T. Hiatt, Iowa. 

i a 


Railroad Promoters at Work. 


' 
| suspicious on the face. 








be shown that farmers who built rail- 
roads for the other fellow ever again 
saw their good money. When a big 
raliroad is built from Canada to the 
Gulf, it will be built by big capitalists 
and not by the Httle sums obtained 
from farmers. It looks to us like a 
swindle pure and simple and we ad- 
vised against it. If anyone has an 
itching to get rich quick let him read 
our book “Swindles,”” compiled from 
experiences of hundred of farmers who 
told their tales of woe to us.—Editor. 


* * * 


More About the Divining Rod. 

In regard to “The Water Witch,” 
for finding water, spoken of in your 
last issue, I will cite a few well known 
cases. Old Billie Hill had bought a 
farm, and was complaining to a visit- 


ing farmer of having to carry water 
from a neighboring farm, aud wished 
that he could find water closer. He 


was a scoffer at the idea of the Water 
Witch. The neighbor cut a forked limb 
from a small peach tree near by, and 
setting it upright in his grasp, went 
around and about the door yard. Soon 
he stopped near the house. “Right 
here,” he said “you will find good wa- 
ter, and won't have to dig deep, either.” 
Old Mr. Hill quietly drove down a peg 
on the spot indicated, and covered it 
up. The next Sunday another old farm- 
er, known to be a noted “water finder,” 
came on a visit, and with “malice 
aforethought” old Billie began to tell 
him. about his difficulty in regard to 
water, and asked him to see if he could 
locate any underground stream. Taking 
the stick, the other began to circle 
about, and then stopped. “Here,” he 
said, “you'll find water inside of twen- 
ty feet.” Old Mr. Hill just stooped, 
pulled away the grass and leaves, and 
there was the peg he had driven down. 
That satisfied him and he dug a well, 
finding water sixteen feet below the 
level—a strong stream that has fur- 
nished plenty of water for thirty-five 
years and more. 

When we bought the home farm the 
old owner told us that he had “lo- 
cated” a good stream of water, with the 
aid of the “water witch,” at the corner 
of the kitchen. One day we got a 
visitor to try the rod, and he declared 
that water lay within ten feet of the 
surface. We never dug, because too 
close to stable, ete, but a flood un- 
covered the stream in a gully not far 
away, and the water is very cold, even 
in midsummer. Nearly all the old 
springs that supply near-by farms were 
found in like manner. 

Let not science and education sneer 
at such things, for there are things in 
nature that science wots not of—yet. 
—Clifford E. Davis, Md. 

Note.—Let us hear from others. 
do you explain it?—Editor. 

* -¢+ 


Bridge Work in Kansas. 


I have been very much interested in 
the investigations and the exposures 
you have been making in Iowa in the 


How 


, | 
We have yet to 








A Talk on Fools. 

I take your paper, like it and shal 
renew when my time is up, notwith 
standing the gentleman from Ohio says 
in Our Bulletin I am a fool. 

How ignorant the man is who thinks 


he knows it all or won't learn. If al 
of us “fools” could only look at the 
sing] tax question from Brothe: 


Pigott’s viewpoint, perhaps some of us 
might consent to step over onto his 
side. 

I would like to suggest to M- Pigott 
that instead of “flying off the handle’ 
and calling you and all the rest of 
your readers fools, it would be vastly 
more to the point if he would enlighten 
us through the columns of Successfu! 
Farming regarding his ideas of this 
to me, most interesting subject. 

It is barely possible that after he has 
carefully explained what an abomina 
tion (7) single tax is he will have ac- 
quired more charity for the large ma- 
jority. 

Speaking candidly about fools, it has 
occurred to me that possibly Brother 
Pigott isn’t so very far wrong, after 
all. Is it not quite likely that he may 
have erred upon the safe side? For 
instance: The merchant knows the cost 
of his goods and selis them at a suf- 
ficient advance to not only pay freight, 
insurance and depreciation, if there be 
any, but a reasonable profit as well. 

Everybody will admit that the mer- 
chant seldom sells at a loss. If, in re- 
buying any item or line of goods, the 
cost has advanced, his selling price is 
advanced accordingly. 

Will the farmer please raise his hand 
who knows what his net cost is for 
raising any of his farm products. 

Having the net cost of these various 
products, how much, Mr. Farmer, do 
you add for profit? 

When you have to pay $2.75 a cwt. for 
chicken feed, what is your profit on 
eges at 20 cents a dozen? 

If chicken feed advances to $3.25 and 
eggs drop to 15 cents, what then? If 
grain advances should not also eggs 
advance? 

Do they? Why don’t they? That's the 
important question. I'll tell you why, 
brother, it is simply because you and 
I and a lot more “blooming idiots” just 
like us haven't sense enough to come 
in out of the rain, apparently. 

We invariably let the other fellow 
tell us how much he will allow us for 
our stuff, absolutely irrespective of 
what it may have cost us to produce it. 

The merchant lays awake nights fig- 
uring out j “how much the tariff 
will stand,” a just so long as we al- 
low the other fellow’s brains to dom 
inate ours, just that long will the cost 
of living continue to advance, the pro 
ducer receive less and the consumer 
ay more. 

Piihe farmer has brains enough and 
the quality is all right, too, but they 
are not in training. 

The farmer, to become _ successful, 
now-a-days, has much with which to 
contend, and the amount of his suc- 
cess depends very largely upon the 
amount of training he has been able 
to give his brains. 
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against any farmer putting any *aoney|paign for better bridges. and better ‘and definitely. 0 sn it ou do once 
or subscribing for any stock, or saving| business methods in transacting our/you can find out ~~ * Ry r step on 
inything to do, in writing, wth any|county affairs, I am, very truly yours,/in a while make a mista L xu s ae 
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A Popularity Contest 


For lo these many years the side show barkers 
have made the public believe that the only way 
to see Prosperity was to pass into some particu 


lar party tent. 


It is encouraging to find that the people have 
at last come to their senses and discovered that 
pure quill Prosperity is a gift of God and not 


of politicians, 


This year everybody is passing up the side 
show attractions and heading straight for the 
big tent where the real Prosperity is in evi- 
dence. They are interested in this because they 
cooperated with a benevolent Providence and 


produced it. 


No longer is a fake monstrosity—the fat lady 
labeled Prosperity—a drawing card, nor is the 
living skeleton of an ‘‘empty dinner pail’’ a 


scare head worthy of notice. 


The farmers of 1912 are more interested in 


reading harvester machinery and automobile 
catalogues than in wading through the ‘‘leave 


to print’’ speeches of their congressmen. 


They are more intently perusing the columns 
. . ‘ 
of their agricultural papers than the pages of a 


campaign text book. 


They take more interest in plans for coopera- 
tive marketing of crops than in party platforms. 


The description of new modern house plans 
is more to their liking than the details of a new 


four-miution dollar battle ship. 


They are more keen to the benefits of proper 
drainage systems than interested in the Panama 


eanal. 


The farmers are more concerned how to de- 
feat insect and fungous pests than they are in 


the so-called ‘‘yellow peril.’’ 


This is the year of our Lord 1912, when the 
farmers push back the excited and noisy politi- 
cian and say ‘‘Go chase yourself. You can’t 
make Prosperity any more than you can mak¢ 
rain or sunshine. The goods you are talking 
about are adulterated with ninety-nine per cent 


selfishness and political rot. We've got the gen. 


°° 


uine over in our tent. Good bye. 


Do not infer that we would discourage you 
from studying politics. We simply wish to im- 
press upon you that there is nothing to be 
alarmed at so far as your prosperity is concerned 
No matter which party is victorious the good 
ship of state will ride the seas in safety because 


of bountiful crops on the farms. 
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Keeping Down Motor Car Expenses 













The farmer wno gets his car as much; dirt that is drawn in through the radiator 
for business as for pleasure, desires to/fins by the suction of the fan—gets the 






keep the operating expense down to the | delicate parts, such as the carburetor and 
lowest possible minimum. Experience | magneto in better working order and less 
liable to go wrong. When this work is 





will teach one a few of the simple things ) ; 
that must be known to maintain a car|done the wiring should be gone over with 











at low upkeep cost; We learned this in| with a rag or waste, rubbing it clean 
the operation of our first car, which was|of surplus oil and dirt. Oil has a 
bought during the earlier days. of the|tendency to rot the insulation, and must 
automobile business and which cost as|sooner or later cause trouble through 
much to drive and keep up during the|short circuiting and missing explosions. 
first and only two years of its life as Special cleaning preparations are on 
would cover the original price of the|the market to use in cleaning the leather 





upholstering of the seats, and top. These 
y|are better than anything the farmer can 
little attention as compared with the] prepare, as they clean better and leave 
earlier machines: yet, as hinted, there|the leather or top in good condition. 

afte some things that must be known and Reckless driving sends hundreds of 
observed to make low upkeep expense aj cars’to a premature burial in the junk- 
prevailing feature. In the first ploce be| heap, but few farmers can be accused 
it known that the metal of which the! of this. The farmer has learned to take 


tor car is composed costs several dol-|a “steady pace” to “save his team 


machine 
Cars are made now that require very 
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The automobile of today pays Litttle attention to hills—ng as much as does tne horse 


lars a pound: some parts of it in truth| when on a long drive, and this remains 
are worth their weight in gold. Thus it isj with him even when seated at the wheel 
apparent that if these parts wear out,|of a forty-mile-an-hour motor car. He 
or break through lack of attention, to re-|may “open ’er ~ now and then when 
place them means expense. on a long straight stretch of road with 

Oil, even of tie best, is far cheaper| no obstacles in the way, just to see what 
than the metal of which the motor car is| his machine will do, but he does not make 
made. Therefore it is much cheaper to/a regular practice of speeding, of turn- 
use plenty of oil, and prevent the wearing|ing corners at break-nmeck pace, or nego- 
than to economize with lu-|tiating rough roads at a thirty-mile clip. 













out of parts, 

bricant end bring on heavy upkeep ex-| No car, be it ever so good, can stand up 
pense. The instruction bock that comes|long under reckless driving. 

with every car gives careful information The farmer who “keeps books” on his 
as to the parts that must be oiled. It is| car (and every car owner should) will 
better to overdo the oiling than to be/take just pride in the “gas economy” of 





scant. Oiling can be overdone. of course,|his machine. To drive an automobile 
ind there is no use in wasting lubricant.| regularly at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
Regular attention to the car will soon re- miles to each gallon of casoline is a 
tult in one learning exoctly how much|ecnjendid record. Many cars are now 
oil and grease is needed for best results.| manufactured that will do this. But it 
“Grooming,” or “laundrying,” as it is|is not the car alone that proves this re- 
called in the garages, is an essential thing| eord—the man behind the wheel has 
in keeping down expense. This means/ much to do with it. He learns by ex- 
that the car should be cleaned, and perience just how far to advance the 
cleaned thoroughly every time it comeS|snark to get the required power on a 
in from a dusty or muddy drive. Wash|minimum feed of gasoline. He learns 
off the mud with a hose or sponge, using/also, how to adjust the carburetor and 
cold, clear water. Then rub the wooden secure a smooth-running operation with 
and outer metal parts dry. Soap will|the least amount of gas. To use more 
take off the mud and grease quicker but|rasoline than is actually needed, is not 
it will injure the fine finish of the body./only wasteful but hard on the motor. 
Chamois is a splendid thing to use when/][¢ ‘cayses overheating, smoking of the 
polishing the brass and nickel parts. cylinders and spark pulgs, and a general 
Once a week at — — = sum-| “run-down” condition. 
mer or other seasons when the machine is ’ + 66 al wall 
constantly operated, the bonnet should be Meth Ty AK. 
, 




























justment as is needed to reduce the 
amount of gasoline consumed. It may 
not amount to much for a mile, but tiken 
the seasun through it will prove a snuz 
sum saved, and a big cut made on the 
upkeep account. 

‘rhe biggest item of expense with any 
motor car is the tires. And this is an 
iiem that is most difficult to avoid. It 
is a fact, however, that owners who are 
very careful in every other feature of 
machine operation, will woefully slight 
and neglect the tires. The old, old pre- 
caution to keep the tires pumped tight, 
may be repeated over and over without 
avail. The writer has seen farmers drive 
into town with their cars heavily loaded, 
and the tires almost flat for lack of pro- 
per inflation. Tires given such treat- 
ment will soon give way through rim- 
cutting and blow-outs. 

The maker of every tire will tell you 
how much pressure should be maintained 
in a tire of the size required for your 
machine. This pressure should always be 
maintained. Natural wear cannot, of 
course, be avoided, but there are several 
ways in which the “mileage” can be 
kept up to the highest possible mark. 
Any standard tire ought to. give 5/00 
miles of service; with careful attention it 
will give 4000 to 5000 miles. Excep- 
tional records of 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
have been made. 

In driving always pick the best roads, 
and: the best part of the roads, for your 
machine. A little care in this regard 
will add wonderfully to the life of the 
tires. Patch up cuts on the outer casings 
as soon as you discover them. Several 
good compounds are on the market, which 
are of the nature of gum rubber, and 
which can be rubbed into cuts like dou~h, 
and which hardens when dry. This fills 
up the cuts and keeps out water, pre- 
venting the rotting and breaking of the 
inner fabric. 

Always carry an extra inner tube, 
to replace the one that punctures on the 
road. ‘This saves time. Also, it gives 
you a chance to repair the damaged one 
at your leisure. Outfits are sold these 
days that make easy the work of inner 
tube patching, but the cheapest and best 
method is to have the tube vulcanized at a 
reliable garage. There will be times when 
you must make a patch on the road; so 
you should know how to remove the outer 
casing and tube, and how to replace the 
tube without pinching it. Use plenty of 
French chalk or talcum on the inner 
tube: it prevents heating and maintains 
the life of the rubbr. Old or blown-cut 
tires can often be used longer by using 
inner patches cut from discarded casin“s. 
Sections one foot long, and cut t» fit 
snugly in the tire, make a good inner 
patch. 

Oil is the mortal enemy of rubber, and 
the car should not stand on an oil-soal:ed 
floor. If the tires get oil upon them, rub 
it off with a dry cloth, and then clean 
with French chalk. If gasoline is needed, 
be sure to apply plenty of chalk. 

Skidding, taking corners at swift pace, 
fast running over rough or rocky roads, 
starting with a jerk, stopping with a 
jerk, applying brakes so tightly that the 
wheels slide—all these things bring a 
quick end to the life of an automobile 
tire, and run up the expense bill at a 
most alarming rate. 

Care, constant care, and common sense 
at all times, wil! prove the motor car 
the cheapest method of transportation 
possible for the farmer. As a prominent 
manufacturer stated in his advertising 
several years ago: “The maker will sup- 
ply the car, but you must furnish the 





removed and the motor given a good “rub 
on 9 : : ; thoroughly mastered your car, then study 
down This removes all the dust and this part fully, 4 t ch ad- 














brains.” 
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Mr. Garson: Your new dis"es are fine, Mary. 
Mrs. Carson: 

of Successful Farrning, sent me. 


Mr. Carson: What did you do to get them? 


Mrs. Carson: . The fact is I did very little to get them. . 
three weeks ago. He said he would send me this set of dishes for a very little effort on my part. When I asked him to 
send me his easy plan, he answered right away and sent me a package of needles and a package of fost cards. 
all I needed to do was to get 10 5-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 50c each and offer each subscriber a set 
of post cards and a package of needles like the ones he sent me. It certainly was easy. 


Mr Carson: Well, how did you doit? 


Mrs. Carson: Frank and Nellie Gray happened along the same afternoon | heard from Mr. Meredith. Nellie said 
they used to take Successful Farming and intended to renew their subscription but just kept pase it off. So she said 
they would be glad to give me their renewal for 5 years. So that was my first one. Then j 
Rose Elliott, Mattie Hays and Jennie Jacobson on the phone the next day and every one of them said to count them in. 
That made five. Then when Charley (seated next to Mrs. Jones in the picture) drove me to town a week ago Saturday, 


I got the rest of them. 


Clara Carson: That surely was easy, wasn’t it Mamma. 
Charley Carson: Gee, I should say. Guess I'll see if I cant get a rifle from Mr. Meredith the same way. 
Yes, every one seems to think well of Successful Farming and they all were glad to get the needles 


Mrs. Carson: 
and post cards. 


This set of beautiful dishes consists of six plates, six cups, six saucers, six cereal 
or fruit dishes, six butter plates and one large platter. You 4 

very easily. Read how Mrs. Peter Carson obtained her set with very little effort. The 
following conversation will interest you. 


Yes, I don’t know what I would do without them. You know this is the set Mr. Meredith, publisher 


























can get this entire set 

















I answered one of Mr. Meredith’s advertisements about 


He said 


called up Harriet Brown, 








You Can Get a Dinner Set Free 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one 
has more company than was expected and then is when you would give a 
good deal for a few extra dishes. 


If you want this 31-piece dinner set, and I'm sure you do, just read my 


“Easy for you Plan.” 


Ii Know You Will Be Pleased 


Now, these dishes come direct from the pottery f. o. b. to you. I'd like to 
be some place near you when you open the box and take out the dishes, one 
by one and see you shake off the excelsior in which they are packed—My! 
I can almost hear you say, ““Aren’t they Beauties?” And then your neigh- 
bors will want to see them and I expect they will be anxious for a set like 
yours—but, if you want this beautiful set of dishes, clip the co’ below 
and read about my pian. | will send you ten Exquisite Season 
no two alike, every one worth framing, and they are each and all 
on heavy stock in many beautiful colors. Some of them ..6 embossed 
some imported cards and you can’t find a more up-to-date set of Postcards 
anywhere. I want you to look at the illustration of the needle case—this 
isn’t nearly ‘life-size’ but it will serve to show something of what it is. 
Now in this needis case, there are 115 needles—100 of them are sewing 
needles, five different sizes—all Dix and Rand celebrated brand of Sharp's 
needles—these are big , sharp pointed, first-class, sewing needles. 
Note that the other 15 needles you will find here are needles for about 


ser ar This Liberal Offer Good Only In 
Succeesful Farming Territory 


This offer is made only to people who live 
. in the states of the Great Wealth Producing 
\ Heart of the United States which are shown 
on the ya map, namely: North 
i and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. If you 
live in any of the states mentioned above, you 
may have the benefit of this liberal offer. 





















Pian For Easily Getting Set of Dishes 
WARRANTED-WIGH GRADE “Pons ever gets enough season Post. 


cards and every one who is interested 
atall in farming, should read SUG- 
GESSFUL FARMING. Don't you 
begin to see how easy it will be—I'll 
send you a set ef needles and a pack- 
age ofcards rightaway. If youreally 
want the dishes—and you surely do— 
when the cards and needies come, 
you can show each one of your 
friends your copy of SUCCESSFUL 
if FARMING and your set of needles 
‘ll and the set of cards and tell them 
im «|i that if they will subscribe through 
vam jf you I will send them each a set of 
if cards like yours and a set of needles 
like ours and SUCCESSFUL 
: FARMING for three years for only 
——— es SOc. Isn’tthata bargain! You can’t 
help but get subscribers with such a great offer to them can you? You only 
need to get 10 three-year subscribers on this “easy for you plan” and the 
dishes will be shipped to you at once. I will also give a prize to each per- 
son who sends in two of these subscribers within one week from the date 
they receive first set of needles and cards. 


E. T. Meredith,Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Sir: I want to earn this set of dishes on your “Easy for you plan.” Send me 
set of needles, also set of 10 postcards and tell me about the prize i give to those 
who send in their first two subscriptions within one week. I will do my best. 





































My name is ae a — — 






My address is —_ _ a . 
1 Enclosed find éc to help pay postage on 115 needies and 10 postcards 
This offer not good out of United Statec or west of Rocky Mountains 












































The Camera on the Farm. 
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oping note the effect it had on the plate. 
came out 





There is no surer way of. interesting| If the buildings in the picture 
the young people in farm life than let-| indistinct in outline it probably was not 
tine them have an inexpensive camera| exposed long enough. If the outlines 
r out of deor work if the operator! were sharp or well defined and the pie- 
is fairly interested in his work, he will ture as a whole dull or flat it was prob- | 
soon be able to take many bits of farm! ably caused by over exposure. Expéri- | 
life seenes, snaps of pet stock or of ‘the! ence is worth more than elaborate in-| 
baby. which even if they are not per-|Structions on these points if one observes { 
f ‘ f inestimable valce in| the different effects and profits by them. 
creating ppreciation of the beauties! Plate cameras ate better for time ex- 
of evel tar bike posure work than the film cameras as 
Une armers svt who specialized iD | each plate can be developed according } 
taking j s of stock tll h coull the time it was exposed which is not | 
take sha ir pl zraphs, now does | possible with a string of films. A glossy 
such work for fat s Who wish pictures | finish paper will print up sharper and | 
of rize stock for newspaper CUTS. | more contrasting pictures than any of | 
H earns quite a sum by developing the dull finish or mat papers. Sepia de- | 
hims those who have not the faci veloper, for making brown tone pictures, | 
aa doing such work ; works best on glossy paper and looks 
The farmer's wife or daughter might/ wel) only when the picture is sharp| 
the same and find in the work an it-| ond clear in detail. | 
teresting diversion from the daily round . 
and a healthful out of door r creation If one takes up camera work only as 
Then there would be the delight of tak-|@ ™eaus « fr recreation, spap shots taken 
ng tle pictures oneself and using the|in full sunlight, with the lense pointed 
its in booklets at Christmes time. to| @Way from the sun, work .up nicely on 
» ttives far from home who woul!1/ the inexpensive blue print paper or post 
o mere than ever the simple | cards which only need cold water to 
" ion bring out the pictures. Pictures on this | 
7 shee work up to the tak-| Paper, if clear enough, make dainty bits | 
erfect pictures it would not be to paste in tiny booklets for a birthday | 
of take nothing but snap shots but °° Christmas gift.—Lavella Wright Ma- 
n to learn at once to take time ex- coriber, Wis, 
! rt snao sh it its best is —FO ge 
nd land thet an unfin | 
\ id , tripod is The girl who makes a habit of depreci- 
t ex pos k as a hivh jating herself, sooner or later, if she is 
ght jar ‘ rmera n a light | not ireful, will find that people are be- 
d vil th xposur Movable |ginning to believe her. “Constant drop- 
f course, ild not taken | ping wears away a stone.” The constant 
wind. except | “ shot. belittling of yourself will in time under- 
I } keep a record of the time mine the confidence of your stanchest 
was exposed and after devel- | friends.—PF. Ss. 
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nee n picture 
intry abounds in 
Get a camera. 


Fe 


| _ Learn to Stuff Birds 


| Decorate your hom« 









I want to send you a Victor or Victrola on free trial, 
without promise or obligation on your part. You send 


] Will ac not one centand make no de- 


posit of ‘any kind—I am willing to 
Lend 














trust you to return itto me at my 

expense if you decide not to buy 

it. If you do decide to buy itl 

easy that you'll hardly realize 

You a you’re paying for it. I charge 

nothing extra and no interest for 

selling you on time—the instru- 

Victor meat and records will cost you no 

more than if you paid spot cash. 

FREE This instrument gives in your own 

parlor a perfect reproduction of 

the world’s greatest orchestras, 

An endless pleasure and education; it is company when 

you’re lonesome and an entertainer for all. Accept my 

free trial offer and be convinced. Sit down right now 

and write me for free catalogs of Victors and Victrolas 

and revords, also compicte information about my great 

free trial offer and casy payment plan. Understand you 
are to send me no money—I do all the trusting. 

PETER GOODWIN 
Pres. Peter Goodwin Merc. Co. 


will make the terms of payment so 
bands, singers, actors, pianists, violinists and speakers. 
6201 Century a 1 St. Louis, Mo. 
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an 
In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 


Range: ig Say a 


Wonderful awry a 9 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE. 


IMPERIAL 3322. 















MAN’S PROFIT. DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY to HOME 
. 365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de 
Catalog of 
and Heaters. 

186 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Selling Guaranteed o= 
pair guaranteed one year or new 

r 
Bunion inner soles. You make 96 cente 
Gt on every gale. Fine chance to 
fite in itfor you. Make sales every day 
inthe year. You take no risk. We carry 
man or woman can take orders. Out- 
fit includes simple device for tak- 
this brand new proposition 
Don't send any money. A 
nformation. 
AS SHOE CO, 
Honest Man or Woman 
one mendous advertising campaign requires the ser- 
viees of a bright man or woman in each town and city 
previous experience is necessary. We will pay a good 
ry and offer an unusual opportunity for advaace 


AT FACTORY PRICE. 
FREIGHT 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
Eve 
tee. Flexible Soles. Rubber Heels. 
Up @ permanent business. Big pro- 
the stock. We guarantee the fit. Any 
ing measure. Write quick for 
etal will give you all 
THOM 
8271 Barny St. Dayton,O. 
A large well known company about to spend #100,000 
The work is easy, picasant and highly respectable and no 
ment, to the person who can furnish good references. In 


| addition to this salary, we offer a Maxwell! Automobile, 
| @ Ford Automobile and over @3,000 in prizes to the repre 


sentatives dolng the best work up to December 31. li 
your letter give age and references. Address, IRA 
B. ROBINSON, Advertising Managcr, 1202 Doty Building 
Boston, Mass. 





A 
ca y 
phies 


and Animals. 
deieghtfula 
Big Profits. Save y : 
We teach men, women, boy 
Write ior Free Book today. N.W. School 
Taxidermy, 311° Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 






learned at home. 

















things advertised 
of a dealer or 





Whether you buy 
fin Successful Farming 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
the maker's guarantee and by Success- 
ful Farming’s guarantec, 
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Geraniums for Next’ Season. 


In September and Oétober. and even in 
November, when you see a fine blooming 
geranium and one that you know has 
done exceedingly well under conditions 
prevailing with you in your home, take 
a cutting, or more than one, and place it 
in clean sand in a box in the window, 
or in a well lighted cellar window where 
there will be no danger of injury from 
frosts, and keep the sand watered oc- 
casionally. In the course of a few weeks 
there will be roots come on the end of 
the cutting, and it can be removed care- 
fully from the sand, and placed in a 
small flower pot, say two inches in size. 
It can remain in that size of pot for 
weeks, where it should make a very nice 
growth, and then possibly in January or 
a few weeks later it should be reset in 
a three-inch pot. If allewed to become 
root-bound in the three-inch pot.-it will 
make an early blooming geranium for 
next season. This is exactly the way 
florists secure their stock for the May 
trade, only they have methods of forec- 
ing the plants into maturity. 

Tip or end cuttings are best, although 
pieces lower down on a branch will grow. 
but are not apt to make as nice plants| 
or a8 fine bloomers. A person with sev- 
eral fine varieties of geraniums can have 
a nice supply growing all winter for 
use in the spring.—John T. Timmons. 


—FC R= 


Likes and Dislikes of a Fern. 


Strange as it seems, plants have their 
likes and dislikes. A fern does.best if 
a suitable place is found for the plant in 
the home, and it is kept there instead 
of being moved about from one place to 
another. 

When a fern has been kept in any cer- 
tain window, or at one place in a well 
lighted room, or on a nice airy porch, 
and for some reason, whether a good one 
or not, it is moved to another location, 
it will be verv apt to show its disap- 
proval by withering, and becoming sickly 
in appearance for some days. Ferns 
bave actually died from nothing more 
than being moved from a favorite loca- 
tion. They seem to become accustomed 
to one place, and the immediate sur- 
roundings, and when they or some 
near by object, such as another 
plant of an entirely different species is 
removed, thev show it in the foliage dis- 
tinctly.. It is evidently a sense that is 
finer than any of our own. 

To succeed with any sort of a house 
fern, keep it in one place as much as 
possible, and do not keep placing dif- 




































































Tho Taste is the Test” 














Sold by all Grocers who believe in Pure Food 


MADE ONLY BY THE MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL CO inc 
MINNEAPOLIS U-S-A 


Rye is a laxative while other cereals are astringents. Write for 
other reasons why Cream of Rye is more healthful. 

















































ferent objects near it and keep the hands | 
off the delicate fronds. Do not permit 
children to handle it at all. Do not 
repot too frequently. Keep soil moist, 
but not too wet. Remember these gug- 
gestions, and you can have nice house 
ferns.—John T. Timmons. 


—FER= 


Late, or May-Flowering Tulips. 

Those who admire the tulip should, 
when making their selection of bulbs 
for autumn planting, secure enough of 
the so-called May-flowering tulips to 
cause their tulip bloom to be prolonged. 

This variety sends up much taller 
stems, with somewhat smaller flowers, 
and yet they are often as large as some 
of the earlier sorts. 

There is a wide range in color and 
delicate tints and odd markings, and 
they will prodce just as showy a bed 
as the earlier yarieties. Many of the 
late tulips are very fragrant and oc- 
casionally will be found one that is so 
differently marked and so odd that it 
will attract .the attention of all who 
happen to see the bed. 

These bulbs are no more expensive 


Build a Fine, New Home 
Save $300 fo $500 or More! 


We Furnish Everything, I-:-luding Free Plans 
Send for Gordon-Van Tine Free House Plans and rec- 

ord-breaking low prices on Millwork and Building 
Material, We will furnish everything to build your 
new house complete, and save you $300 to $500 or 
more. We undersell everybody and guarantee 
quality, safe ete and satisfaction or refund 
every dollar. Three big banks behind our guaran- 
tee. Satisfied customers everywhere, 


UNSW), «Write for Grand Free Millwork 
ee, and Building Material Catalog 


—_ _— This mammoth catalog offers 8,000 big 
Lumber and Millwork for this House, $867 bargains in Doors, Windows, Mouldings, 
Stair and Porch Material, Flooring 
Frames, Lumber, Mantels and Grates, Builders’ Hardware, Wa 
Board, Paints, Glass, etc.,etc. All bright, new stock, in an end- 
less variety of special designs. 
Windows, 57c; 77; Corner Blocks, 2c; Roofing, per 100 
equare feet, 5c; Oak Flooring, per 10 feet. S2c; Inside Frames, 45c: 
©; Porch Spindles, f: Quarter-round, per 100 feet, 25c; Stair 
lusters, 8c: Paint. per gallon. $1.10; 1,000 Star A Ster Shingles, $2.98; 
Art Front Door, $2.30, and thousands of other astounding offers, 


Our Greatest Catalog—Free for a Postal 


Illustrated in colors, filled with money-saving offers, now ready. 
2-it. Window Architects’ Plans, worth $50 to $100, furnished free if you use our Strong Door 
7c Building Materials. Write (209) 77: 


GORDON-VAN TINE C0.2888case st., Davenport, Ia. 







































than the earlier sorts, and in fact they 
are much cheaper than some of the finer 
early varieties. They are just as hardy. 

In planting, select a rich, well drained 
location, and plant (from September to 
November) four or five inches apart, and 
about as deep, and cover the bed with 
manure, which should be removed in the 
spring.—John T. Timmons. 























SELL YOUR EXPERIENCE | Shetland P Fr 
TO FARM PAPERS etiand Pony rree 
There's a big demand and good money for practical Most every boy and’girl enjoys acontest. People 
articles based on actual farming experiences. Your have had contests of various kinds ever since the 
spare time can be made very profitable. Our corres- historical Grecian and Roman games. 
course in Agricultural Journalism by Prof. Successful Farming is now conducting a great 
. ¥. Beaty, will teach youhow. College education contest In which over 810,000 wortn of prizes will be 
not required. Many of our students sei! articles for iven gway. Inciuded among these prizes are a 
more than cost of tuition before completing course. hetiand Pony, two Automobiles, ten Pianos, a 
Write today for details. testi . and special Typewriter, and several large cash prizes. 
Price. No obligation, no agents, ~ Jf you are interested in getting one of these prizes 
AMERICAN FARMER’S SCHOOL, 223 Laird Bidg. be sure to read our announcement on page 37 of 
je pen Minn. Sencinp ocezenns Sr paese this issue. 
aA . Successfu 
the Paras Pay seaue., Set Mak | i Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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Our Pattern 


Departmen | 








































































































LADIES’ DRESS 5006 | th 0 fail. It closes at the back and has three-piece skirt | 18-inch tucking, 1 1-8 yard of 24-inch satin and 2 yards of 
»vautiful costume was deiightfully carried « in | Tacking ts used for the yoke and collar, Insertion is also | insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
rd with trim nming of go den brown satia “The used on the frock with charming effect. The pattern, No. |5020 LADIES’ AND MISSES’ NORFOLK BLOUSE 5020 
. ep resents one of tne newest styles of the season | 5905, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium | The Norfolk blouse is the rage of the a eengy season 
a Sa ‘ pri inte fc or wear now and for service later ta | size wi! | require 4 1-2 yards of 36-inchmaterial, 1-2 yard of. ! and in this design we show an excellent modei. It is be 


Continued on page 54 





Write your name and address plainiy and in full. Letus know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want 
How to Order Patterns Enclose price of patte n, and address your order to Pattern Department. Successful Farming. Des Moines, flows 
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Squibs From the Farm | 


Wife’s Note Book 


ie 


Grief can take care of itself, but to 
have the full measure of joy you must 
have someone to share it with you. 

A homemaker's first duty is to proper- 
ly care for herself—for thereby hangs 
the tale of the hom« 

If sweaters and all knitted and 
crotcheted garments are dried on coat 
hangers ‘they will look much more 
shapely. 

Save all fruit juices to use in frozen 
dishes or for pudding sauces or cool 
drinks. Heat and seal in cans or bot- 
tles 

When steel knives are laid away if 
they are wrapped in tissue paper they 
will keep bright. 

If the velvet bows on hat or gowns 
get mussed, wrap the heated curling 
tongs with a damp cloth and steam 
them into shape. 

When making wash dresses, especially 
for children,- baste a piece of material on 
the wrong side to fade for n ending. 

If you always remember to dry white 
silk gloves, hose and waists in the dark 
(after sundown) and wet wash them in 
too warm water, they will remain white 
instead of turning cream color. 

Two pounds of borax in enough water 
to wash five pairs of light colored hose 
will remove the leather stains frequently 
made by shoes. 

If the outer edge of the stamped 
scallops you wish to embroider is first 
stitched on the machine they will not | 
ravel when laundered. 

Hang up the broom. It is out of the| 
way and will last much longer if this 
little care is given it. 

Wash and rinse the scrub brush, then 
put it to dry, bristle side down to pre- 
vent water settling in the wooden back. 
Hair brushes must be dried the same 
way. 

The most successful cook is not the one 
who can make the most fancy dishes. 

If a teaspoon of salt is added to the 
water, that cracked egg will boil with- 
out the white coming out. 

When the clock refuses to run it ts} 
frequently because it needs oiling, i 
which case a piece of absorbent cotton 
saturated in oil and placed in the bottom 
will remedy the difficulty. 

















Christmas is Coming 

Half the pleasure of Christmas is in 
giving, and the other half is not giving 
beyond our means. Often, after all are 
provided fer. there are yet a few for- 
gotten, and the problem is how te meet 
the obligations. 

For the city dweller there is nothing | 
more acceptable than a bit of country 
stores, chions, potatoes, apples, nuts. 
Jellies, preserves, ete.. are not so accept- 
able as the former. One lady acquaint- 
ance sent her city cousin a half. bushel | 
of dried beans. The letter of thanks was 
so sincere there was ne doubting the | 
acceptability of the gift. Another sent 
a fine gallon keg of kraut with the same 
result. Home-r ade cheese, vinegar, 
pickles and such like are always gladly 
received by those, and even a mess of 
greens mean so much cash on the house- 
hold exnense bock. } 

Just because they live in town is no} 
reason why their tastes run riot. to! 
books, pictures, ete. Such things are 
more common than a nice piece of pork, | 
fat fowl or a basket of fresh eggs from 
the farm. 

And now for the other side. Just 
because Millie lives on the farm is no} 
reascn why. she will not appreciate a | 
dainty apron, cuffs, collar or handker- | 
chief which her work gives her no time | 
to prepare. Dishrags, cotton aprons and | 
cook-books are all right. for gifts, but | 
if time will permit, give the hard-work- | 
ing friend of your dainty store and see 
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wearing apparel for Ladies, Misses, Children 
and Men. Write for it NOW. 


DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE GARMENTS 
ILLUSTRATED 

1 V 88. A Beautifully 
Tai! ored Ultra Fashionable 
New Style Suit, of fine all- 
wool fancy Cheviot, extra 
fine quality. The single- 
breasted coat is semi- 
fitted and 32 inches long. 
Collars, lapels and vali 
edges handsomely fin- 
ished with silk braid, 
Braid trims the cuffs in 
combination with small 
buttons and simulated 
button-holes. The two 
slit pockets are edged 
with braid to match and 
back of coat below waist 
line is braid trimmed to 
simulate an _ inverted 
vent. Back is also finished 
with five buttons and 
simulated buttonholes. 
Coat. fastens with silk 
braid-covered buttons 
with velvet centers. The 
notched collaris of finest 
quality velvet. Coat is 
richly lined with Beld- 
ings guaranteed satin. 
The skirt has a wide plait 
effect in front extending 
from waist line to bottom, 
This plait is edged with 
braid and trimmed with 
buttons and simulated 
bottonholes. Has fashon- 
able bodicetop and a deep 
plaiton each side falling 
from below the knee; 
panel box plait back stit- 
ched down as far as the 
knee, Suitcomesin black, 
navy biue. Edison blue 
and brown, all trimmed 
with black braid. Sizes 32 
to 44bust measure 23 to 30 

aist measure 37 to44 skirt 
ength, also proportioned 
to fit misses and small 
women, sizes 32 to 38 bust 
23 to 26 waist, and 37 to 43 
antes length. Special 
price. express 
prepaid $15.00 
2 V 07. Very Dressy 
Well-Made Waist, of 
striped Japonika S8ilk, a 4 
beautiful fabric which is Mg See 
a -~e are of ate oa cot- Me. . 
ton but looks e pure 
silk. Waist has yoke and SUIT, $15.00 


It contains all the beautiful New Fall styles— 
absolutely everything in the way of high-class 
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a ‘ 
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imme. Cd 








chimisette of tacked net 


silk messaline trimmed 
with crochet buttons and 





andtwo reveres of plain WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 








fancy cord and tassel 
effect. Short sleeves fin- 
ished with tucked net, 
cuffs piped with self material. Fastens in- 
visibly in back. A wonderful value. Comes 
in navy blueor black, with fine white stripe. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measures, 
postage prepaid 


be allthe rage. Made of finest quality all- 
worsted Panama cloth, in either black or 
navy blue. Upper part of skirt designed 

















hew she will appreciete your theughtful- 
D L) }) 





EFUND YouR MONEY] NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Our New Fall Catalog 
is Now Ready-— 


Your Copy of this Beautiful Fashion Book is FREE— 
Be Sure to Write for It Today 


You will find great pleasure in looking over this 
attractive book — 210 pages of splendid New 
York styles, beautifully illustrated and accur- 
ately described. Your can’t properly do 
your Fall shopping without this Book. 
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No. 3V 08 
SKIRT, $4.98 


buttons. Skirt has the graceful bodice top: 
lower part of model hangs in straight lines 
with the fulness laid in fine knife plaits all 
around. Very comfortable for walking and 
absolut*ly the newest w,- Sizes 23 to 30 
go ist, 37 to 44inchesfront length, 
3 V 99 Beautiful, Parie Model Plaited a $4.98 
. - ; ior . t 
Skirt, A charming design which is going to 3 V ©) :A. Same Style Skirt as 3 V 98 
Made of finest imported all-wor- $5 YX 
sted black Voile, express prepaid : 
with a deep yoke, fitting with perfect We can supply this Voile Skirt with hand- 
smoothness over hips and fastening through some black taffeta silk drop skirt 
seallops at left side with braid-covered attached, express prepaid 


WE SATISFY YOU BELL AS HEss &O WE PAY ™ MAIL 





EXPRESS CHARGES 
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Prizes for Original Recipes. 





Successful Farming wants recipes— 
good, original farm recipes. These musf 
be in by Nov. Ist, 1912. 

The recipes wiil be divided into six 
classes ist, Bread and Pastry; 2nd, 
Meats and Fish: 3rd, Salads and Salad 


Dressing: 4th, Cakes and Frosting; 5th, 


Ice Cream ond Cold Desserts; 6th, Pud- 
din and Pudding Sauces. 
The contest is open to all, you may 


enter any or every class. Send as mary 
recipes as you like, only they must be 
original and practical; no fancy recipe 
will be considered. 

Three dollars will be paid for the best 
recipe in each class, $2 for second best 


recipe, and $1 for the third best. Usual 
rates paid for all other recipes that we 
can use. No manuscript returned, Mark 
your paper “Contest.” Write on one 
side of the paper only. Sign name and 
address. Make all measurements level— 


1 cup must mean 1-2 pint, and teaspoons 
and tablespoons mean level full. Send 
all recipes to Mrs. F. H. Waters, Ame+, 
la 


The best recipes will be published in 


our Successful Kitchen Book. Published 
recipes will be signed with name of 
writer unless otherwise requested. 


Sor — 


Misceilanecus Recipes. 


Veal Loaf.—Two pounds chopped veal, 
one-half pound pork, two cup; of bread 
crumbs, one cup of milk or water, two 
eggs well beaten, one teaspoon butter, one 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon pepper, 
season with chopped onion and bake one 
hour. : 
Chicken Salad.—Boil one ch'cken until | 
tender, when cold chop the meat, both 
white and dark, very fine. Grind enough 
celery to fill a teacup and mix with the 
chicken. Rub the yolks of four hard- 
boiled eggs until smooth and chop _ the 


| the 





whites fine; add one-half teaspoon pepper, 
one tablespoon of mixed mustard, one of 
melted butter, and one teaspoon of salt, 


and vinegar to moisten it sufficiently. 
Pour this over the chicken and mix well 
together Garnish the chicken with 
white celery leaves. 

Fruit Salad.—Make a lemon salad as 


! on gelatine boxes instruct, al- 
low to partially ccol and pour over any 


vrappers 





ination of fruits, as grated pine 

apple, sliced bananas, oranges or peaches 
Put in molds to cool English walnuts | 
m be added. 

l'onato Salad.—Select large round to- | 
matoes, peel and carefully remove the | 
seeds by means of a small spoon; now 
turn upside down to Grain; make a fill- 
ing of celery, cucumber and nuts cut 
fine. Moisten with salad dressing and fill 





Continued from page 53 


comingly box-plaited and has the regulation belt which 
is slipped underneath the straps and fastened at the 
front rhe sailor collar is of all-over and the turned 
back cuffs are similar. The pattern No. 6920, is cut in 
sires 30 to 4 inches bust measure Medium size will re 
quire 35-8 yards of 36-inch material, and 3-4 of a yard of 
isinch allover Price of pattern, 10 eents. 
4616 BOY'S BLOUSE 


Boy's styles are very much the same 


4616 
This little dress 


ired above ie for the real small boy who bas not yet 
been put into k kerbockers All boys like pockets and 
iin the left side of frone which is sure to 


serte« 


A shield, wh th as a rule is made 





sae the little fellow 
(w material, ie included in the patvern rhe pat 
tern 4616, is cut In sizes 1, 2, and 3 years, For? years 
r es 2 1-2 yards of %-inch material. Price of pat 

cents 

a) MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMENS’ DRESS 5908 
his charming frock ts designed for the miss and 
small woman and ts one of the classiest styles of the sea 
it has the fashionable front closing and is made 
with six-gored skirt with revert at bottom. The collar isa 
pretty feature and it and the revers and turn-back cuffs 


are trimmed with braid. Serge, mohair, pongee or silk 
may be employed in carrying ou the design. The pat- 
tern. No. 5006, ls cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, Medium size 


requires 6 1-2 yards of 27 inch goods or 514 yards of ma- 
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also salad 


put a little 
dresing on top each tomato. 

Fi Bread. 
sifted 
-2 cup of butter, 1-2 | 


tomatoes, 


> 


Three cups of flour, 
sweet milk, 2 eggs, 1 
sugar, 1 cup chopped figs, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoon baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
well-beaten eggs, the milk, salt, the bak-| 
ing powder and flour sifted together. 
Stir in the figs after rolling them in 
flour. Bake in greased pans.—Gertrude | 
E. Moorhead, Ind. 


cups 


cup 


Oil = Pickles.—1 gallon cucumbers | 
(sliced), 1-2 pint olive oil, oz. black 


mustard seed, 1 oz. celery seed, 1 oz. white 


mustard seed, 2 small onions. Let cu- 
cumbers stand 3 hours in salt, drain, 
rinse, mix well with celery seed and 
mustard. Put a layer of cucumbers in 


a jar, then some oil, then cucumbers and 

oil until material is used, put in onions 

and fill jar with vinegar.—E. H. W. 
Grape Ice-——1 1-2 cups graps juice, 1 


cup water, juice 1 lemon, 1 cup sugar. 
Stir until sugar is dissolved. Freeze.— 
-y AC 

Neapolitan Baskets—Bake sponge 


cake in gem pans and remove center of 
each cake. Fill with following sauce: 
3-4 cup thick cream, 1-4 cup milk, 1-3 
cup powdered sugar, 1-2 teaspoon vanil- 
la. Beat cream until stiff, add sugar 
and vanilla—F. H. W. 

Fig Cake—Two teacups light brown 
sugar, one-half teacup butter, one tea- 
cup water or milk, two eggs, cne teacup 
chopped figs, three teaspoons baking 
powder sifted with the flour. Cream the 
sugar and butter, add the eggs (well 
beaten), and the water. Stir in enough 
flour to make the batter the desired 
thickness. Add the chopped figs. Bake 
in layer or loaf cake tins. Before put- 
ting in the figs roll them in flour.— 
Gertrude E. Morehead. 

Filling for Date Pie.—Stew one pint 
chopped dates, first removing tie seeds. 
After lining the pan with the pie crust 


put in the dates, add half a teacup of 
sugar, a lump of butter the-size of an 
egg. Sprinkle a little flour ove the top 
and add the upper crusts. 

Date Pudding—Two pints of boil- 


ing water, add a teaspoon of sa‘t. a tea- 
cup of chopped dat-s, 9 s=all lump of 
butter ard enough flour, stirred in while |} 
the water is boiling, to thicken it about 
like rush. Serve with sugar and cream. 

Date Filling for Cake.—Two teacups 
light brown sugar, half a teacup butter, 
one teacup choped dates, half a teacup 
water. Put the sugar, butter and water 
into a saucepan and cook until nearly 
done. Add the dates when a soft ba!l 
is formed by dropping a little into cold 
water. Remove from the stove and let 
stand until cool before putting it on the 
cake. 





terial 44 inches wide with 2 1-2 yards of braid. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
6015 CHILDREN’S DRESS 5015 
Blue chambray with tan yoke and cuffs will make up 
a pretty little dress after this model. The garment is 
designed to be slipped on over the head and its fashion- 
ing js simplicity itself. A beit of self material or one of 
patent leather holds the frock in place. The pattern, No. 
5915, is cut In sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size will require 
2 1-4 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of patter’, 10 cents. 
5603 LADIE'S DRESS 590s 
The lines of this styiish frock are excellent though the 
mode! isasimple one. It has the fashionable and con 
venient front-closing and is made with three-piece skirt, 
The pattern, No. 5008, is cut in sizes 38 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size reqires 43-4 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, and? 3-8 yards of piaiting. Price of pattern 10 
cents 
8209 FOR NIGHT GOWN 8209 
French and eyelet design fora night-gown yoke to be 
transferred to linen, cambric, muslin, nainsook or lin- 
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gerie material and embroidered with white cotton flosa. 
The entire design may be solid or all eyelets, if preferred. 
Price, 10 cents, 
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Se ae ose Wie hive BA 
REST of usic, Dept, 4, Auditorium Bids. Cc 
PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES—a 79 
Page treatise—sent FREE. Tells what 
to Invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
H. S. HILL, ORT McLachien, Bidg.. Washington, 0. C 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Plain Home Ideas| 


Speaking One's Mind. 
In the February issue of Successful 


Farming, the article headed. “Speaking 
One’s Mind” just struck me to a T. I 
honestly believe if there were more house- 
keepers of Mrs. Jones’ mind, there would 
be fewer women in the insane asylums, 
fewer homes broken up and fewer puny 
children. 

I wasn’t brought up to slight.work. I 
guess not. Every rag in the wash had to 
be ironed and other work done in the 
same way. We had no time for. fancy 
work, dressing up afternoons and such. 
That was for people of means. 
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Bosh{ There’’ no excuse for people of 
smal? meays looking gslovénly in’ these 
days. A neat, print shirt-waist costume | 


costs no More than the old-time wrapper 
that every one thought they must have. 
Further, wives and mothers, you owe 


it to your husbands and children to take | 


these little trips with them, or they'll 
soon fare like poor Mrs. White’s family. 

A few years ago, a dear old lady of 
our place, who nearly always accompanied 
her aged husband, said: “Go when. your 
husband invites you to. If you always 
refuse. by and by he won't ask you.” 
And she practiced what she preached. IT 
don’t think I ever saw two old people so 
young, and such companions, as they 
were. And when the husband was called 
it seemed sad. but in less than a week 
she too was taken. Companions in life 
and death. 

What have we here to live for. if not 
for our husbands and children? How 
better can we help them than by being 
companions to them? 

So I finally entreat—don’t be a slave 
to your work. Don’t do so much ye 
and worrying. 
and easiest way, dispensing with every- 
thing that doesn’t really need doing. You 
can make your home neat and attractive 
without so much fuss. 

Give the children sensible clothing and 
let them out of doors all you can. My 
boys just live out of doors and are sturdy 
lads. The farm for us.—‘“Little Rhody.” 








Dried Pumpkin Better than Canned. 

Our experience with dried pumpkin 
convinces us that it is much less liable 
to spoil after storage than the canned 
pumpkin, and it surely is considerably 
less trouble and expense. 

We slice the pumpkin into strips from 
one-half inch to an inch in _ thickness, 
carefully scraping off all of the stringy 
substance or fiber, and leaving the rind 


on. These slices then are placed in the 
sun, the same as in drying any kind of 
fruit, and a mosquito bar spread over 


them to keep off the flies and bugs. 
Should the weather turn damp and 
threaten to sour the pumpkin before it 
has had time to dry thoroughly, we dry 
it over the radiator or in a slow oven, 
keeping the slices well spread out. 

The meat of the pumpkin, when the 
drying process is stopped, should pos- 
sess about the same consistency as any 
other kind of dried fruit. If dried too 
well, its natural flavor and juiciness will 
te impaired: if left too moist, it will 
mold and spoil. for this reason we 
spread it out in some unused room for 
a day or two about the time we think 
it nearly dry. When it is ready to put 
away for winter use we either string it 
on a twine string and hang it up, put 
it in gless jars and screw on the lids, 
or tie it up in paper or cloth sacks. In 
any and all cases, it must be kept in a 
cool, dry place, the same as any other 
stored product, and should be inspected 
ocasionally, to see that it is not spoiling 


or being molested by bugs. worms or 
mice.—Mrs. M. Coverdell, Mo. 
Buttermilk left in the butter is the 





Do your work in the best | 





greatest cause of sour and rancid butter. 
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Great Bargains in 
Newest Fashions 
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Most wonderful, most useful fashion book 
ever published—The ‘ “NATIONAL” Money- 
Saving Style Book—FREE to you at once! 
Every woman should take advantage of this 
and send for the book. It’s full of newest 
New York styles—with endless bargains 
like these: 


$4.98 to $11.98 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, 
Gloves, Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry and a com- 
plete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


e ” Tailored Suits 


ation Medeto £10.95 to $35. 





















Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actu- 
ally cut and made toorder, We guar- 
antee each suit to be perfectly satis- 
factory in every way, or, if not, we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


| ‘ ° 99 ° 

The “‘National’”’ Policy 

We prepay postage and charges on all 
our goods to ary part of the 
You may return any NATIONAL” garment 
not satis acto:y to you and we wil! refund your 
money and pay expresa charges both ways. 

In writing for your Money Saving Style 
Book, be sure to state whether ycu 
desire samples of materials used for 

“NATIONAL” Made-to- Measure Tailored 
Suits. Samples are sent gladly, but only 
when asked for—and they are well worth 
asking for, 


NATIONAL 615 
& SUIT COMPANY 


293 W. 24th St 


No Agents aor 
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Why not have the best when you can buy them 
at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? 


\HOOSIER STOVES, 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


are heavily made of the highest gut \" 
beautifully finished swith 







aa No matter where you live you can try a 
: ier in your own home 30 days without a 
penny's expense to you. “You can save enou 
a sin le Hoosier Stove to buy vee Ss 
I — TODAY for LARGE FREE 
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THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES THE 
HAIR AND MASSAGES THE SCALP. 
The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautifu} 
and fluffy and the ecalp clean, healthful and free from dan- 






DD fully designed osse, ene guaranteed fot 5 
and exquisite ring set with @ brilliant stous 


ards 

















and chain, 
Palace OF Co. Dept. 2% Chicago 
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FREE catal jeoct ORES. 
Sketches, Mono! 
ee ee A aoeetr! kinds of Serene Latest 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPE RS 


For the Older Girls. 
Some Real Country Presents. 


| 


Some of my friends are going to get 
a real Christmas gift from the farm. Since 
last Christmas I have been planning | 
these presents. Let me tell you about | 
nem 

In the spring I planted pumpkin seed, 


errr 

| as yerywhere there are also gentlemen 
at every hand, men who are true and 
kind anc oving-—-men to whom a young 
gir’ ‘ious thing to be protected 
and care¢ ven though she may be an 
entire Tang © them. 

The ; s tactful soon learns to 
| distingai ¢ rue gentleman from the 
sham The wise girl takes no chances. 
The tr entieman protects her even 
from gossip by never going any place 
with he ne Your mother, ycur hos- 
tess, o putua! friend should always be 
pres n0t be timid. The girl 
wh sur herself, and shows it, is | 
seldom approached by the wolves cf | 
eithe : you are sensible you will 
neve ” yretend that you like this 
or that when you really like something 
entire lifferen 

The sensib!e girl kfiows that while girl- 
hood allowed «= good deal of license, 
there polat beyond which a well bred, 
high minds zirl never goes. Neither 
will sh iow others to pass this point. 
If she doe s always at a loss to her- 
seir 


and now I have selected the smoothest, 
haped pumpkins, cut out the top, 
remoyed the seeds, and into one I will | 
put a dressed chicken and some apples; 
into another goes a tender young duck. 
For my vegetarian friend I am filling 
impkin with apples, nuts, and in the 
center a jar of home made preserves 
When all are filled I will replace the 
lids, fasten them with nails and tie with 
a bunch of red ribbon 
To another frierd goes two glasses of 
elly and two pints of wild grape juice. 
To a boy friend in the city 1 am 
giving a box of black walnuts and red 
apples. 
I have a dear friend who delights us 
with her attractive table, so during the 
late summer and fall I gathered bunches 


ff wheat and oats and laid them care- 
fully away to dry I found six perfect 
ears of corn and turned the husks back 
and dried these. I watched the maple 
and oak leaves and when they were the 
most beautiful I gathered them and 
dipped each leaf in melted paraffine 
then ironed them between blotting 
paper. They retained their color and 
will make beautiful table decorations 
All of these I will pack in a box and 
send a few days before Christmas. I am 
sure they will be used on the Christmas 
table, 

Now @irls, I wish you all a merry, 
glad Christmas, and let me tell you how 
to find it. Make some one else happy 
on this day. Give some of your love 
and sympathy to a needy soul and you 
will find this Christ day to be the hap- 
niest in the whole year.—Mrs. F. H, 
Waters. 

—~FO 
The Better Way 
BY ANNIE H, QUILL. 
The sensible girl dees not flirt. The 


grave kindly man whom it may be your 
fate to love, may not want for his wife 
girl who has been playing at love 
with other men—men whom he knows to 
be worthless. Don't te too free in your 
manner with men. They may judge you 
accordingly. Many a really good girl has 
been condemned because of a too free 
manner. 

In selecting your men friends, scratch 
from your list the man who sneers at 
cther women or girls behind their backs, 
who talks with you, laughs with you, and 
apparently loves you, but who talks about 
you, laughs at you, and cares for you 
not at all. 

How shall you know this man when 
you meet him? By his manner toward 
other women and his slighting remarks 


the 


about them as soon as they are out of 
hearing. By his significant smile or 
wink when he joins his men friends. By 
his lack of courtesy to women too old 


or too young to be in the class he strives 
friends 


to charm. Watch all your men 
when they are with other girls and also 
their actions afterwards when they join 


other men or women. 
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A Trustworthy 
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| serviceable dress of 
charming style and 
splendid appearance. 


| 








We guarantee 
to please you 
or promptly 
refund your 

money 
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This 


dress 
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*“Standard”* 
a moncy-saving oppor- 
tunity and a practical, 


Prettily fashioned of 
excellent quality, silky 
black cotton messaline. 
buttoning conveniently 
in front, and effectively 
| piped with blue. 
ton-trimmed, novel 
front and 
sailor collar. 
made and well fitted. 
An introductory Fall 
bargain you'll apprec- 
iate. 
sizes 32 to 44 bust, and 
misses’ 14 to 20 years. 
Would besplendidvalue 
at $3.98. Special. 


265. <A typical 


bargain — 


smart round 
Well 


Comes in ladies* 


$985 













. as got any flowers for me,” 

sa ‘ peful, as she took off her| Pestage 19 cents extra 
bonne wish they’d remember me 
with ‘em Defore I'm dead. You jest ought|An introdac- 
to ha he flowers at that funeral itis, — 
this s Seems like there Was &| onstrate the 
whois ose full of ’em—pillows,|gspiendid 
harps, ali such things made .out of | money-saving 
roses and pinks and green stuff. I sup- | values the 
pose they took ‘em all out to the ceme- i. = 
tery anc ft ‘em to stand there and 
wither Standard 

“There ain't no sense in tryin’ to show Offers 
folks how much you think of ‘em aftez | 
oe re dead. The time . let "em ae | You'll Find Our Advanced 
that y hink a sight of ’em is while e . 
they’re here om earth. I couldn’t help Fall Bulletin Brimful of Just 
but remember as I saw Mandy lyin’ 
there thie aftersooon how she loved flow- Such Offers 
ers and how all them posies—comin’ a| Send for your FREE copy today. The 
little at a time-—-would have cheered her | new styles are very beautiful and vou’ll save 
up for weeks it would have made her | a lot of money on our speciallv low price. 
long sufferin’ eo much easier to have had| Remember: Satisfaction guaranteed or 
em sett at the head of her bed so your money back 
kind heerfui like 

vee generally is just that Son. Standard Mail Order Co. 
sighted though It’s easy enough to let 
folks know you appreciate ‘em and it 398 West Soventerath St. How Vert, Wi. 7. 
helps ‘em « lot know that somebody's Send Us Your 
takin’ account of ‘em and of what they 
does. ven a horse wil! pull better if @icd Garpets 
you stor 2 a while and speak kind- 
like him and give him a love pat or We Will Dye Them and Weave 
twi knows what you mean even if i] R 
he cs alk y king of language. | © BA’ ugs 
We're « llim’ joade of some kind or | By our improved method of weaving, 
other «a nx 12 is pullin’ ‘em up| we make beautiful rugs, totally different 
bill. Folks may too busy with their | ,-&, ot. A, aa 
own trombies to etop and help us pull | Dye Your arpet: 
en particolae icad Dut most generally | Tieeieens deatinete 
thes eay a word of en | 
courag 2 appreciation if they | for Your New Rugs 
only ' eve 1 passin’ out the | a Dy taney, Orlental- soft 
flov a8 we go along and not waiting | ent, ¢ marapjo— St fos 
t ks is gone. It makes | vise, without ecame. Guar 
& mighty have em all piled | to wear 0) 
up in the co the parlor at one New Rugs ata 

oon _—— Saving of ‘2 

scler s here and & at any I | Your ola carpets are worth money, no matter how badly 
sen 8 arly k never let the! | Worn. Don’t throw them away. Freigh’ 
des - a er face that { | ®!most nothing—we make liberal clhowtaoss tor far. 
} : away states. Every completed wit 3 days. 
apprecis WOrth 4 haracter' — Fi Write today for book of designs, in 12 colors, prices 
Orin Eide and full information, IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 








| OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 163, 40 Laflin St.,Chicago 
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Farmers’ Wives Advancing Nation 

About that wife of yours—I wonder if 

ou ever think what an indispen-able 
influence she has been for your own 
welfare in this world, and for the gen- 
eral advancement of the country? 

I doubt it. A good wife we are too 

apt to take like we do the sunshine and 
the. fertility of the fields—as a matter 
of course. Only when all three are miss- 
ing, do we discover the genuine blessing. 

The wife of the farmer it is who —s 
hope.and ambiticn kindled on the hear 
stone, who nerves tired bodies to the 
work of supporting the nation, whe rears 

up the men and women into whose hands 
the destinies cf the nation are to be 
handed. 

I sometimes think that it is only within 
recent years we have come to appreciate 
the monumental and historic sacrifice of 
these farm women. If you will indulge 
a slight personality, I cheerfully bear 
witness to the fact that whatever I have 
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accomplished for the gcod of this world, 
is due to the unselfishness, the industry | 
and the courage of the woman who is 


my wife and the mother of my chil 
dren. 
I know that if ever my sons shal! 


work well in the battle for the commoa 
good, and live as I would have them live 
—an example to all men—it is because 
of the untiring watchfulness and the al- 
most incredible self-sacrifice of their 
mother. 

I write thus that you may look abcut 
you in your own home and see what 
you can do to lighten the task of your 
own wife, the mcther of your own chil- 
dren. 

If all goes well with the farm, find 
out how much is due to her persistent 
toil and forgetfulness of her own com- 
fort. If your children get ahead in life 
—consider her part in their success. If 
you have experienced the common lot of 
passing through poverty and sickness and 
misfortune—consider how hopeless would 
have been the outlook had it not been 
for her sustaining courage and energy. 

They cail 
the support of America. 

It is his wife that is the inspiration 
of a hope, and the bedrock of the sup- 


Bear these facts in mind when you 
are inclined to be a little mean, a little 
stingy with the pocket-money, or a little 
vainglorious about your own accomplish- 
ments. 

Not all the Carnegie medals coined 
between now and doomsday will reward 
the silent heroism of the farm women 
who are humbly uplifting the agricultur- 
al life of this country today.— Charles 
8. Barrett. 


the farmer the hope and| 
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It is a mistaken idea ~ econ- 
aa omy to try to get along—to 
i attempt to get results with an 
: old worn out range or cook stove // 
”@ merely to save the price of a7 
H mew one. You can probably 
stick a knife blade anywhere 
-4 in the seams of your worn out 
’ range where the bolts are loose 
and thestove putty has crumbled away and you ’re burning twice the fuel Soseeaey, 
You can save the price of a Great Majestic in the saving of fuel alone—and that 
would be good management and real econ ~- SP Don’t trust wholly to a —— 
description in buying a range, because a very glowing description can be given of 
very ordinary range. If you are considering a new range, it will pay you, before 
ovens your money in any renge to go to some dealer who handles them and 
ly compare, point for point, with any other— 


Great 


Malleable and 


Charcoal Irom 
Saver— 


A Perfect Baker—Fuel Ouatwears Three 
ONL Y range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron. 
won’t rust like steel—malleable iron can’t bre-k. Put together with rivets— 
joints and seams absolutely _— always. Oven lined with guaranteed pure 
asbestos board, with an iron grate—you can see it— insuring a de- 


covered 
dable baking heat with half the fuel u in ordinary ranges. 
0 “All Cc Movable Reservelr—Omer Or or Exc reas lusive Features 


Charcoal iron 


through pocket stamped from of fe 
pa feature C4 qa gies of 


eter—open ash 
ash pit—ash cup. Sold bpdeslens 


“tg agg ye Write 
Mfg. 
Dept. 148 » St. Louis. Mo 


at shoud a 
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Eome Life. 


something more than 
the elements, or 
or in which to 


Home should be 
merely a shelter from 
a place to eat aad sleep, 


show the worst side of our character. 
There is no one on carth so dear a3 
those bound to us by the links of home; 
yet how many of us keep our sweetest 
smile, our softest tones, and best be- 
havior for the stranger, showing such 


a dearth of kind words or deeds to our 
own, that some day we would give the 
world to call them back ‘again that we 
might at least tell them we loved them. 
I shall never forget . the cry of 
mother whom an accident had bereft of 
husband and child. 

The husband and wife had parted in 


anger that morning. There was little 
time for love-making anyway in their 
busy lives, but her cry of “Oh John, if 


I had only given you and Bennie one 
kind word this morning I could bear it 
better,” told its own story. Now that 
both were deaf to her cries, the caresses 
she gave them were too late. 

The old maxim, “Never let the sun go 
down on your anger,” should read, 


‘Never let a loved one depart in anger, 
because ye know not what even the 
passing moment may bring forth.”—Mrs. 


Successer to Meriden Britannia Co. 





















Dora 


B. Phillips. 
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ae Has Solved the Problem Ha 
of Farm Home Lighting— Hl 


The comfort of your home at 
increased by the installation of an ILLINOI 4/, 
Acetylene Lighting System. The 
ILLINOIS Generator is the safest gener- 
ator made, whether installed inside or 
out. By our system you can do away 
with the use of matches in your house 
and barn. Write for full particulars. 


1 Monmouth Acetylene Electric Mig.Co. 
Dept. $, MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 
Send sketch or model 


FREE PATENTS (vue SEARCH 


_ > Warranted 3 Years. ee fr ay 
i © per Seman. packing Boo Searches 

Ring MS BR, Bio List of Inv Inventions Wanted ) 

96, THE AUCTION, Atticbors, Mess, E. Coleman, Patent atent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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The Troublesome Twins 


By Katherine Atherton Grimes 
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The Troublesome Twins. 
CHAPTER 6. 

“Billy f’ called Archie cautiously, from 
the shadow of the haystack. 

tilly peered around the edge of the 
stable door, then dropped Mag's collar, 
und hastily slipped around the corner of 
the bara 

“What's up?’ he asked, noticing the 
excitement in Archie's face. 

“The twins has just gone up the east 
road with the wagon. ‘They've got the 
colts hitched in, and they was dancin’ to 
beat the band. They had a barrel in— 
must be goin’ to the big spring for water. 
Woeouldn’t it be fun if them colts got 
cared, and run away with, ‘em, barrel 
in aii‘ 

Something in Archie’s tone made Billy 
look at him quickly. Archie caught the 
look, and answered it with a portentious 
wink 

“Won't do,” said Billy, shaking his 
he ad “Might hurt somebody.” 

“What if it did?” blazed Archie 
wrathfully. “They didn’t think nothin’ 
about—but shucks! You couldn't hurt 
one of them kids. They're just like snakes 
—if their heads was cut off, they'd 
wiggle till sundown.” 

“Who's doin’ all that hammerin’?” 
asked Billy, stopping to listen. 

“Don's makin’ a—a box for Buster,” 
replied Archie soberly “Said he guessed 
he wouldn't work this mornin’.”’ 

Billy’s face hardened as he listened. 

“If anybody ever deserved a good 
gettin’ even—" he began, then turned on 
his heel and went back into the stable. 

Nobody noticed Archie as, a few mo- 
ments later, he slipped down the inside 
of the hedge-grown road fence, in the 
lirection taken by the twins. Under his 
rm | irried a long stick, one end of 
hich was hidden under the flap of his 
icket Once or twice he hesitated, as 
if in doubt about something, then, as the 
sound of Don's pitiful hammering reached 
him, he hurried on with new resolve. 

It s an hour later that Don, work- 

aud sadly at the little box 
was to be the last resting place of 
pet, heard the sound of galloping 

s tearing down the east road. He 

ped ip hastily, scattering his tools 

very direction, and ran down the 
to. the gate What he saw mad 
his heart stand still, for, maddened with 
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fright, the great black Sprague colts 
were tearing up the road at top speed, 
dragging the wreck of the heavy wagon. 
One wheel was gone, and another 
smashed to pieces, while the box, hang- 
ing by one corner, added to the tumult 
by its erushing along the ground. . 
Don's first thought was one of satis- 
fied vengeance, but a second later all 
such theughts were thrown to the winds, | 
for, caught between the displaced box 
and the right front wheel, he saw the 
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limp body of Rollin Sprague swaying 
helplessly. With a great cry Don 
sprang for the gate, but Billy was be- 
fore him. He had missed Archie, and, | 
wishing to assure himself that the reck- 
less little fellow was up to no mischief, 
had returned to the house just in time 
to hear the wild commotion in the road. 
Thrusting Don to one side, Billy hurled 
his wiry, muscular body into the very 
faces of the maddened colts, and, catch- 
ing a flying bridle rein, checked their 
wild race for the fraction of a second. 
This gave Don time to make a flying 
leap for the rein of the other colt, and 
the efforts of the two boys in another 
moment had succeeded in running the 
frantic team squarely into the fence. 
Ouickly loosening the trembling animals | 
from the wagon, and securing them to | 
a post, they went to work to release 
Rollin ‘from the terrible trap that had 
so nearly cost him his life, 

In fact, when they had at last laid | 
the bleeding, helpless form of the lad 
out on the soft roadside grass, it seemed 
as though there was no spark of life 
left in it. 

“Oh, Billy!” cried Don, in a shaken, 
pitiful voice, as he stooped to wipe a 
fleck of blood from the white Jips. Then, 
raising his eyes to his brother’s face, he 
saw that Billy’s lips were quivering. 
With a quick look al understanding, the 
two boys stooped and tenderly lifted the 
crushed little body, carrying it carefully | 
to the house. Mother Delafield, startled 
and dismayed, but always cool . and 
capable, at once took charge of the situ- 
ation, and in another moment the boys 
were flying here and there for the things 
necessary to revive the bruised lad, and 
to bathe and bind up the severe cuts 
and bruises he kad received. But it 
was an hour before Rollin was able to} 
open his eyes and look around, and long 

















and his mother has come." 



























Can you always eat all 
that you “can”? 


After the work of “canning"’ do you find 
much of your fruit is spoiled? ‘Then, 
why persist in using old-style, narrow- 
necked, tin-topped, screw-capped jars? 
That was the old way of “‘canning."" The 


new way, the easier, safer, detier wa 


called ‘‘jarring,"’ preservimg in theall-glass 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


Try putting up beets, beans, corn and 


tomatoes for winter use. It is 
you use the E-Z Seal Jar. 


un when 


t has the 


sanitary all-glass cap—no aS. at all. 
No twisting and turning—the cap 


clamps with a spring seal. 


It closes 


and opens with a touch of the finger. 


And—your fruit deeps! 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer —he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells | 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer, Get the 
Book from ws. 








HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 







FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be wate to your dealer before Uct. 16th 


1912, with spaces property filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


BY 


By be is to cortity., That I have this day received one 


"EZ Seal 
any obligation on my part. 
presented by any member of my family. 


Name 


Jar Free of ali cost and without 
This is the first coupoa 









Address. 









TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z SeaiJars. All spupese must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1 12, 


DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. Thisis to cormty, thatI 


gave away one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to 
hose signature appears above. 


Dealer’s Name___ 





the person 
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Which Man Are You? © <a es 


y 2 The man who sends his voice to ~\ 


yf lose time on the road, and miss the highest prices for your 































° . ‘ 
transact matters of business, to make social ‘a 
calls, to summon help in emergencies’ “y, Booklet 
\ 
. , : . 
For this man the telephone does these things ‘ - 


instantly and with no limit on time or distance. 
That is the reason why thousands of farmers J 
find it profitable to use 


Western Lhechric 
Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must hitch up and drive, 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


crops because you are not in close touch with the market? 
The man without a telephone has a big handicap. If you 
are that man, get a Western Electric Telephone. : 


Mail coupon for free illustrated book on rural 
telephones. Tells how to build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manafacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 

Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh ~~ oo Los Angeles Winnipeg 

Boston Cleveland St. Pau Dallas Calgary 

Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 

Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 

Savannah Saint Leuis Salt Lake City Portland . 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





before that Ralph, who had been thrown 
from the wagon unhurt, had come up 
and told the story of the accident. 

“Them ditch men must have forgot 
their red flag,” he said. “Funny we 
didn’t notice it goin’ down. It was 
sticking up in the ditch, and the colts 
jumped at it. Rollin must have dronped 
his lines somehow. and the wheel went 
into the ditch. I saw the box slew 
yver just as I got throwed out, but I 
lidn’t know he was caught. It knocked 
the breath out o’ me for a fe -w minutes, 
then I got up an’ come on. 

“But I know the ditch men took up— 
began Billy, and then a sudden thought 
turned his face pallid. The ditchers had 
stored their tools and other materials in 
the barn the night before, and he knew 
the red flag had been among them. In 
1 flash he understood the whole affair. 

Slipping quietlv out of the house, he 
started out to find Archie. After a long 
search, he came upon the little lad, ly- 
ng on his face in the long grass of the 
orchard, At Billy’s quiet touch on his 
shoulder, he looked up, his cheeks swollen 
ind tear-stained, and burst into a pas- 
sion of sobs. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to, Billy. Is he 
lead? 1 never thought it would really 
1urt anyone.” 

“No, not dead, but very badly hurt. 
The doctor will soon be here, and his 
nother has come. You must come back 
vith me, row,” he added, after a moment. 

“Oh, Billy, I can’t! I can’t! 

“You must,” insisted Billy firmly. 
tooping to help him up. “You need 
1ot say anything just yet, but you must 
ome back with me.” 

“Two ribs broken, a bad scalp wound, 
1 shoulder out of joint, and a crushed 
inkle.” was the doctor's inventory of 
tollin’s injuries. “Can’t move him now, 
Mrs. Delafield. Can you take care of 
iim here for the present?’ 

“Why, certainly: as long as neces- 
ary,” replied Mrs. Delafield cordially. 
‘There’s plenty of us to see to him, and 

know the boys will be glad to keep 
1im company. Some of them can be 
vith him all the time—ean’t you, boys?” 

Archie, listening in wide-eyed distress 
0 the doctor’s verdict. slipned softly to 
he bedside, and laid his hand on 
Xollin’s. 

“Let me,” he said, turning up to his 
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mother such a miserable, woe-begone| stools that set in front of the counters. 
little face that she, instinctively under-| Now if boys and girls don’t get no dairy 
standing that here was something she/ lunch t’ home they’re goin’ to the ci 
had not quite expected, assented at once. | after it. if they see all the eggs an 
“We'll take turns,” declared Don, “One| cream goin’ to town for them ws | folks 
one day, the other the next.” to eat they’re goin’ to follow. don’t 
“You'll have to let me in on this, to blame ‘em either. It's a mighty poor 
keep things—even,” said Billy, looking | economy to drive the comin’ generation 
at his brothers with a meaning smile. | away from the farm by makin’ ‘em go to 
Then he added, in a low voice, “We've| town for what they raise on the place. I 
all got a score to pay, you know.” never read about them abandoned farms 
Rollin heard, and turned his bandaged down east but what I wonder if a lot of 
head slightly on his pillow. “They’re|’em aint become so because a skimpin’ 
paid now,” he whispered, “and I—I guess| woman made her children drink blue 
I’m glad of it.” milk in their coffee.”—Orin Edson Crock- 
(To be continued.) er, Mass. 


2 —FOR— 


Aunty Hopeful, on Skimping. ” About Airtight Stoves. - . 
“ > 08 If you use an airtight stove,” says 
It beats all,” said Aunty Hopeful, as| , 45+ Jane. “and you cannot oven it 
she set the milk away to cool, “how many | "0" cane, ge oe a01- eared 
. 2% |at the top to put wood in, you will sav 
women there are on the farm who don't | \_ hu a aera abies tithe 
: -. | work if you lay a newspaper cornerwist 
have half enough eggs or cream for their] i, gro t of the door whenever you open 
own use. You'd think to see the way they it. } Sparks p» Rom flv beyond the zinc 
skimp themselves that they was_ livin or oilcloth beneath the stove, frequently 
in town, payin’ eight ceats for milk and burning holes in the carpet be fore they 
Atty cents @ dozen for eggs. .T suppose] can be rescued. ‘The newspaper, catche 
* ’ : these and ‘alse a great deal of dirt eben 
reason, after all. There is some folks the wood, as may be seen by a single 
who never can see a thing but what they trial.” 4 ' 
think of how much it would bring in the) “"iere js another thing that experi- 
market. It’s just such women folks on| .... has taught Aunt Jane. Whenever 
the farm who skimp themselves with| 3. takes ashes from the stove, which 
eggs and cream and other things that’s! sould be done at least once a week if 
plentiful and which makes life on a farm] the stove is in constant use, she puts a 
joyful and satisfyin’. folded newspaper over the top of a coal 
“There ain’t no sense in tryin’ to save hod, and each shovelful of ashes that 
money that way. I most generally notice | she takes from the stove goes carefully 
that women folks who use plenty of eggs| into the hod, beneath the paper, thus 
and cream in their cookin’ have the most | smothering a quantity of dust that would 
contented set of men folks hangin’ ‘round | otherwise fly about the room. 
their table at meal time. It ain’t no When she blacks her stove Aunt Jane 
trick to turn out things that appeal to! does it either after it is taken down for 
a man’s stomach if you don’t stint your-| the summer or before it is set up in 
self on these things. Plenty of good fresh| the fall, either out doors or in the shed. 
eggs and all the thick cream you want] The Macking is applied with a small paint 
to use will make even a saw-dust pud-| brush to prevent soiling the hands. She 
din’ taste so good that every last .man| always keeps a dishful of water stand 
at the table will come back for a second) jing somewhere on the floor near the 
helpin’. stove, either under it or behind it, fer 
“T see a lot in the farm journals these | necessary moisture.—Helen M. Richard- 
days about keepin’ boys and girls on the | son, Mass. 
farm. It aint no wonder so many of ’em 
goes to town to work. I reckon that 
when I was last up to the city visitin’ 
I see a sign ‘Dairy Lunch’ on almost 
every corner. There was hundreds of men 
folks scramblin’ to get places on the 
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Stenciling — 













of aj{ly but firmly over that part of the pat- 


farm home these articles play an impor-| tern for which that color is to be used. 


tant nart in giving an artistic appear- 
ance To be in gowd taste the hangings 
and decorations should harmonize with 
the wall paper, calcimine or burlap of the 
room. 


The get here illustrated is o° natural | 


linen color and forms a good neutral tint 
for the stenciling, while it does not clas» 
with whatever colors might ent’r into 
the furnishings The material 
linen crash, 45 inches wide. Other ma- 
terials often used for this work are Dan 


ish cloth, mummy clot, monk's cloth 
or any of the mercerized fabrics. They 
can be purchased at from 12 1-2 to 35e 
a yard. It requires seven yards for all 
ese pieces. Of course, one must take| 


the measurements of their doors and ta- 


ble Mine being I think cbout the aver- 
age I used 51-2 yards for the por- 
tieres, allowing a 4-inch hem at each 
end The pattern chosen is a yonven- 
tional flower and leaves Ther@ are a 
| variety of designs to choose from 

t in starting I would sucgest the bold 


— - 








used is 





the leaves and stems are of the 
brown. The center of the flower is of 
the red, while the outer petals are of 
the red mixed with white, making a rose 
shade. Before lifting the stencil pat- 
tern remove the tacks from one corner 
and lift the pattern just enough to, see 
that it is colored even, if it should not 
be, touch it up a little where needed. 
You can not do this after the entire pat- 
tern has been lifted. Wheh you have the 
first section finished, lift the pattern and 


fit it carefully to the finished edge and 
repeat. Continue for the length desired. 
For each end of the scarf I have used 


two figures. Make a 2-inch hem and al- 
low 2 inches above the hem. For the 
ends of the scarf and the lower ends of 
the portieres I have hemstitched the hem. 
This is done by first marking the size 
of the hem and drawing the threads, the 


number of which will depend on your 
material. I usually draw out about 1-8 
of an inch. Turn your hem and baste 


on the wrong side. Starting at the left 








nd tasie runner 


was cut out to save space in the picture. 


more simple as giving the best 
Stencil dyes or paints and their 


er and 
results 


mixer may be purchase! in sets or sep- 
arately, as desired. Thev are not ex- 

nsive and last for much work. The 
colors used here are brown, red anil 
white Conventional designs can be 


roperly worked out in different shades of 
Use st. paint brushes hav- 
about one inch-elong (if 


| 
one color. 


ing bristles 


longer cut them off as the short bristles 
are stiffer and carry the dye better) Take 
some of each color in a separate dish 
and for each color use a separate brush, 
\ word of cauticn in buying stencil 
dyes, make sure thet they are guaran- 


teed to wash as all this work should wash 
well and last for many years 

Thin the dye with the mixer until it 
does not run beyond the lines of the 


rattern. Try your dye on a small piece 


of the material cut off fer this purpose 
The darkness of the color will depend 
somewhat on how heavily you press on 
the brush. When vou have the dye mixed 
to the proper thickness spread the linen 
on a table or lapboard and fasten with 
tacks so it lays smooth and the grain 
even across. For the portieres lay your 
pattern 4 inches below the hem, be verv 
eareful that it is exactly straicht and 


fasten with tacks. Fass the brush quick- 


simple 





hé white line shows where the middle portion of portier 
Only the top is stenciled, the bottom being hemstitched. 


hand side with cotton thread to matci 
your material, fasten to the _ selvedge, 
bring the needle to the right hand side 
of about four to six threads (depending 
on the size), pass the needle back of the 
threads and bring it towards you, pass- 
ing through the hem at the place that 
you divided off the threads, draw tight 
and repeat. This makes a prett and 
inexpensive finish for the ends. The pil- 
low could be finished in the same manner, 
but I used a linen fringe of which it 
required one yard, costing 25c. The 
pillow cover is 18x24 inches and is cut 
from the same width as the scarf, which 
is 21x54 inches. As before stated the 
sizes depend on your measurements. The 
sides of the scarf are neatly hemmed by 
hand and pressed. All stenciling should 
be pressed with a warm iron on the back 
to firmly set the dyes. 

If desired, the edges of the stencil 
work can be outlined with heavy cotton 


or silk. It brings out the pattern strong- 
er but the stenciling is considered fin- 
ished without this extra work. After 


the first expense of purchasing the dyes 
and pattern many very decorative and 
handsome gifts can be quickly made at 
litle cost. With a litle practice it is 
and fascinating work.—Miss H. 
Kaufman. 





If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kod_k. 
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| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





nds 


The quality of your picture de 
as much on the simplicity of your 
camera as upon the quality of its lens 
and shutter and mechanism, 





KODAKS 


combine simplicity with quality. There are 
no annoying details in the operation of the 
Kodak. Kodsks bear the same relation toa 
plate camera that the automatic gun bears to 
your grandfathers muzzle loader. Kodaks 
| are simple, efficient, reliable. They are 
| design by the most experienced camera 
| makers in the world, are made in the largest 
and best ag camera factory in the 
| world, are fitted with lenses of the highest 
} type, each one individually tested both by 
the lens maker and by our own testers. 
Kodaks are made by men with whom honest 
workmanship has become a habit, 

There's no dark-room in the Kodak system 
of picture making. The Kodak is complete 
ready to use with daylight loading film car- 
jtdgne-theowe no extra investment in plate 
holders as in the case of a plate camera. 

Kodak means photography with the bother 
left out—means good pictures, real value for 
your money. 

Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$5° Direct tox 


Don’t pay $15.00 for 
machines not as good. 


‘AERO-VAC’ Vacuum Cleaner 
guarantees 5 ounces of dirt in 5 
minutes. Five days’ free trial. 
Moncy refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. Five reasons why itis bet- 
ter than other cleaners. Order 


Aero-Vac Compan 
L10 Cineinbati> a. 
A few good 


agents 
wanted 
























Send your name and address 
and that of five of your 


Fre 


friends in different towns and receive 


Book on New Process of Can- 
ning Fruits and Vegetables 


MRS. W. T. PRICE 
Dept, X 1605 Penn Avenue N Minneapolis, Minn 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HiT 
Hundreds of delicrs have been made in suc- 
cessful songs. Send us your WORDS or MEL- 
ODTES. Acceptance guaranteed if available. 
Washington only place to secure a copyright. 

H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Desk 150, Washington, D.C. 

To lntro- CHALLENGE 

CHURN 


FREE CHURN as‘. 


1 te 10-gal capacity. Makes good butter from milk or creas, 
easy in from 1 to6 minutes. Write today sure, get one FREE 


MASON MIG.CO. Department $, CANTON, OHIO 


DON’T PAY BIG PRICES 


FOR COFFEE 


Hp ! it WHOLESALE from JEVNE’S in 10-Ib. LOTS and 
BAVE 5to 0 cts. per pound. Packed in any size pack- 
ages so several can order her. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS GOOD COFFEE. 
If love good eoffee send for our Price List. 
Ceo., Dept. K, 718 Milwaukee Ave., 
Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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features, including: 


ing or closing the doors. 


sound box. 


accuracy. 


Concealed sounding boards and am- 
plifying compartment of wood—provide 
the very limit of area of vibrating surface and 
sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 


Modifying doors—give the player full 
control over the volume of sound, which may be 
increased or diminished at will simply by open- 


Tapering tone arm—with its exact 
taper and perfectly smooth bore, which is scien- 
tifically calculated and constructed to conform 
to the expanding sound waves created by the 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—a fiex- 
ible metal connection between the sound box 
and tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle 
to follow 


the record grooves with unerring 


‘$1 5 for this genuine 
Vicitor-Victrola 


This instrument is a genuine Victor-Victrola, of the same high 
quality which characterizes all products of the Victor Company, and is 
equipped with all the exclusive Victrola patented 


All we ask is that you go to any Victor. dealer’s in any city in 
the world and hear your favorite music on this Victor-Victrola. 


If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is in your locality, write us and we'll tell you. 
We will also send you the handsome illustrated Victor Record catalog—then you can pick out 
any selections you want to hear and he will gladly play them for you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Grarhophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Exhibition sound box—the accurate, sensi- 
tive reproducing diaphragm that picks up every 
particle of tone from the most complex chord no 
matter how minute and converts it into an exact 
reproduction of the original. 























Colds. 
Most people are inclined to make too 
little of colds when, in reality, they 


should be attended to at once, and steps 
to break them up as speedily as 
possible. 

If, when one of her little brood shows 
symptoms of a the mother wouwi 
but banish him for a day or two from 
the family circle, she would save herself 
much worry and work, and many hours 
of broken rest, if not absolutely sleep- 
less nights, incident upon having one af- 
ter another down with it, with all the 
attendant coughing, sneezing and dis- 
comfort, to say nothing of more serious 
complications always waiting just 
around the corner, until the cold is Yrok- 
en up, and the sufferer on the road to 
recovery; for it is now an established 
fact that colds are contagious, and they 
should be regarded in the family 
circle and treated accordingly. 

Of course a child won't like the idea 


taken 


cold, 


sO 


of being kept by himself for a day or 
two; but never mind: You would not 
think .of sending him out to mix witli 


others were he suffering with measles or 
chicken pox, yet a cold is vastly more 
far-reaching in its effects, and more to 
be feared as a menace to héalth, as it 
paves the way. many times, ‘for sonie 
lasting trouble: weakens the lungs. 
lessens the power of resistance, and is 














According to Dr. Richard C. 
“It spreads to the bony cavities of th» 
cheek and forehead, and sets up stub- 
born, painful inflammation of these cav'- 
ties. It invades the passages leading 
from the throat to the ear and may thus 
start serious disease with the hearing 
apparatus. The disease is certainly as 
contagious as measles or, chicken pox and 
more dangerous to public health.” 

A hot bath, followed by a brisk rub 
and all the hot water one can drink, 
together with a simple laxative at bed- 
time, upon the first approach of the dis- 
order, will go far toward breaking it up. 
Keep the room full of fresh, outside 
air, for air and water are the very best 
medicines for a cold. See that the pat- 
ient eats as lightly as is consistent with 
comfort for a day or two, drinking a'l 
the water he can, either hot or cold as 
preferred, thus aiding nature to throw 
off the poisons with which the system Is 
filled. 

t» sure that no soiled handkerchiefs 
are lying about, as this is one of the 
most fruitful sources of contagion. 
Keep a basin, or pail, of water handy and 
instruct the child that, as soon as one 
becomes wet, it be dropped ‘immediate:y 
into the water. Never allow them to be 
dried, and re-used, as some children, and 
even older persons, do. They are full 
of germs, and should be washed and 








Cabot, |tagion in the family, but, in a great 


measure also, of the sore nose that so 
often accompanies the distemper. Better 
still, soft pieces of old cloth can be used 
and burned. 

Make the child understand that the 
mouth and nose should be kept covered 
when coughing and sneezing, otherwise 
the germs are thrown out into the room 
and become a source of infection. 

The danger zone for contagion is said 
to be within a radius of three or four 
feet from the patient, and it is well to 
bear this in mind, and keep at least 
that distance from one afflicted.—L. D. 
Stearns. 








No Smile for Him. 
He met her in the meadow 
As the sun was sinking low; 
They strolled along together 
In the twilight’s afterglow. 
She waited patiently, 


While he lowered ali the bars, 

Her soft eyes bent upon him 

As radiant as the stars. , 

But she did not smile or. thank him 

Because she knew not how 

For he was but a farmer lad 
4 as ome os 
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Her Handicap. 


Stella—Has she an impediment in her 
Spee h?” 

Bella—“Yes; there are only twenty- 
four hours in a day.”—Spokane Spokes- 


man-Review. 
* * 


Mental Treatment. 


“The cyclist who's just come in waats 
new-laid eggs with his tea. Cackle a bit 
while I run over to the store.”"—P. J. P. 

* » ®@ 


Good Excuse. 


Hub (angrily) —‘Here! What do you 


mean by waking me out of a sound 
sleep?” 

Wife—“Because the sound was too 
distressing. "—Boston Transcript. 

* % * 
Deep Enough. 

“Remember, my son, that beauty is 
only skin deep.” warned the Sage. 

“That's deen enough for me,” replied 


the young man. “I'm no cannibal.”— 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Explaining Tt. 
Young Wife— “But that’s very expen- 
sive, especially as it’s in season, isn’t it’ 


Greengrocer—“Well, madam, it is and 
it isn’t, as you might say. What with 
the French gardening and what not, the 
vegetables that used to be out of season 
are in, and them that is in is out, owing 
to the demand for the others.”—Punch. 


Her Education. 


Dashaway—“How long had 
your husband before you 


you 
were 


Mrs. 
known 
mar ried ? 

Mrs. Gnages—“I didn’t 
all. I only thought I did.’ 
Record. 


know him at 
’__ Philadelphia. 


* * * e £ 


Getting Back at Him. 
This one is told abovt an East End 
dancing class. There was a young wom- 
an who thought a good deal about an- 


cestry and descent, and there was a 
young man who thought that all such 
stuff was snobbish. The two sat out a 
dance together, and the girl mounted 
her hobby almost at once. 

“What was your father?” interrupted 
the young man. 

“Father was a gentleman.” 

“But what did he do for a living?” 

The young man thought that smart, 
but the girl came right back. 

“My father raised hogs.” 

“What was your father?” she asked. 

“T see he did. But what did he do 
for a living?’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

oa at = 


Unappreciated Rewards. 


Fiome Amusements | 











us Ts. (A 





His Objection. 
“Don't you think the coal mines ought 
to be controlled by the government? 
“I might if I didn’t know who con- 
tralled the government.”—Life, 
ae 
His Guess, 
“What will be fashionable this spring?’ 
“Whatever they happen to be over- 
stocked with in Paris, I suppose.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
* * * 
I assure you that a 
it has lost 


CuRAtTe.— Didn't 
cow is only dangerous when 
its calf? 

Sue.—That’s why I was frightened; I 
couldn't see a calf anywhere.—Sketch. 
* * + 
Getting On, 

“How is your wife getting along with 

her social-eettlement work ?” 

“Great! She's had her picture in the 
paper twice this month.”—Detroit Free 


Presa. 
> : 
Fast Horses. 
“Horses!” said the Yankee. “Guess 
you can't talk to me about horses. I had 


an old mare, Maisypop, whd once licked 
our best express by a couple of miles on 
a thirty mile run to Chicago,” 

“That's nothing,” said the Canadian. 
“I was out on the farm one day, about 
fifty miles from the house, when a fright- 
ful storm came up. I turned the pony’s 
head for home, and, do you know he 
raced the storm so close for the last ten 
miles that I didn’t feel a drop, while my 
dog, only ten yards behind, had to swim 


the whole distance.” 
+ * oJ 
Undecided. 


“Hear you have a fine baby at your 
house?” 

“Yep, bouncing boy.” 

“Whom does he look like?” 

“Well, we haven't quite decided as yet. 
To tell the truth, none of our relatives 





have very much _ coin.”—Washington 
Herald. 

Any Iowa farmer interested in se- 
curing school boys to work on the farm 
during summer vacation, would do well 


to write Rev. Chas. Parsons.1349 Bast 
12th street, Des Moines, Iowa, for in- 
firmation. 








Regrets. 


Conjurer—“Now, sir, you admit that 


| the card that you have just taken out of 


| the 


; produce e 


Mother—“The teacher complains you | 
have not hed a correct lesson for a| 
ionth: why is it?’ 

Son—“She always kisses me when I 


'—New Orleans Times | 





get them right.’ 
Democrat. 
* *¢ « 
Modest. 

T Ma ristrate (about to commit for 
trial) ——"“You certainly effected the rob 
bery in a remarkably ingenious way; in | 
fact. with quite exceptional cunning 

The Prisoner—“Now, yer Honor, no 
flattery. please; no flattery, I begs yer.” 













Sketch. 






| Then a 





handkerchief is the queen of clubs, 
vet the card you chose and securely tied 
there, namely, the ace of spades, I now 
from this hat.’ 


Timid Volunteer—“So sorry—my mis- 
take.” Punch, 
* + * 
The young man was trying to select a 


jeweled belt for the 
he was engaged. 

“What size do you wish, 
the salesgirl. 

The prospective bridegroom blushed and 
stammered: “Really, I dont’ know.” 
thought struck him. “Lend me 
your tape measure,” he said. 

The measure was handed to him and he 
laid it on the inside of his a — 
shoulder to , wrist. ». Lwenty 


young lady to whom 


sir?” asked 



















Conundrums and — 
1. What is it that has four legs and 
flies in the air? 
2. Why is the 12:50 train the hard: 
est to catch, 
3S. A farmer asked how many ducks 
he had, replied “two ducks ahead of a 
duck, two ducks behind a duck, one duck 
in the middle.” How many? 
What is the only pain of which 
everyone makes light? 
5. What did the whale gain in the 
little transaction between him and Jonah? 
Two Spaniards went up in a ba- 
loon. The baloon burst; what nation- 
ality would they be coming down? 
f your uncle’s sister is not your 
aunt what relation is she to you? 
8 From whence proceeds the elo- 
quence of a lawyer? 
9. At what time by the clock is a pun 
the most effective? 
10. Why is a dead hen better than a 
live one? 
11. Why is a true and faithful friend 
like a garden seed? 
12. What benefit can be derived from 
a paper of pins? 
13. What kind of a cat do we gener- 
ally find in a large library? 
14. Why is a lame dog like a school 
boy adding six and seven together? 


15. What did Adam first plant in 
the Garden of Eden? 
16. Why are political orators very 


much like a great river? 

17. Why is it difficult to flirt on mail 
steamers? 

18. What is the difference between the 
cradle and the grave? 

19. What kind cf a swell funcheon 


would hardly be considered a grand af- 
fair? 

20. What did they find under the 
Maine (mane)? 


21. What is the greatest feat in the 


eating way ever known? 
22. What do lawyers do when they 
die? 
Who was the first unfortunate 
speculator? 


24. What is the greatest eye-sore in 
a farmyard? 

25. What is better than God, worse 
than the devil: what the dead live on, 
and the living would die if they lived on? 

26. Why is a prudent man like a 
pin? 

27. Which is the most moral musical 
instrument? 

The answers are given elsewhere. Try 
them before looking them up. 

* * : 


Answers to Conundrums and Riddles. 
1. Two canary birds. 2. Because it’s 
10 to 1 if you catch it. 3. Three, 4. 
A window pane. 5. The whale got all 
the prophet. 6. One came down a Rus- 
sian (rushing), the other caught on a 
telegraph wire and came down a Pole. 
. Your mother. 8. From his mouth. 
9. When it strikes one. 10. Because 
she will lay wherever you put her. 11. 
Because you never know the value of 
either until they are put under the 
ground, 12. It will give you many good 
points. 13. Catalogue. 14. Because 
the dog puts down three and carries one. 
15. His foot. 16. Because they are 
always the loudest and muddiest at the 
mouth. 17. Because all the mails 
(males) are tied up in bags. 18. One 
is for the first-born, the other for the 
last bourne. 19. A luncheon of dried 
apples and warm water, which is really 
a swell affair. 20. A horse’s neck. 
That recorded of a man who commenced 
by bolting a door, after which he threw 
up a window, and then sat down and 
swallowed a whole story. 22. Lie still. 
23. Jonah, because he got taken in. 24. 
A pig sty. 25. Nothing. 26. Becanse 
his head prevents him from going too far. 
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is a chance for you to make some 
Here money very easily and quickly. 

We are now going through one of 
the most intense presidential campaigns the 
United States has ever seen. [Everyone is 
interested in its progress. Everybody wants 
a Campaign Watch Fob NOW. Prompt action 
is necessary to take advantage of the unusual 
situation presented by this strenuous presi- 


dential race. 

We want you to act as our agent at once to take 
subscriptions to our great home and farm monthly 
magazine, Successful Farming, giving your subscrib- 
ers these watch fobs as premiums. 

These watch fobs are strictly high-grade in every 
particular. The lower part of the fob measures a trifle 
over 13-4 inches in width, being larger than shown in 
the illustrations. 

The etched metal fob is really a work of art and 
valuable as a fob aside from its political significance. 
The photograph fobs bear most excellent pictures of 
the respective presidential candidates, and we believe 
will meet with immediate demand. 

For 50 cents we will send you a sample of each of the 
six fobs. 


No. 1 





Please send Successful Farming for one year to the four 





Aiso send me a watch fob free according to your special offer. 
The number of the wacch fob I want is indicated opposite my 
name below. I have collected 25 cents from each subscriber. 
I have kept 40 cents for my commission, and hand you here- 
with 60 cents, which pays in full for the four subscriptions. 





My Nameis ..... epee : ....Fob No 








My Address is.... ~..csss+es 5 ere State. 





persons whose names and eddresees appear below. Send me . s 
four Campaign watch fobs, one for each subscriber. The ing Territory. each of your sub- 
number of the fobs desired is given oppositeeach name below. scribers their 





N ee asdbceeoceesaies ‘ob No 

2 : and your choice of 
: : I s fobs free. This 
SS ee OT tate .. watch is a good 
time keeper and 
Name . adoceeoeuenieutinete Fob No handsome in ap- 
pearance. It is 
P.O. it poi k Boece State worth much more 
This offer is made only to peo- than the little 
ple who live in the states of the ired to 

Name Fob No,...... § @reat Wealth Producing Heart ®ort requil 
of the United States which are secureit. Nocash 
, shown on the accompanying commission will be 
P.O R. FP. D State ** | map, namely: North and South allowed in connec- 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Ok- tion with this spec- 
4) Name .. , -+++++-Fob No lahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Minne- ja] watch and fob 


sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- oer 
L es ’ igan, Indiana and Ohio. If you 
P. a. R.F D.... .. State = Eve oar of Sa 1 ~ 

‘ioned above, you may have the 

benefit of the above liberal ie T. MEREDITH 
offers. Tear this p: 


show it to your frien 
your order promptly. Des Moines, lowa 


BOYS, AGENTS, BIG MONEY! 


READ THIS ANNOUNCEMENT.---AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Our Proposition: We want you to sclicit 

* yearly subscriptions 
to Successful Farming at 25 cents per year, offering 
each subscriber his choice of the fobs shown above. 
We will send you the fobs for your subscribers prompt- 
ly. Weare pleased to refer you to any bank or other 
business house in Des Moines for information regard- 
ing our responsibility, or you may ask your own 
banker about us. 


We will allow you 10 cents on each one-year sub- 
scription at.25 cents. That is, you collect 25 cents 
from each subscriber; you keep ten cents and send us 
15 cents. We will send the fobs to you to be distrib- 
uted among your subscribers or we will mail the fobs 
direct to subscribers in cases where it is inconvenleft 
for you to deliver them. 


S ial Off - Send us within eight days an or- 
pec er: der for four une-year subscrip- 
tions, keeping your commission 
of 40 cents, sending 60 cents to us with your order, and 
we will send you your choice of fobs free in additior 
to your commission. 
Accept the agency for the fobsquick. Thisis am st 
unusual opportunity. 
For convenience use the coupon below. Order today. 





No. 2 No. 3 


— | This Liberal Offer Good Watch and Fob Free 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lows Only in Successful Farm- Send us ten one-year subscriptions to Successful 


Farming at 25 cents each and we vill send you for 


choice of campaign 
fobs, and we will 
send you as pay 
for your work an 
Imperial watch 







yt Publisher Successful Farming 
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A Kalamazoo «= 
FREE—Mail Direct to You ~ 
Coupon 


Below 


Be In Every Stove 
Buyers’ Hands 


Don't Think of Purchasing a Stove Until You've Read It And 
Seen Kalamazee Factory Prices—Still Lower Than Before, 
Nearly everybody knows that Kalamazoo Stoves 
are better made, require less fuel, and are easier to 
buy than other stoves. But lots of people kee p 
on buying inferior stoves just because they don’t 
realize hou eazy it is to get a Kalamazoo direct 
from the factory. They cut themselves off from the ‘benefits that Kalamazoo 
Stoves give. And all because thev don’t know how simplethe Kalamazoo 
direct pian 1S. 

Now we're offering a big book of stoves free. It tells more about sfove 
making and stove seiling than any other book we 
know of. 

Our 200,000 people have read earlier editions 
of this book—and profited. Some have saved 
$5.00 on their stove purchases. Others 310.00. 
Many more £20.00. Some as high as $35.00 and 
$40.00. 

You’ll be justas glad you read this book 
—because you’ll save too. 

The fact is you can’t afford not to getthis 
book if you’re considering a stove 
purchase. 

You may think you know the Kalamazoo 

offer just because you’ve read our adver- 
tisements in the past. But you can’t—not 
until you get the book. No one advertise- 
ment, or set of advertisements, can begin 
to give you a real idea of this offer. It’s 
so big—so complete—that you must get the 
it’s Easy to Buy a book to know all it will do for you. All 
Kalamazoo Furnace these features— 


We prepay freight on the match 









yourself easily. Sold on Free Trial, 
Years’ Approval, Cash or Credit Pre d; 30 D 
and bac ked by our 6100000 Bank pai ays’ 
m yd Guarantee. Suited to every 
int ations scst Bank Bond Guarantee; CASH OR ¢ 


other pubite buildings 


ol you t t tit? f ish 
pianw free. Youcan doe work Dinect from ry! Fre 


Our Direct Factory Price 


2 tae eleykial  “ read the detailed explanation in the stove book. 


Write for Book of 400 Stoves 


Probably the Snest, most beautifully illustrated, and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. A regular encyclopedia of stove knowledge—sent free if you’l! mail 
the coupon or postal or letter. Learn how you cam use a Kalamazoo for 30 days before you decide to 
a buy. Test it. Have a fire in it every day. Heat your home or cook all your meals. Use it just as if it were 
already yours. Don't make your decision until the 30 days are up. Then send it back if it hasn't done all we 
claim_—and convinced you that it’s the only stove for you. ™ 

Remember the book shows all kinds of kitchen stoves and heaters—400 of them, 
big and little, for hard and soft coal, coke and wood, with ornate nickel trimming 
or very simple. Get the information about stove manufacture*and selling—all the 
inside trade secrets. You need these facts for reference. 


Kalamazeo Stoves Better Than Ever 


This year the new glass oven doors’e{ the Kalamazoo ranges are winning praise 
»S from stove experts and skillful housewives all over the country. Glass oven 
doors make it so easy to watch your baking that it can’t go wrong. And that’s 
NY only one of dozens of Kalamazoo features that make these stoves the 
world’s leaders. Draft, oven ventilation, special ash pan, cool damper 
¢ handle. We can only mention them here—get the stove book and read 
all abeut them. Remember we’re making Gas Stoves too. Fill in cou- 
pon to get Gas Stovecatalog. Ittells how you can save 25% to 50% 
, on a furnace and set it up yourself and save tinners’ bills S00. 
€ 
; Mail the Coupon NOW fii sat° Sail We to us today and your book 
will leave by return mail—prepaid—no expense to you. if you write pos- 
tal or letter just ask for catalog No. 289, and mention this paper please. 


oe KALAMAZ00 STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
KALAMAZO00, MICHIGAN 





e 
Kalamazoo 
Stove Company 


Mfrs. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 













¢ 





Please send me free and 
var big Catalog No, 289 with full o 


particulars f the 30 Days’ Trial, 360 Day's 
Approval Test, Cash and Credit Terms, ete 
Name 















City 


BOUDD. «a c0nesn0sonciind mabaamneedenannnenannenaeaeee Trad Aark is) CT ft 
Lf you want Furnace Book or Gas Stove Catalog, mention NS Registered T 1a% ( 





This Book Should 


paienvtinen marcel Ye $S to $40 Saved by Buying  Kelamano Radiant 
al; 3 0 Days i ys Test; $100, 000 


All these convenient arrangements—savings—trials, etc.—are yours when you buy 
Will Save You $25.00 a Kalamazoo. You can see for yourself that they mean everything to you in the pur- 

to $75.0 chase of a stove. But get the book and let us show you whatevery one of these of- 
Be sure to ask for special Fur- fers will do in your own case. You can’t realize the liberality of this offer until you 
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Your Stove 
the Day 
Your Order 
A:rives 






















































This Kalamazoc Oven Ther- 
mometor makes pakins @asy and 
sure. Glass doors Kalama 
200 stoves have oer” ‘latest ap- 
pliance for economy and conven. 
jence. That's why they're so uni- 
versally popular. 


































Kalamazoo Queen Range 
Wi.h Glass Oven Door 
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